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Internationally Available 
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Carbon Black 
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I Gives Up To 20% increased Road Wear In All Types of Rubber 
Proved In Over 3,000,000 Cabot Tire Miles of Road Tests 
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Du Pont ETH EX 


(Zinc Diethyl Dithiocarbamate) 


AN ALL-ROUND ACCELERATOR | FOR LATEX 


Ethex is an excellent general-purpose accelerator 
for use in all types of latex compounds. As a pri- 
mary accelerator, Ethex will give you a rapid cure 
in dipped goods, including gloves, toys, balloons, 
and bladders. Castings and spread goods, too, bene- 
fit from the use of Ethex. 

Used as a secondary accelerator, Ethex is an ex- 
cellent activator for thiurams and thiazoles. In par- 
ticular, combinations of Ethex and Zenite Special 
provide fast curing and impart good aging proper- 
ties. Such combinations are of special interest in 
latex thread and latex foam compounds. 

Ethex comes in the form of a fine, non-dusting 
powder. It is readily dispersible in water for easy 





addition to latex. 

We'll be pleased to send you samples of Ethex 
for your evaluation. For further information, get in 
touch with your Du Pont representative or write: | 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber 








Chemicals Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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Another development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 









These“O” Ring Seals made by 
Precision Rubber Products Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio. B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company supplies 















Hycar rubber only. 


rubber 


FOR 


BETTER DESIGN, 


LONGER LIFE 


EPLACING the special oil in a 
tractor hydraulic system can 
lead to trouble if any oil at hand is 
used—as often happens. For oil is 
tough on rubber—attacks the rubber 
sealing rings of the hydraulic system. 
Result— hydraulic system is less effi- 
cient and valuable time is often lost. 


But now there’s a new kind of “O” 
ring seal—a rubber “donut’—that is 
usable with almost any petroleum- 
based hydraulic fluid. It is made from 
a specially developed, extremely oil- 
resistant Hycar rubber compound 
that also has exceptionally good high 
and low temperature resistance. As 
many as 25 of these rubber “donuts” 






are used in some tractor hydraulic 
systems. 


Here agein Hycar demonstrates its 
versatility. For Hycar compounds can 
be made to resist oil, gas, many chem- 
icals ... heat and cold . . . weather, 
abrasion and more damaging con- 
ditions. 

Hycar rubber may also be used as a 
synthetic resin modifier, a latex for 
coating or impregnating, an adhesive, 
and in many other applications. One 
of the many Hycar rubber compounds 
may be just what you need to improve 
or develop a product. Write for help- 
ful technical bulletins or assistance. 


Please address Dept. HB-1, B. F. 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber * GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
HARMON organic colors 
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Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 





Need high tensile strength? Hycar 
has it—plus abrasion resistance and 


more advantages. 





Reg U.S Pat. Of. 


Amanita Riper 
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For conveyor belts it can’t be beat! 


More truth than poetry in that one! For 
remarkable stress-strain properties, excep- 
tional abrasion resistance, excellent flex life 
and good aging qualities .. . use Philblack O 
in your rubber compound. High conductivity 

. which minimizes buildup of dangerous 
static electricity . . . is another big plus for 
manufacturers of tire treads, conveyor 
belts, industrial hose and many other rub- 
ber products. 


The Philblack Sales Service Laboratory 
is staffed and equipped to help with your 
rubber problems... ready to assist you in 
determining proper compounding proce- 
dures and recipes for optimum results in 
GR-S, low temperature polymers and nat- 
ural rubber. Philblack O is shipped in bulk 
or bags. Firm, dense pellets handle effi- 
ciently in hopper cars and most bulk 
conveyor systems. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION +« 80 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 


Philblack A and Philblack O are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. 


West Coast agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 

















Philblack* O stands stress plus heat 


* 
A Trademark 
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The Versatile 


Lhurams 


MO N EX — tetra methyl thiuram monosulfide 
and 
TU EX — tetra methyl thiuram disulfide 


eoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


NAUGATUCK 


GR-S 


FOR USE IN 2! 


Paracril 


Natural Rubber 


FAST CURING . 
SAFE PROCESSING 
ECONOMICAL 
PRIMARY ACCELERATORS 
SECONDARY ACCELERATORS activating Thiazoles, Aldehydeamines, Guanidines 


SUPERAGING ST O CK S — Monex with low sulfur - Tuex with no sulfur 


Both Monex and Tuex available as powder or as dustless, fast-dispersing NAUGETS* 


PROCESS - ACCELERATE - PROTECT with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 


Naugatuck gS Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 


NAUGATUCK CONNECTIC 





IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION « Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 


Rubber Chemicals * Aromatics + SyntheticRubber + Plastics + Agricultural Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber + Latices 
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RUBBER & PLASTICS MACHINERY BULLETIN 


Reporting News and Machine Design Developments 








IN BUSINESS TO 


REDUCE YOUR COSTS 








New Extruder Occipies 
Minimum Floor Space 


Newest addition to NRM’s line of rubber 
extruders is the compact 11” Standard 
Model. Specifically designed for experimental 
work, and well adapted to the production of 
small cross-section extrusions, the new ma- 
chine occupies a floor space of only 4 square 
feet. Thus, it is ideal for use in the labora- 
tory or in crowded production areas. 


In addition to its compactness, the new 
extruder incorporates all of the outstanding 


features of the larger NRM machines. One | 


of the most important of these is the under- 
cut feed hopper (see sketch) which assures 
good hand feeding, or continuous strip feed- 
ing. With the under cut, the strip is not 
pinched off and a small bank of stock is 
maintained in the upper forward corner of 
the feed box. As a result, voids do not occur 
in the screw flights, the cylinder is evenly 
stuffed, and more uniform extrusions are 
obtained. 


Other features of the new machine in- 
clude: a heat-treated, hollow bored alloy 























steel, single flight, double tipped screw; 
semi-steel cylinder with replaceable Xaloy 
liner and circulating type jackets; jacketed 
die adapter head; extra heavy bearing hous- 
ing with oversize bearings; 3 H.P. Variable 
Speed Drive; and, NRM’s fine workmanship 
throughout. 


Write for more details! 


NEW TUBE VULCANIZER HAS SIMPLIFIED DESIGN 




















NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY Co. 


1180 Raymond Blvd., Newark, N. J. 
S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Cal. 


East: 
West: 


By combining a simplified design with 
the latest in fabrication methods, NRM now 
offers a fully automatic tube vulcanizer 
(Model 45-14-110) of the highest quality 


| at low initial cost. A standard geared head 





motor drive, minimum maintenance and 
ease of servicing are additional features. 


The new unit is designed for 110,000 Ib. 
loading and has capacity for molds of 45” 
OD and 14” overall thickness. Fine adjust- 
ments for mold thickness are made through 
a pinion and gear driving a nut over an 
adjusting screw on the center line of the 
mold platen. 

A safety bar, which is readily hinged out 
ot position for convenience in making mold 
changes is also provided. 


Total weight of the press, less mold, is 
3700 lbs. Overall dimensions are 4’ wide, 
5’2” deep, 7’ high, when open. 


Write, today, for further information! 


Export: Gillespie & Company, 96 Wall Street, New York 5, New York 





Eastern Office Recently Opened 


In order to provide better service to its 
Eastern customers, NRM recently opened a 
new sales office in the Raymond Commerce 
Building, Newark, New Jersey, Telephone: 
Mitchell 2-1849. 

Managing the new office is Mr. E. R. 
Coddington, formerly of our Akron office, 
who has wide experience in rubber and 
plastics machinery. He will be happy to work 
with you on your processing problems. 


NRM Now Handles 
Randall Duster In Midwest 


The Randall 
Duster is an unique, 
automatic dusting 





machine that is 
highly — efficient, 
compact, portable, 


and simple to oper- 
ate. Using clean, 
bone-dry air at ex- 
tremely low pres- 
sures as the vehicle, 
the Randall Duster 
deposits powder 
particles, ranging in 
size from 70 mesh 
to micropulverized, 
separately and uni- 
formly on the ob- 
ject being dusted. 
Because of the low 
pressures involved, 
only the correct 
amount of dust is 
deposited. Stray floating of powder is held 
to a Minimum so that no recovery system 
is needed. 

Simple in design, the Randall Duster has 
only one operating control, a pressuze regu- 
lator which starts and stops the flow of 
powder and controls the density of deposit. 
The entering air is first cleaned and dried 
and then passed into the powder reservoir. 
Here, the powder is thoroughly aerated, or 
“fluidized”, and sent through a venturimixer 
into a low pressure air stream. Then, the 
powder-laden air is brought to the point of 
application by flexible hose and deposited 
as a “dry fog”. 

The Randall Duster can be used in the 
processing of numerous rubber and plastic 
items to eliminate tack, blocking or sticking, 
or to impart desired slip and “hand”. The 
machine is available in three sizes to handle 
dusting applications ranging from a few 
ounces up to 200 Ibs. per hour. 

Why not write for further information? 
Ask about a free demonstration. 














General Offices & Engineering Laboratories 


Akron 8, Ohio 
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FOR SUPERIOR FLEX 
IN SHOE SOLE STOCK 
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S-6B Ls B Cc Oo E F _4 


—“~- 
45 Parts 50 Parts Competitive resin 











Ross Flex of PLIOLITE S-6B vs. competitive resins in shoe 
sole stock; thousands of flexes/0.1’ cut growth 








FOR THE ULTIMATE IN 
EASE OF DISPERSION 





No Mix 


,Here are two reasons why PLIOLITE S-6B is 
“The Best Known — Known as the Best” 
reinforcing resin on the market. Shoe soles 
reinforced with PLIOLITE S-6B are known to 
_ have superior flex. And whatever the product 

PLIOLITE S-6B is easier to disperse — even 


Very Bad 





under marginal mixing conditions. 





Check these two graphs—prove to yourself — 
then talk over your reinforcing problem with 


© SET ENTER SRG pet 


your Goodyear Chemical Division represen- 
tative, or write today to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


GOOD, 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”— Every Sunday — ABC Network Pliolite-T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohie 











4’ Cycle 5’ Cycle 


Dispersion rating of PLIOLITE S-6B vs. competitive resins 
in a gum formulation 50/100 resin/rubber 


4 
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Saves MORE Peodudion si 


Interstate Banbury Rebuilding Service enables you to replace any worn 
Banbury FASTER. Two options are available. 


You can INTERCHANGE your old mixer body for one of ours, 
already completely rebuilt — 


You can use our ‘“Pre-Plan” method to have your present body 
rebuilt and returned to you. : 


We have many Either way, YOU SAVE weeks of valuable production time. On Inter- 
spare parts for changes, extra fast service can be given right now on sizes number 9, 
10-W, and 11. 


Write or wire us for a reservation. Entrust your valuable Banbury mixer 
body only to qualified veterans and specialists in Banbury 
rebuilding. Interstate Service has been perfected through more 
than sixteen years of experience. Our facilities handle every 
size and type of Banbury, and each job is guaranteed. Estimates 
gladly furnished. 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Offices — Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 8, OHIO Phone JE-7970 
PLANTS AT ALLIANCE & AKRON 
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aD ince the time 
automobiles looked like this 


Muehlstein has maintained— 
as it does today—a leading 
position in serving the rub- 
ber and allied industries. 





“MUEHLSTEIN << 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago + Boston - los Angeles + Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Akron * Chicago + Boston + Los Angeles + Jersey City 


CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 
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The world’s LARGEST 





Shop view of Baldwin belt press. Moving platen weighs 38 tons. 
Unusual feature is temperature control; temperature variation is 
less than +3 over entire platen area, assuring uniform curing. 


The world's largest single roll of belting 15 feet in diameter, 
ready for crating and shipping on a special railroad car. Belt 
is 48-inches wide, and weighs 45,000 pounds. 





PRODUCED BY 
ce >ON A 


Conveyor belts have become a vital link 
in the Nation’s industrial transport system 
... and B. F. Goodrich has been a pioneer 
in extending their use by making the 
belting ever bigger and better. 

This has called for continuing devel- 
opments in the size and performance of 


World’s largest single roll of conveyor belting during 
production on a Baldwin press in the B. F. Goodrich 
Company plant at Akron, Ohio. 








EDDYSTONE DIVISION 
BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON CORP, 


Philadelphia 42, Penna. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


BALDWIN 
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single roll of conveyor belting 
B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


BALDWIN PRESS 


belting presses—which is where Baldwin comes 


The broad know-how of Baldwin-Lima- 


k in. The experience of years in designing and Hamilton is at your service at all times, for the 

n producing all varieties of presses for the rubber construction, or development and construction, 

oy industry played a vital part in converting the of all types of standard and special-purpose 

e designer’s plans into a practical, high-produc- equipment. A representative will be glad to 
tion, precision machine. Platen surface is 76” x talk over your problem, and recommend a B-L-H 

l- 4331", and a 36-foot section of belting, up to press to solve it. 

of 72-inches wide, can be cured at one time. 

ring 

drich 














- LIMA -HAMILTON 
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Ure the terrific vibration of aircraft engines, 
screws and nuts have a tendency to become 
loose. That’s why Army, Navy and Air Corps 
specifications call for safety wiring on engine 
mountings, instruments, gun sights, magnetos... 
every place on a plane where a screw or nut might 
shake loose. 

By simply drawing the lock wire through a small 
hole in each nut or screw, and then twisting tightly 
with pliers, a positive sure cure for the “shakes” 
is provided. 

Wire for this important function must be highly 
resistant to Corrosion, tough enough to resist frac- 


NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 


Sure cure 
for the ‘shakes’ 





turing under the heat and vibration of aircraft en- 
gines, and soft enough to twist with pliers for quick 
assembly and replacement of parts. Here at National- 
Standard we’ve developed a type of slow-annealed 
stainless steel wire to fully meet these exacting re- 
quirements. And we’re drawing millions of feet of 
this wire, not only for aircraft but also for many 
other automotive applications. 

Developing special wire for special purposes has 
been an important part of National-Standard’s busi- 
ness for more than 45 years. Perhaps our unique 
engineering and manufacturing facilities can help 
you with your wire and wire fabricating problems. 








/ 
“e eee” ATHENIA STEEL. . Clifton, N.J.cc.ccccseeeceeeeee Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Stee! 
NATIONAL-STANDARD.. Niles, Mich........0.. Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. AMOI RL. PIEKON, TUNOLS 5 0:5.0:5<ccccaasewsenesaessresaboowwerse Industrial Wire Cloth 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J.ccceeeeeee Lithographing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass....... Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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Proper application of a chemical is al- 
most as important as the chemical 
itself. You'll be glad to know that 
Wyandotte has a research staff whose 
job is to see that you get all the tech- 
nical assistance you require. 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 








Shoes courtesy Converse Rubber Company, Malden, Massachusetts. 


Soles grip better, wear longer! 


Can YOU use PURECAL T profitably? 








Treat Wyandotte PURECAL*T exactly as you would 
a carbon black, and get these improved properties: 


Kids give shoes an awful beating. 
“Cowboys-and-Indians” can grind 
shoes on hard concrete, test them 
on slippery roofs, tear them on 
sharp rocks. 

The Problem: A manufacturer 
wanted to build more safety, tear- 
resistance, and wear into rubber 
soles. 


The Solution: Reformulation, using 
Wyandotte Purecal T, an ultrafine 
reinforcing filler — not as an ordi- 
nary calcium carbonate, but exactly 
as they had been using carbon 
black. 


The Results: Soles with extreme 
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flexibility; good grip on slippery, 
dangerous surfaces; and unusually 
long life. 

If you use a GR-S; some other 
synthetic elastomer with poor pure- 
gum properties; or natural rubber 

. you can enjoy these improved 
properties, PLUS these production 
advantages: 

Purecal T gives you building 
tack in an all GR-S stock... it 
promotes knitting. 

Purecal T lessens “nerve,” makes 
smoother stocks, extends GR-S. 

Purecal T has high abrasion resist- 
ance for a calcium carbonate . . . 


approaches that of the best clays. 


Purecal T is snow-white . . . non- 
discoloring. 

Purecal T is one of Wyandotte’s 
family of precipitated calcium car- 
bonates. Do you have any produc- 
tion problems that Purecals might 
improve or that our technical serv- 
ice may help you with? Write to 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in 


Principal Cities. «Trademark 


ane u 6 rar 


CHEMICALS 


yandotte 
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ST. JOK lead-free LING OXIDES 
a Grade for Every Purpose 


Our unique electrothermic smelting method, the latest improvement 





in the production of zinc oxide by the American Process, ensures 
the uniformity of these St. Joe pigments because of the close con- 
trol exercised at the most critical point — the instant of oxidation. 
This control applies to both chemical composition and _ particle 
size, and is largely responsible for the preference accorded our 


products by a steadily increasing number of zinc oxide consumers. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NY 
Plant & Laboratory: Josephtown, Beaver County, Pa. 
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Make a BETTER low-priced tire 


—————— 7 SIDEWALL & 
SUBTREAD 


Use MORE reclaim for 
LOWER cost. 


Upgrade quality by 
using R-575 in place of 
oil and get higher ab- 
rasion resistance and 
cooler processing. 1. Smoother extrusion. 

2. Better molding. 


3. Better flex life. 


CUSHION —— 


Use SOFT R-575 for a 


better cushion and 3 


CARCASS 


SOFT R-575 offers 


better calendering. a WIDER compounding 


possibilities: 


1. Better calendering. 


BEAD “4 ; A" a 2. More building tack. 


SOFT R-575 will absorb 3. Higher tensile 


HIGHER loadings for 
HARD bead stock. 


strength at curing and 
OT: a 
4. Lower heat build-up 
with better flexing. 





... With Dip-Process Reclaim R-575 £ 








Now that the production of more than one 
line of tire is permissable, you can use MORE 
R-575 to produce a far better low-priced tire. 
As illustrated in the chart above, this versatile 
reclaim can be used to good advantage in every 
part of these tires. Plus all these advantages, 
you'll find that R-575 gives you faster and 
cooler mixing and larger Banbury batches 
with lower consumption of power. 

In addition, you can use this SOFT R-575 
Reclaim in all grades of Camel- 
back that are now in such de- 
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mand. You'll not only get less nerve but fast- 
er and smoother extrusion as well. We'd like 
the opportunity to tell you about the many 
advantages that our exclusive Dip-Process 
Reclaims can bring to your operation. Drop 
us a line now for complete details. 


Always keep reclaims in your formula and 
always look to U. S. for the best. U. S. Rub- 
ber Reclaiming Company, Inc., P. O. Box 365, 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. Trenton agent: H. M. Royal, 
Inc., 689 Pennington Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


O9 year sewing the industry solely as reclaimers 


»sRUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 
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NEW! 
SUBLAC PX-5 nies tain | 


speeds processing, improves physicals of 





GR-S and natural rubber sole stocks! 


@ climinates need for zinc oxide and ALSO PREVENTS SCORCH IN NEOPRENE! 
accelerators in using basic fillers 10 parts of Sublac PX-5 on the rubber acts as a 
(Silene, etc.) co-accelerator in all non-black neoprene stocks and 
prevents scorch in both process and bin storage 
@oil resistant, light colored stocks. 


Sublac PX-5 also gives a preservative quality to 


@ reaches optimum cure in 10 min. at 
unvulcanized neoprene Stocks. 


325° F. 


@ TYPICAL TEST FORMULATIONS TEST SUBLAC PX-5 YOURSELF, FREE! 


female $63 terete des Write today for 5 lb. sample and test data. 


GRS (X631) ......... — |. 100 Once you’ve tried Sublac PX-5 in your own 

Saar oi. -tne 3 stock, you'll agree it’s the biggest development 

Silene EF............. Res | 75 yet in modern rubber processing. 

Neozone D ............ ; Apne sag. | REPRESENTATIVES: 

SUBLAC PX-5 30 30 EASTERN: H. M. ROYAL, INC., TRENTON, N. J. 

Pp 1 1 C 30 R hh Daa” WESTERN: MERIT-WESTERN CO., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
olymel C-1 a ee 5 


NOTE—no zinc oxide or accelerators in 
these compounds 





ALSO ASK ABOUT THESE QUALITY 


..» AND TEST RESULTS POLYMEL PRODUCTS: 
10 Min. Cure at 325° F. GILSOWAX (solid) — Extender, Wire Compounds 
Tensile psi. ne 00... .. 1200 SUBLAC RESINS (powders) — Hardeners, Stiffeners 
Elongation % ..... 950......... 280 POLY MEL 6 (solid) Tires, Camelback 
Modulus @ 200% ....990......... 850 POLYMEL 7 (liquid) Tires, Camelback, Carcass 


POLY MEL D (solid) Polystyrene-Indene Plasticizer 
POLY MEL C-130 (solid) Plasticizer 
D-TAC (solid) — Non-coloring Detackifier 


THE POLYMEL CORP, | ===: 


Hardness ............. ee 83 
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TES ROOF 


Every feature of our extruders for rubber 
or plastics is the result of long experience in 
the extrusion industries and intimate knowl- 
edge of production problems. 


Davis-Standard “Stream-Flo” insulating heads 
permit the most efficient operating velocities. 
All head equipment is compact, accessible and 
easy to clean. For thermoplastic applications, 
sectional-type cast steel cylinders afford pre- 
cise temperature control as well as mainten- 
ance advantages. Each section has wear and 
corrosion-resistant liners. 


Another exclusive feature of Davis-Standard 
plastic extruders is the “Therma-Fin”* heating 
jacket, with range-type tubular heating ele- 
ments and stainless steel cooling coils cast 

into aluminum cooling fins. 


* Precree 4 *Patent Pending 





Bi 
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Davis-Standard 6” 
Thermoplastic Extruder 


..- ENGINEERED TO YOUR 
OPERATING NEEDS 


With this construction any desired tempera 
ture condition may be obtained. 


Feed section is a separate casting. Stock 
screws are of special steel alloy, normally 
bored for water cooling. Variations for depth 
and lead are available for different com- 
pounds. Drive is V-belt or flexible coupling 
to enclosed worm reduction gear. Davis- 
Standard machines are furnished complete, 
including control panel, ready for installation. 








Our engi s will well the 
opportunity to work with your 
engineers on your problems. 
Our extensive experience in 
custom-built equipment will fit 
the installation to your exact 
requirements. 











(\/}. THE STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY 


MOLDING PRESSES AND EXTRUSION MACHINES 


20 WATER STREET, MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
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a 
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ep, ‘ ; WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM-BUILT EXTRUSION MACHINES 


Export Office: Ballagh & Thrall, independence Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. “ 
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oDUCTs 
i PR # 


Para Flux 
Para Lube 
Aro-Lene 1980 


2016 Para Flux 
. Sponge Paste 
Rubber-Glo 
of 


SPECIA 


MODX 
MODX-B 
PHENEX 


Chemical Service — 
to the ni 


Stabilite Alba 


Rubber Trade! =" 


Para Resins 


NG MATER, 
Cc omPOUN?! Als 
HNICAL AND C Y Antioxidants 


Activators 
Fillers 


Curing Agents 


T¢ 


Dusting Powders 
Accelerators 
Acids 

Alkalies 


Plasticizers 





Low Temperature 
Plasticizers 


Factice 
Reinforcing Agents 





Fluxes 


Reclaiming Oils 
Whe C. P Hall ed Abrasives 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS Solvents 
Oxides 
Esters 


Mold Lubricants 
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UNITED © 
CARBON 
COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, 


WEST VIRGINIA > 


NEW YORK © AKRON ¢ CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON 





DIXIE 40 








balances your 


REQUIREMENTS 
eo 


WITH ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


Low Compounding Cost High Reinforcement 
Wide Flexibility Low Heat Build-Up 
Cool Mixing High Resiliency 
Easy Processing Good Aging 
Rapid Extrusion Minimum Flex Cracking 
Fast Rate of Cure Minimum Cut Growth 


Standardize on DIXIE 40 —a high modulus furnace 
black (HMF) for-good economy, outstanding per- 
formance and all-around satisfaction. 


UNITED CARBON CO., INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK « AKRON « CHICAGO + BOSTON 
CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 














STICKS... 


like a shadow SF 
on a sunny day! 


SS Er 


cal 
YePLY 


the finest Rubber-to-Metal Adhesive 


TY-PLY © for bonding Natural, GR-S, and Butyl 


Lm a ® 6 S$) for bonding Neoprene 
TY-PLY BN) for bonding N-types 


TY-PLY will adhere most vulcanizable rubber 


compounds to almost any clean metal surface. 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG - WARNER 





TY-PLY has stood the test of time....since’39 


February, 1952 
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IT’S "TOPS" 





* SUPERIOR ELECTRICAL TESTS 
* HEAT STABILITY 
* COLOR 


Sample and technical data 
sent promptly on request 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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ST fn ew source \ 


¢ FOR REBUILDING 


~ BANBURY MIXERS 


ALSO... 


BRAND NEW MIXING CHAMBERS 
BRAND NEW PARTS 


E 
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HALE AND 
Milter 140 


. GRE, pene FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN BLDG., AKRON 8, OHIO 
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Ding Snsulatod 


7 WLre and cable compounds. 


TO IMPROVE ELECTRICAL QUALITY ) 
TO IMPROVE HEAT AGING PROPERTIES ' 
TO GIVE HIGHER DEGREE OF UNIFORMITY 








MORFLEX NO. 100° ! 


New octyl phthalate-type plasticizer characterized by: 


Extreme stability 
Excellent heat aging resistance 
Low migration 

Retention of light transmission 
Superior electrical quality 


Superior resistance to oxidation 


BURGESS PIGMENT NO. 30 


(U. S. Pat. 2307239) An anhydrous aluminum-silicate pigment for compounding 
vinyl insulating compounds. 
@ Reinforcing agent and filler in synthetic rubber compounds. 


@ Yields excellent processing characteristics and high insulation resistance 
values in vinyl electrical compounds. 


@ High degree of uniformity with respect to specific resistance, color, and 
brightness. 


*(Manufactured by Morton-Withers Chemical Co.) 





Write for samples and technical data. 


EXECUTIVE SALES OFFICES: 64 HAMILTON ST., PATERSON, N. J. ¢ CHICAGO AREA: WALTER H. HERRS, 

40 CUSTER ST., LEMONT, ILL. e WEST COAST: MERIT WESTERN COMPANY, 1248 WHOLESALE ST., 

LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. e MINES AND PLANTS AT SANDERSVILLE, GEORGIA « WAREHOUSES: TRENTON, 
NEW JERSEY; AKRON, OHIO; PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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“FLOW-MASTER 


is the answer to your 
LATEX PUMPING PROBLEM 


Flow-Master latex pumps are presently operating, pumping and 
metering latex twenty-four hours a day without the necessity of 
disassembling for many days. 


Pumping and metering natural, GR-S, Neoprene and other latex 
compounds no longer presents a problem. 


NV e@Mee Vy Ni alla 


3rd & Church Streets Wilmington, Del 
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Just as a housewife butters a muffin tin, you can use Colite on any kind 
of a rubber mold. And you'll find using this highly-concentrated liquid 


mold-release, as a spray or sponge, pays off with substantial savings! 


You can count on jobs coming out with uniform precision — with no 
pinching, dragging, trimming or spoilage to contend with — and with a 


transparent, smooth, satiny finish that insures added sales-appeal. 


Non-toxic, non-tacky, odorless Colite, developed especially for the rub- 
ber industry, comes in a highly-concentrated form, which you dilute with 
water to the most effective strength for the stock and job at hand — 
making it economical to use! Send for a sample to test in your plant, now! 


AEAGON 


Chemtcal Gndusthites, Drie. 


BOSTON 30, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Use as a spray 
or sponge on 


Tire molds 


General molds 
Recapping molds 
Inner-tube molds 


Be 


Use asa 
lubricant for 


Tires or 
Mandrels 


ae 


For light 
colored stock 


SPECIFY 


COLITE D43D 
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for low cost 









Natural and Synthetic 


Rubber Compounds 


\ Send for Bulletin 13 
: o 
inpo'’ and desired Circulars. 


\s 
Ww 


one Circular 105 covers 
compatability with 


| various resins, etc. 






INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


910 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 80, Illinois 


February, 1952 
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TWIN MILL UNIT , 


22"! & 22" x 60" Mills designed and built for mixe 
ing and plasticizing an internationally known plastic 
material. The rolls operate in anti-friction bearings 
and the two Mills, together with right angle drive 
and motor, located between the units, are mounted 
On a continuous one-piece bedplate. 









































Built in sizes ranging from 18 inches to 15 feet in x 
diameter and any length, vertical or horizontal. dic 
Illustration shows a horizontal type with hinged, are 
quick-opening door. Vulcanizers can be built to set 
withstand internal pressures up to 1000 pounds per rol 
square inch. Write for our special bulletin . All 
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MIXING MILLS , 


These are built in all sizes from 6" x 16" to 28" x 
j 84'', The one illustrated is a late model (shown with- 
out gear enclosure ), designed for plastics. It has rolls 
20" in diameter by 48'' long on the working face; 
flood lubricated roll boxes; tilting stock guides; 
motor-operated adjusting screws; stainless steel stock 
pan; dial indicators for front roll position; two sets of 
connecting gears for operating rolls at two different 
friction ratios, and an individual motor drive, with 
geared head and flexible coupling direct-connected 
to rear roll. 

We can supply any size Mill driven individually; in 
pairs with right angle reducer between the units; or 
grouped on a line shaft with reducer at one end of 
the shaft. 

Write for our new catalog covering Mills, Refiners, 
Crackers and Washers. 










Designers and Builders of 
Basic Machinery for the Rubber, 


Plastics and Plywood Industries 


dRubber Processing Machinery 
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CALENDERS 


The large Calender has four rolls measuring 36" in 
diameter by 92" long on their working faces. They 
are mounted in anti-friction bearings which are pre- 
set for precision operation at high temperature. Each 
roll is individually-driven from a separate gear stand. 
All bearings are flood lubricated from a central 
supply. The off-set, top and bottom rolls have indi- 
vidual motorized adjustment through double Cone 
worm redicers. 

The small Calender in the foreground has four rolls 
measuring 8"' in diameter by 16" long on their work- 
ing faces. These rolls also operate in selected anti- 
friction bearings which are flood lubricated. 

Each Calender is provided with motor and electric 
controls installed on flush mounted panels. 

In addition to designing and building Calenders, 
we can supply all the processing equipment neces- 
sary for a complete operation. This includes plastic 
sheeting and the coating of fabrics with plastic or 
rubber compounds. 


Write for our new calender catalog. 





ADAMSON UNITED PRODUCTS 


*Mills 

*Refiners 

*Crackers 

* Washers 

‘Rubber Sheeting & 
Coating Calenders 

* Plastic Film 
Calenders 

*Calender Wind-ups 


* Hydraulic Presses 

¢ Multi-PlatenPresses 

« Complete Calender * Automatic Curing 
Accessory Equipment prasses 


¢ Embossing Calenders , gai, Curing Presses 
« Pot Heaters 

e Vulcanizers 

¢ Autoclaves 

© Rotocure Machines 


Calender Cooling 
Rolls 


¢ Compression 
Molding Presses 


* Plywood Presses 
* Auxiliary Equipment 


ADAMSAN UNITED 
COANMNPAN Y 





MULTIPLE 
DECK 
PRESSES 


Multiple deck press with 
fifteen openings. This Press 
was constructed for extreme- 
ly high pressures per square 
inch on the platens. We have 
standard designs for square 
platen presses in sizes vary- 
ing from 12'' x 12" to 60"' x 
60", and for Presses with 
oblong platens ranging from 
k2" «6 44" to. 70" x 84". 
Patterns and drawings are 
available for almost any size 
within the above two ranges 
but we are prepared to de- 
sign and construct much 
larger ones. 

These Presses can be 
built self-contained or for 
connection to existing 
hydraulic supply. 

Write for our new catalog 
covering our full line of 
Hydraulic Presses. 
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BELT PRESSES 


Belt Press with two openings. Platens are 63" wide by 
31' long. This Press weighs over 300 tons and will deliver 
250 Ibs. per square inch on the platens. It comes complete 
with stretchers and clamps, the latter mechanically con- 
trolled directly from the movement of the platens. Standard 
designs for various sizes are available. 

In addition to the above we also make a full line of open 
side Presses equipped with stretchers and clamps to cure 
endless V-belts. 
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It’s the FINISHED 
COST that counts! 


SurFEX” MM can give your vinyls all these advantages — at 
no greater cost than for water-ground limestone: 


@BETTER LIGHT STABILITY @CONTROLLED CHEMICAL 
@REDUCED MIXING TIME ANALYSIS 
@LESS WEAR ON DIES @LOW IRON CONTENT 


Check the pound/volume comparison at right to see how 
SuRFEX MM, a controlled quality precipitated calcium car- 
bonate, can help you lower vinyl compounding costs and 
increase batch yields with no sacrifice in quality. 

Write for your copy of “The Application of Inert Fillers 
in Vinyl Plastics”. 






































YOU GET ALL OF SURFEX MM's ADVANTAGES AT NO EXTRA COST 
COST/LB RECIPE 
PVC RESIN. .............| $048 100 | 100 
eee 42 57 | 57 
SURFEX MM.. .0185 35 — 
W-G Limestone... accel .009 _ | 34 
Stabilizer.......... .57 3 3 
Lb. / Volume Cost . _ 45.2¢ 45.2¢ 
Durometer Hardness - 85 | 85 
ee = 2400 psi | 2200 psi 
Crescent Tear............| — 400 Ibs/inch | 350 Ibs/inch 











DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: New York, DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS: C. L. Duncan 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincin- Company, San Francisco and Los Angeles; 
nati, Chicago, St. Lovis, Memphis and Van Waters and Rogers, Inc., Seattle and 
Houston. Also, representatives in other Portland, U.S.A.; Harrison and Crosfield, 
principal cities. Montreal and Toronto, Dominion of Canada. 


AB. 
DIAMOND 





DIAMOND SURFEX FOR BETTER VINYLS 





CHEMICALS 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY e¢ CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
® 
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It takes special skills to make a 
really good tire mold. A man who works 
on tire molds one day, on something else 
the next, just can’t approach the skill and 
proficiency of one who devotes his whole 


time to making tire molds. 


That’s why our Athens Machine Divi- 
sion turns out consistently better tire 


molds — for in Athens, plant management 


THE 3} 


aoe 
<= RALPHBURKEY “> 


4 





and plant personnel, like Ralph Burkey, 
can devote themselves entirely to one job: 


making better tire molds. 


Our Athens Machine Division is a 
completely self-contained tire mold manu- 
facturing plant, equipped with machines 
specially designed for tire mold manufac- 
ture, staffed with personnel highly trained 


in every step of mold making. 


@ ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 
DGWATER MACHINE COMPANY 


CKereow, Ohio 


bruary, 1952 


FOR BETTER MOLDS FOR BETTER TIRES SPECIFY BRIDGWATER 
























DRYING PROBLEMS ? 


7EM Uo AND 


usT WRAP 


TEXTILES wood 
All Fibres PRODUCTS. . 
Phe mg BUILDING 
HEMICALS Bak: 
PLASTICS PAPER 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
including Cereals Including Clay 
and Fruits Fillers 


Part of SARGENT’s Research 
Laboratory, Specifically designed 
to help solve drying problems 
for Industry. 3 





| INTHE $ ARGENT Researct LABORATORY 


CONSULT THE EXPERTS 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS Drying Research Laboratory 
for Industry is staffed by men who KNOW their jobs. 
They have the mental curiosity of the true scientist 
combined with the dollars and cents, how-can-it-be-done- 
to-keep-quality-up-and-cost-down outlook of experienced 
mill men. Here is an invaluable source of experience and 
knowledge, to serve you and your industry. Wherever a 
drying process occurs, from food to plastic, textiles to 
rubber, paper to paint, SARGENT’S Drying Research 
Laboratory is highly qualified to serve, advise, recommend, 
and design special drying equipment. 

Bring us your drying problems — the more difficult they 
are, the better we like them! 


C.G.SARGENT’S SONS CORP 


Graniteville, Massachusetts 


anc GG vs: 


any mill 


condition 
be duplicated, to 
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and any stock condition can 


determine: 


The one best, exact, commercially 
practical method of drying. your 
product. 


How to attain highest production rate 
in pounds of stock per hour per square 
foot of drying area, economically. 


Air flow data 

Required temperatures 
Required heating surface 

Dryer length and design 

Apron or roller (feeding) speed 


Exact development of drying curves 
required. 


Possible simple changes in*stock prep- 
aration prior to drying, to attain maxi- 
mum quality and efficiency. / 


Controls required to maintain quality 
and quantity drying in uniform, con- 
tinuous production. 
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For easier-processing 


vinyls 


PLIOVIC Means easier processing in 
vinyls—on the mills, in the Banbury, 
on the calenders and in the extruders 
—because the chemical composition 
of these Goodyear vinyl] chloride 
copolymer resins permits their proc- 
essing at lower temperatures than 





oc 


To Help You Evaluate 
PLIOVIC 


similar copolymers. Composition..... 

Puiovic A and AR are in use in cal- Vinyl Chloride Copolymer 
endered films and flooring, extruded ee Fine White Powder 
hose and tubing. Piiovic AO is Specific Gravity ............ 1.39 
being used in clear and colored Bulking Values 


unsupported cast films and in coat- 
ings for fabrics and papers. In either 


Puiovic A and AR—22 lbs./cu. ft. 
Puiovic AO—15 lbs. /cu. ft. 


form, these resins yield tough, high- Softening Point .......... 187°F 
— ength, long-wearing products Moisture Content.. 2.0% maximum 
: with goed fight aud heat. stability, Intrinsic Viseosity .. . . 0:000-0.950 
good chemical resistance and — in pi ae 

eee eee Very limited. 





the case of films and coatings—with 
heat seals at 250°F-275°F. 


12-15% solids solution can be made 










i in ketones at elevated temperatures. 

Look over this list of properties and ctck coeewaneeees None 
ate uses. See for yourself how Puiovic  biwnnseesenssanaaien None 
are will fit into your production plans. Olsen Flow Temperature ..296°F 

Then write for full details and sam- —1in./2 min. @ 1500 psi 

ple for your own evaluation to: 

GOODYEAR 
CHEMICAL DIVISION USE PROVED 
AKRON 16, OHIO ols —— 

ves | 
ep- ra 
1xi- g 
: ry YEAR 
on 
: S . We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD" — Every Sunday — ABC Network Ptiovic —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Look into this mirror for 
faster production 
4 bushing mothod used by a mirror manufacturer ... or one similar to 


this... may Y help you improve product quality and cut rejects. 


To provide a binder for the silvering compound, a base coat was formerly 
applied to the glass by hand. But uneven coating caused blemishes in the silver 
after drying. With the help of the Osborn Brushing Analyst, a power brushing 
method with specially-engineered Osborn Heli-Master, Brushes was developed 
(1) to clean the glass thoroughly with water and (2) to brush on the base coat 
ina perfectly uniform film. Results: Blemishes in silvering practically eliminated. 
Mirror production has been stepped up and rejects cut to the bone. 


Look into the possibilities of power brushing for the improving of your 
manufacturing ... whether it involves glass, metal, rubber, plastics or textiles. 
To get the help of an OBA, call or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. 628, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


OSBORYG 


LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN ... RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 
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FOR HIGH SPEEDS. Osborn Heli- 
Masters “FA” Brushes provide a con- 
tinuous, uniform density of fill up to a 
180” brush face length. These can be 
built for many types of cleaning, scrub- 
bing and finishing for smooth operation 
at speeds up to and exceeding 10,000 
surface feet per minute. In wide range 
of fill materials for metallic and non- 
metallic materials. 





FOR FLEXIBILITY. Osborn Rota-Mastere 
Brushes may be used for wide-face appli- 
cations such as glass washing, cleaning 
and unloading conveyor belts, wood 
staining, bus washing, rubber roughing, 
power sweepers. Open face design af- 
fords flexibility. Density is regulated by 
the number of Master strips employed. 





FOR MANY JOBS... Osborn Master* 
Strip Brushes can be used in special 
mountings for a wide variety of power- 
driven applications—in straight strips 
or wound on an arbor as for the Heli- 
Master or Rota-Master Brushes. Have 
the Osborn Brushing Analyst show 
you how these versatile brushes can 
help solve your problems. 


*Trademark 
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Sturdy 
brass 


shell 











4 sealing unit 
swivels 
freely 


Schrader Tire Valve Caps are designed with the metal 
outer shell and the specially compounded rubber 
sealing unit doubly reinforced with non-collapsible 
metal plates. Schrader Valve Caps are guaranteed 
air-tight up to 250 Ibs. You can be sure any vehicle, 
any tire, equipped with Schrader Tire Valves, sealed 
with these quality Schrader Caps, has positive pro- 
tection at this vital point. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 
Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 


























Tires that ride 
to work and play 


Load the family in the car. Head for the beach, the country, or 
town or church... with never a fear about the tires. They’re built 
to give protection for many miles of easy, economical driving. 
A key to dependable tire performance is the valve that Jocks the 
air in the tire. 


FIRST NAME IN TIRE VALVES 





* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
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Which of these 2 6 depots ensure YOUR supplies of 
“HORSE HEAD” ZINC PIGMENTS ? 





oo ON coors, 





WH Depve, Ill. Palmerton, Pa. 





4 Warehouses - : 


Not JUST ONE, 
but several, of these warehouses guard your requirements for the vari- 
ous brands of Horse Head zinc pigments — wherever you are. 

Whether you need a regular L.C.L. shipment or an emergency supply 
between carloads, you can count on Horse Head warehouses to protect 
your production schedules. 


This is why: 





The Horse Head distribution system consists of an integrated 
nationwide network of warehouses: 


5 on the Pacific Coast 
10 in the Midwest 
11 in the East and South 


An unexpectedly heavy call on any one is promptly met by Re 
shipments from one or more of the others nearby. 


Thus you get maximum delivery service: 


1 Fast deliveries 


ie lee ae Pa 





2. Storage reserve in depth 


Your choice from the most complete line 
of zinc pigments 










THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 4353S 
Founded 1848 ORSE HEAD PRODUCT 







160 Front Street, New York 38, N.Y. . ; - 
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/ In Macautay’s FAMOUS POEM, Horatius stood before 
/ the narrow bridge to Rome and saved the city by 
slaying Lars Porsena’s three ablest warriors. 


Now, no one’s going to write poetry about IONOL®... 
the antioxidant that is proving so successful in rubber 
goods manufacture . . . but there is a parallel! 


IONOL, too, is a determined fighter of three tough 
aggressors—oxidation . . . staining . . . discoloration a, 
of quality rubber products. This tri-substituted ¢: Ate 
hindered phenol retains its effectiveness through SS 
~ long exposure to light, air and heat . . . even when 
copper salts are present. Because of its triple 
action against oxidation, IONOL contributes longer 
life and better performance to rubber products. 


While the demand for IoNOL currently exceeds 
production capacity, it will pay you to give serious 
consideration to its advantages in your product 
development planning. 


IONOL IS ALREADY IMPROVING THESE: 

Pressure sensitive tape ©® Asphalt and rubber tiles ® Drug sundries > af 

Rubber coatings for wire © Light-colored extruded specialties j 
Swimming accessories @ Play shoes 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Eastern Division: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
Western Division: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 


















trom frams 00 
passenger Miners 


















Every form of transport from prams to luxury 
liners depends on rubber or plastic products. For 
long lasting, more uniform finishes on these varied 
vital products, builders of bicycles, cars, trains, 
trucks, ships and planes look to products from 
Shaw Rubber and Plastic machines. 


Motor operated — no hydraulic 

800,000 pounds total pressure 

THE McNEIL MECHANICAL GOODS PRESS 
32” x 32” Drilled Steam Platens 

780 pounds per square inch platen pressure 


Simple speedy adjustment of lower platen 


Adjustments for mould loadings zero to 


Range of mould thicknesses 1” minimum to 


5” maximum or2’ minimum to 6’ maximum 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER II ENGLAND 


imalustrys heauguartors for the best im rubber and plastic machinery 
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Uniform particle size and 
absence of extreme ‘‘fines’’ assures 
good dispersion and easy 


processing. 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 


Distributors For 

AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
COLUMBUS, O. CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS, MO. NEW YORK 
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Announcing 


MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 


for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


VOLUME I 
PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Now Ready for Press 


The only book of its kind ever offered to the Rubber and 
Plastics Industries and the first to be published since Pearson's 
“Rubber Machinery” in 1915. Compiled by Robert G. Seaman 
and Arthur M. Merrill, the present Editors of India RUBBER WORLD, 
with the cooperation of an Editorial Advisory Board of experts in 
their respective fields. Each chapter is preceded by an article 
written by recognized authorities on the equipment, its purposes 
for specific products, and best method of using it. 


Volume | has over 800 pages of editorial content with authori- 
tative descriptions for each machine classification: Types, Specifica- 
tions, Design Features, Operation, and Applications, as well as 
names and addresses of the manufacturers or suppliers. More than 
300 illustrations. Cloth-bound for permanence. 


Send for complete prospectus. 


Volume 1 — $15.00 Postpaid 


Volume Il — Supplementary Machinery and Equipment — is 1 | 
now in preparation and will be published in the near future. 


INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD | 








386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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SUNOLITH* 
Lithopone 
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Ws a combination of advantages found in no other 
red or yellow pigments—the direct result of Glidden leader- 
ship in research—Glidden Cadmolith* Colors are now 
adding new sales appeal and lasting beauty to an amazing 


variety of products... available for prompt shipment! 







Sead por Folder giving complete details, with color chips. 


Write The Glidden Company, Chemical & Pigment Company 


Division, Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. © Collinsville, Ill. ¢ Hammond, Ind. ¢ Oakland, Calif. 
ZOPAQUE* TITANOLITH* 
Titanium Dioxide Titanated Lithop 
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The acceptability of Scott Testers* by government and in- 


dustry as prov 


iding a recognized standard of test values for 


procurement and production, is indicated by the large number 
of D-O’s processed by us in 1951... also by the fact that our 
1952 projected output of instruments is entirely on D-O ra- 


tings. 


SCOTT TESTERS, | 


REQUEST 
CATALOG 50 


*Registered Trademark 


NC. 90 BLACKSTONE ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















Rbber 


natural 
synthetic 


<I 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW 


CABLE ADDRESS "'PIKESID, N.Y." TWX-NY 1-3214 





S.J. PIKE& CO, INC. 


HERE'S HOW 


you can relieve yourself of the bothersome and time- 
consuming details of buying rubber. Simply arrange 
for S. J. Pike & Co. to service purchases for you. 


Years of experience assure complete knowledge of 
grades and prompt execution. 


We solicit your account. 


In Akron: 
Tanney-Costello, Inc. 
868 E. Tallmadge Ave. 
Blackstone 4148 


YORK 7, N. Y. : Merit Western Co. 
: George Steinbach 
1248 Wholesale St. 


TEL: COrtlandt 7-1584-5-6 
Tucker 8851 
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NEVSOLV aromatic Petroleum Solvents 





are available in a number of different 
distillation ranges from low boiling 
to high boiling. In addition to the 


standard distillation ranges, we invite 





inquiry on special fractions to meet 


your particular requirements. NEVSOLV 





Solvents are manufactured to rigid 
specifications, insuring high solvent 
power, constant evaporation rates 


and negligible residue. 





Write for samples and further information 
on these uniform Neville solvents. 











THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 
Plants at Neville Island, Pa., and Anaheim, Cal. 





Part of Neville’s current expansion 
program is this new plant recently 
completed at Neville Island, for the 
production of NEVSOLV Solvents 


INDUSTRIES 
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THE HOLLISTON MILLS, 


We are putting our hand right down 
on top of this advertisement, cover- 
ing up all the advertising man’s 
brags and claims — and we are say- 
ing the story can’t be told in words. 
There is no sense arguing about 
rubber holland in an advertisement 
— it’s got to be demonstrated. 

Will you please send for samples of 
Bratex Rubber Holland and give 
those samples a test? That's all there 
is to it— and there is no use in say- 
ing any more. Bratex is 7 ways bet- 
ter. You try it and count them. 


NORWOOD, MASS. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


INC. 














Write for those 
samples today. 
















il 




































CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 


MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. 


AKRON, O. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





HEVEATEX 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 
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tells you 
what is available 


9-\od 
he-\? 
d-tor’ 
Design® 


Ruth ¥ 


This NEW, 8-page bulletin provides an outline of the 
machinery, equipment and engineering service avail- 
able to you from the largest producer in the United 
States of rubber and plastics processing equipment. 

Page 2 describes the development of complete proc- 
essing layouts by Farrel-Birmingham’s Engineering 
Planning Division. Three schematic diagrams of typi- 
cal setups are shown. 

The next four pages are devoted to descriptions and 
illustrations of four of the company’s principal lines 
of products — Banbury mixers, mills, calenders, and 
extruders for specialized production. Tables giving 
sizes and capacities of standard Banbury mixers and 
mills are also included. 

Page 7 features rolls, which are designed and manu- 
factured for practically any application. The last page 
describes power transmission equipment—speed reduc- 
ing and speed increasing gear units, right angle verti- 
cal shaft drives and Farrel Gearflex couplings. 

Send for a copy of this handy bulletin today. No cost 
or obligation. FB-708 


USBE. PLASTICS ap 
(OU Va mace ey 


Tericl-Bismmicig haan, 

MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT 
oo AND ENGINEERING 
ei For The Process Industries 


SUGAR Mit maCKaney 
Cone Gri 
Coches 0 ite 


Cone Kas, 
Cone Carriers = *vettors 


PAPER MLL MaCKmaRy 
Peper Co 
_ 


POWER TRANSMIS Sion 


Geers, Cast and Cyt 1, 
Spvr, Si =u? Vooth: 
tone Noten! 


wy Specie! Moen 
Enilled ond Alte tron fells 
Moshenite Cortings 
Woldmenrs 








FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Houston 





FARREL-BIPMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
c 


Diimuall eticut 





Please send me a copy of bulletin 191, “MACHINERY, EQUIP- 
MENT AND ENGINEERING FOR THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES”. 


Nome. 
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Manufacturers of 


CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing | 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government | 
Specifications. Write or Wire for Samples | 
and Quotations. | | 


. J.J. WHITE Products Co. 


7000 UNION AVENUE 
eC LEVELAND 5, OHIO 














synvarite 


RC 


resins 





@ Compatible with variety of rubbers 


@ Can also be used advantageously 
with Natural rubber and Neoprene 


@ Improves processing and molding 
@ Improves the following: 
hesives. 


fim SYNVAR Copii i 
NW ae Jk 





(C 






Hardness 
Chemica I Resistance 
Also 
Toughness : 
Abrasion SYNVARITE RC Resins and Solutions 
Heat Resistance for Rubber Cements and Adhesives. 
. Excellent Solvent Release. 

Mech 

eee anne Liquid Resins SYNVAROL AND SYN. 

AREN, patible with Synthe - 


Natural “a ices for c ements an 






























ay Mt Hy, = “a 
Mttts ~ ey “e -.:,) Rie ONGINE & ) RG 
PRESSES Vi ) —E 
REFINERS 
CRACKERS 
WASHERS 


(Complete range of sizes) 






In this large modern factory rubber and plastics machinery 
has been built for the past 35 years. With installations through- 
out the world, EEMCO mills and presses are built for long life 
and heavy duty and are made by expert craftsmen to give un- 
excelled performance. EEMCO has its own Foundry, Machine 
. . e e . * ° Se ates ill < Ss Le 
Shop, Engineering Department, and Assembly Floor to insure — 5¢"4 for latest mill and press fold 
‘ o ; : ers. Compare price, performance 
fast delivery. Before you buy, get price and delivery dates — and shipment of EEMCO rubber 


from EEMCO. and plastics processing machinery 
before you buy. 


f. , & / Y, G, UO. 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
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THE SEAL OF | 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to 
fill every need in natural and || 
synthetic rubber compounding || 
wherever the use of vulcanized || 
oil is indicated. I 
We point with pride not only to | 
a complete line of solid Brown, 
White, “Neophax" and "“Am- 
berex" grades, but also to our 
aqueous dispersions and hydro- 
carbon solutions of "Factice" 
for use in their appropriate 
compounds. 

Continuing research and devel- 
opment in our laboratory and 
rigid production control has 
made us the leader in this field. 
The services of our laboratory 
are at your disposal in solving 
your compounding problems. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 








wonrgcl; 


o 
“Factice”’ Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


~Sihaeg 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 














Do You Want to Compeund Your Own 
GR-S, Natural, Neoprene or Buna N Latices ? 


VULCARITES 


Compounding Dispersions of Rubber Chemicals, are 
now available for Latex Compounding 
VULCARITES are supplied as individual dispersions of zine oxide, 
sulfur, antioxidants and accelerators. Composite dispersions of 

these chemicals are also available. 
Inquiries on special dispersions formulated to your definite specifi- 


cations are invited. 


* * * 


Samples and technical service available promptly on request. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION \ wica company ine. 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. N CHARLOTTE. N.C 
MS Oa 
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Maa 
Makes the Big 


Difference In 
MT. VERNON FABRICS 


/ N D US TR IAL Give You Greater 


Fabrics Fabric Uniformity 


Shown is one of a series of compre- 
hensive laboratory controls throughout 
production to assure uniformity 
in all Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. 
Here coefficient of variation and average 
factors of quality on evenness in roving 
is being checked with Belger Tester. 


Mt. Vernou-Weedberrg Mills 


TURNER HALSEY 
Branch Offices: Chicago + Atlanta + Baltimore « Boston COMPANY Los Angeles 
Selling (th) Agents 


40 WORTH ST - NEW YORK 
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A LOW COST 
BUNA N 
PLASTICIZER 


IGHT COLORED PRODUCTS) 


PANAFLEX BN-1 is an economical, | 
light-colored plasticizer for synthetic | 
rubber — especially butadiene-acryloni- 








trile type. 


This hydrocarbon plasticizer completely 
replaces dibutyl phthalate in nitrile rub- 
bers—produces soft vulcanizates having 
high tensile, excellent elongation, and 
very low modulus. PANAFLEX BN-1 


Go. PAN AMERI@AN , plasticized stocks possess good ageing 
DIVISION , 

Pan American Refining Corp properties, superior electrical character- 

= 122 EAST 42nd STREET Plant NEW YORK 17.N.Y. istics, and show good gasoline and 





T : ; , 
noes Gites Same oil resistance. 





Take six eggs and 
1 lb. of butter. 


.and so on. Mrs. Beeton cer- 
tainly knew how to mix the 
best things to produce the best 
results. We’ve made a study of 
the subject of mixing too...  { 
for the last 72 years in fact, 
which is no doubt why people 
with problems of breaking 
down, mixing or 
blending natural 
and synthetie rub- 
bers, plastics and 
many other mate- 
rials, have realized 
that the Shaw In- 
termix is their 
answer. 













Industry's headquarters for the best in Plastic & 
Rubber Machinery 





FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED 
MANCHESTER 11, ENGLAND 








Corrected and Reprinted from our January, 1952, Issue 
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Whether your products are made of natural, synthetic or reclaimed 
rubber, you can retard oxidation and flex cracking by the use of 
Monsanto Antioxidants. These proved-in-service chemicals are 
available for immediate delivery. 


Santoflex* B, Santoflex BX and Santoflex 35 retard flex cracking and 
oxidation. 


Santowhite* Crystals, Santowhite MK and Santowhite L 


Re ta rd fle X C la C kj ng are nonstaining antioxidants for light-colored products. 
' J 


Flectol* H retards oxidation and heat deterioration in compounds 
ox that do not require exceptional resistance to flex cracking. 


a - 
and 0 xidation Antioxidants are among some two score chemicals Monsanto 


produces especially for the Rubber Industry. For information on 
chemicals for rubber, get in touch 


with MONSANTO CHEMICAL 

COMPANY, Rubber Chemicals 
Sales, 920 Brown St., Akron 11, Ohio. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





~ Ss BOW 


c & ee SS ae 
CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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HADLEY 





e+e WE'VE USED oe 
THEM SINCE Che Institution 


of the Rubber Industry 


LONDON 





THE RUBBER INDUSTRY owes its development 
largely to scientific and technical research and the i 
Institution was founded in 1921 to foster scientific : 
and technical advancement and to disseminate the 
results. 

THE INSTITUTION TODAY is the centre of a 
great fraternity of rubber manufacturers, scientists, 
technologists, research establishments, executives and 
students from every country whose object is the 
advancement of the cause of the rubber industry 


throughout the world. ear 
OBJECTS: To promote corporate and concerted . 

effort in the industry by bringing together all those qt 

engaged or interested in the various branches of 

science and technology on which the Industry is based wa 


and co-ordinating their respective contributions, | 
To promote the profession and practice of Rubber } 


EN TS Technology. 


To encourage the extension of scientific and tech- 





These Cements and Compounds, available for 


rubber, leather, shoe, cloth,and paper manufac- nical education in the principles and details of rubber ic 
turers and converters, combine flexibility with manufacture, i . 
3 Dy To maintain a scheme of Diplomas for the recog- { 
maximum bond strength. Vulcanizing, pressure - nition of efficiency in knowledge of all branches of i 01 
sensitive and quick-setting types for specific uses. technology essential to the successful maintenance I Ge 
and development of rubber manufacture. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES To arrange for the holding of meetings, the read- ; 


ing of papers and the giving of lectures with subse- 
quent discussions and publication. 

To foster the systematic study of scientific and 
technical problems involved in the various phases of 
“Sy a vo aggerep = synthetic rubbers — 

rubber-like materials and their conversion into fin- 
EMULSION EXTENDERS and 7 


Ath ished products. 
For Naturg} Up To encourage original work and research dealing 
ond GRrs lat; 4p 


Qu 
o 
™m 


Neoprene with the manufacture of rubbers. 


ces 















PUBLICATIONS. 

The Transactions: Bi-monthly record of scientific 
and technological investigations in the realm of rub- 
ber and its allied industries. 

Annual Report on the Progress of Rubber Tech- 
nology: containing systematic accounts of the de- 
velopments in rubber technology from year to year. 

Proceedings of Rubber Technology Conferences. 


INVITATION TO MEMBERSHIP. 

At this time of progress and expansion in the 
affairs of the Institution, its Council, conscious of the 
benefits that lie within the sphere of the Institution, 
invites applications for the privilege of membership 
from those engaged or interested in the Rubber and 
its allied industries. 











Application forms and full particulars 
may be obtained from:— 


| THE REGISTRAR | 
SINCE 1979 INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


WADLEY. BROS.-UAL men 


LONDON, S.W. 1, ENGLAND 


UNDER CLOSE LABORATORY CONTROL 











514 CALVARY AVE. - ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 
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PELLETEX 


Pelletex, SRF standard of the 
carbon black industry, is sold by 
qualified agents, with offices and 
warehouses strategically located 
in all of the nation’s rubber 


centers. 


Carload shipments, in either bag 

' or bulk, are made directly from 
' General Atlas plants. Bulk ship- 
ments are made in specially 
designed company-owned covered 
hopper cars to PELLETEX con- 
sumers within the limits of the 
continental United States 

and Canada. 


RE me 


GENERAL ATLAS 


Overseas member of the Pelletex selling 
team is Cabot Carbon Limited of England. 






Shipped the Way 
You Want It, 
When You Want It, 
To Every Major 
Rubber Center 

of the Nation 
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@ PELLETEX SALES AGENTS 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER, INC. 
Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 
Ohio Building, Akron, Ohio 


HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


RAW MATERIALS COMPANY 
146 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


COMMERCIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 
Ellicott Square Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The 





Carbon Co. 


77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 









THE B. E. DOUGHERTY COMPANY 
1807 East Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
725 Second Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


H. N. RICHARDS COMPANY 
1475 Prospect Street, Trenton, N. J. 
DELACOUR-GORRIE, LIMITED 


880 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
1178 Phillips Place, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


CABOT CARBON LIMITED 
69, Old Broad Street, London E.C. 2, England 


iia» 
CABOT 
— yy 











Of Particular Importance Platen Temperatures 


Automatically Maintained 


as close | 
as “0.1 F! 












To the Wire 
Insulating Industry 


The room temperature compound process and asso- 
ciated equipment recently developed by the Western 
Electric Company, Incorporated, offer nine important ad- 
vantages. These advantages begin with the storage of 
completely mixed, ready-to-extrude, rubber, GR-S, or 
Neoprene compounds and extend to a smoother and im- 
proved appearance for the finished product. 

The complete extruder vulcanizing portion of the room 
temperature compound process is available to insulated 
wire producers* from John Royle and Sons who, for seventy- 
two years, have been building extruding machines to meet 
the most exacting process requirements. 


Schematic diagram 
shows Dynalog Tem- 
perature Control on 
direct steam heated 3’ 
x 3’ platen press. Sur- 
face Temperature of 
platen is measured by 
resistance bulb at left. 
Steam supply con- 
trolled by Foxboro 
Dynalog M/40 Hyper- 
Reset Controller (top). 














Production line platens can now be 

temperature-controlled within limits that 

used to be achieved only in the laboratory! 
The key to this performance is the Foxboro 

Dynalog Temperature Controller, an instrument 

that’s ruggedly built for continuous produc- 

tion use, yet so sensitive that it provides 

a change of valve position on temperature 

changes as small as .0015°F. 





A Installations of Dynalog Control on platen 7 
Royle #2 (31%4”) presses in two leading rubber mills are - 
mé 


Continuous Vul- 
canizing Extruder 
for room tempera- 
ture compound 
process. 


providing new uniformity and quality N. 
of product. See reproduction 
of actual chart below. 

Write for detailed information. ee ae a as 
The Foxboro Company, , 3B geee. 








a 

Royle extruder 
temperature con- 
trol unit utilizing 








steam and hot | | 622 Neponset Ave., ing 
Foxboro, « U. ¥ 
CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: eaten ” 
e Improved diameter control 
e Reduction in compound scrap UL ie 
e Reduction in electrical faults MRD DX. LP 
e Permits storage of completely mixed compounds PRA ONS OO 
e Permits more economical scheduling of mixing equipment center Se 
e Eliminates “warm-up” operation ae) 
e Possible mill-room economies teed = 
e “Hot” machines may be converted eee = 
e Finished product has smoother finish—better appearance Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. aN en A 
*Licensees of Western Electric Company INSTRUMENTS Ri 
THAT IMPROVE 
bas PRODUCT 
JOHN ROYLE & SONS UNIFORMITY 
10 ESSEX STREET, PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
Feb 
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Suppose you had to make... 





a carpet with a built-in underlay! 


That’s the kind of bonding problem 
that faced carpet manufacturers! Like so 
many other industries, they took it to 
Naugatuck —and got the answer they 
were looking for! 

Naugatuck’s specially compounded 
latices locked the carpet to its underlay 
—flexibly, permanently! No more nail- 
ing or sewing at carpet edges or seams! 
Carpet stays flat, beautiful! 


Noga Cla 





Just as they did, you too may end 
your problems in bonding, coating, dip- 
ping, or saturating. You can turn old 
problems into new and finer products, 
when you turn them over to Naugatuck 
Chemical. Take advantage of the inge- 
nuity and fine latices that have made 
Naugatuck an authority in the field. 
Let us help find the answer you're look- 
ing for. Write today to the address below. 





We Cover the Waterfront 
Lotol® Compound Latices—Ready to Use. 
Kralac® Plastic Latices. 


Nitrex® Butadiene Acrylonitrile 
Copolymer Latex. 


Shrink-Master Process for Rendering 
Woolens Shrink Resistant and Long 
Wearing. 


Latex Natural and Synthetic. 


Koloc® Cationic Resin Compositions for 
Cotton, Rayon and Wool. 
Naugatex® Dispersed Chemical Com- 
pounding Ingredients for all Latices. 


Kralastic® Flexible Plastic Latices. 


Dispersite® Aqueous Dispersion of Rub- 
ber, Reclaimed Rubber or Resins. 


Division of United States Rubber Company 


132 ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


BRANCHES: Akron ¢ Boston ¢ Charlotte * Chicago * Los Angeles * New York ¢ Philadelphia * Memphis 


Rubber Chemicals * Aromatics * Synthetic Rubber * Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals * Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 
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the HOLMES - a 
Fede | VULCANIZED 


cme §6=6| VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 





A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 


One man can operate from 
1 to 17 simultaneously-- 
depending on curing time 


% Operator fatigue is practically nil with 
the Holmes Sponge Rubber Vulcanizing Press. 
Mold remains set--not necessary to lift 
it each time. Press is opened and closed 
by counterbalanced foot levers--no effort, 
no exertion, no fatigue. 
Consequently--one man multiple press 
operation is obtained at minimum labor cost. 
And the initial investment is--1/5 the 
cost of any other press that will do the 
same work as éfficiently. 





WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS—regardiess of your 
particular requirements. With 50 years know-how specializing 
in machinery and molds for the rubber industry--Holmes can 
help you solve your problems, too, as they have for so many 
others. No obligation, of course. 








Represented by: 
Stanley H. HOLMES Company HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Successor to Holmes Bros., Inc Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 
440 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Roll making has been an important part of our 
business for 50 years. 


for processing 


Through research and development in roll design 
and manufacture, we have made important con- 
tributions to greater uniformity and accuracy in 
the product of rubber and other non-metallic 
processing machinery. 





Our engineers specialize in the design of rolls 
; for new or unusual requirements as well as for 
and other non-metallic +) @ \ standard applications. Why not consult them on 


your next roll requirement? 


materials 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Pittsburgh * Vandergrift « New Castle ose 6 Mt Uni Wilmi | 
g 9g Subsidiaries: Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


Youngstown « Canton Stedman Foundry and Machine Company, Inc., 
Avrora, Indiana 


Plants at 


Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills, Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equipment, 
Presses and other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and Steel Castings and Weldments. 
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CARBON BLACKS 
Wyex (EPC) 

Easy Processing Channel Black 
Arrow TX (MPC) 

Medium Processing Channel Black 
Essex (SRF) 

Semi-Reinforcing Furnace Black 
Modulex (HMF) 

High Moculus Furnace Black 
Aromex (HAF) 

High Abras'on Furnace Black 
Arovel (FEF) 

Fast Extrusion Furnace Black 
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CLAYS 
Suprex Clay 


High Reinforcement 
Paragon Clay 
Easy Processing 
Hi-White R 

White Color 
Hydratex R 
Water Fractionated 












RUBBER CHEMICALS 


Turgum S, 

Natac, 

Butac, 

Resin-Acid Softeners 


Aktone 
Accelerator Activator 


J. Mc. HUBER CORPORATION 


100 Park Avenue 


New York 17, New York 
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A New Rotary Seal for High-Speed 


and High-Pressure 


txt TOFORE engineers who were specialists in 
the use of rubber ‘“O” rings had never considered 
it possible to use the “O” ring in a seal for a rotat- 
ing shaft except at very slow rates of motion. The engi- 
neering staff of Precision Rubber Products Corp. con- 
curred in this opinion until recently. Now we believe 
that the fundamental factors which previously made such 
applications impractical have been discovered and 
analyze’. Tests of experimental designs and actual ex- 
perience with working applications embodying the cor- 
rect principles now make it appear not only possible but 
practical to use the “O” ring for a variety of rotating 
shaft seals. Experience indicates that these seals will 
work at relatively high shaft speeds, and the further 
extraordinary indications of this early experience are 
that these seals will also work at pressures considerably 
higher than those common for conventional lip-type or 
diaphragm seals. 
The use of “O” rings as static and reciprocating seals 
is a well-developed and familiar engineering practice ; 
therefore. for the safe of brevity, the term R“O”TO seal 


will be used in this paper to describe the use of the “O” 
ring for sealing rotary motion. The general term, rub- 
ber, is used to describe both synthetic and natural elasto- 
meric materials. 

Our work to date has dealt primarily with the use of 


the “O” ring as the sealing element against oil. The 
further development of this new sealing method, how- 
ever, is by no means solely limited to such applications. 
Before proceeding further, it is only fair to point out that 
patents are pending and/or issued on designs using many 
of the disclosures in this paper. 

Development work has been concentrated around the 
“O” ring type of design because of its simplicity and the 
wide variety of standard sizes of these rings available. 
In many cases it should be possible to use standard ring 
sizes, hut special compounds will be required for certain 
applications where rubber having special characteristics 
Is necessary. 


1Preser-«d before the Rubber & Plastics Division, ASME, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Nov. 27, 1951. 
2 Pre 2 Rubber Products Corp., Dayton, O. 


Applications 


T. J. MceCuistion’ 


The Theory of “O” Ring Rotary Sealing 
Applications 


The Joule effect in rubber has seldom been considered 
as an important engineering tool. This phenomenon, 
however, offers the nearest approach to an explanation 
of the fundamental principle which contributes to the 
success or failure of any design which incorporates the 
“O” ring in a rotating shaft sealing application. In fact, 
it may also account for many of the inconsistent failures 
of conventional oil seals in use today. 

The Joule effect can be illustrated by quickly stretch- 
ing a rubber band and touching it to one’s lip. The rub- 
ber band will be warm. If the band is then allowed to 
contract, it will feel cool. By the same token, if heat is 
applied to most types of rubber in a relaxed condition, 
they will contract slightly if not held rigidly in place. 
These internal forces which cause rubber to contract are 
intensified if the rubber member is in a stretched condi- 
tion, thus producing even larger relative contraction. 

The relation of the Joule effect to seal failures might 
be explained in the following manner. When the “O” 
ring is used in the usual way, the friction of the rubber 
against the rotating shaft generates heat. This heat 
causes the rubber to contract as the Joule effect comes 
into play. The contraction of the rubber, in turn, causes 
a higher unit loading of the rubber against the shaft. The 
cycle of friction, heat, and contraction of the rubber ring 
is repeated until rapid failure of the seal occurs. 

If the “O” ring has peripheral tensile stresses due to 
the rubber being stretched over the shaft, even though 
everything else is in proper working order, failure will 
occur in a very few minutes at shaft speeds above 200 
fpm. Hydraulic or air pressure added to or developed in 
the system, voluntarily or involuntarily, also causes high- 
er unit loading of seals and will cause premature failures 
at even slower shaft speeds. The amount of tensile stress 
allowable, if any, for a rubber seal of any type that rubs 
directly on the shaft will depend upon contact area, pres- 
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sure, unit loading, surface finish of the shaft, and prob- 
ably many other factors not yet evaluated. 

Rubber is such a poor conductor of heat that when the 
“QO” ring is used in the conventional manner on a rotat- 
ing shaft, the rubber surface next to the rotating member 
will contract, pull itself apart, and char before the rest of 
the seal is affected to any great extent. If the assembly 





Fig. 1. 
Passing through Cylinder Filled with Oil Is Sealed with Dia- 


Equipment Used for Developing R’’O’’TO Seal: Shaft 


phragm Seal and on the Other End with ROTO Seal; 
Dismantled Apparatus in Foreground 


is allowed to run for more than a few minutes, the shaft 
will become scored and blue from the excessive heat 
generated. Small cracks will develop in the ring when 
it deteriorates under these conditions, and leakage of the 
contained liquid will take place. 

Preliminary test results indicate that rubber in the 
tensile stressed condition has a higher coefficient of fric- 
tion than when it is in a compressed state. This fact is 
especially noticeable after a few minutes of continuous 
operation of an “O” ring seal on a rotating shaft. The 
Joule effect is also believed to contribute to failures in 
other “OQ” ring applications where the working tempera- 
ture varies over a wide range, such as, with cylinder 
liners, long stroke reciprocating units, and similar appli- 
cations. Some of these failures can be prevented in the 
manner described for high-speed rotating shafts as de- 
scribed later in this paper, but time and space do not 
permit a complete discussion of these special cases in 
detail. 

The Joule effect should not be confused with the tem- 
perature coefficient of linear or volumetric expansion. 
The coefficient of expansion of rubber is roughly ten 
times that of steel. \When the temperature is raised, the 
rubber tends to swell volumetrically a small amount 
owing to the coefficient of expansion. The contraction 
of the rubber ring brought about by the Joule effect ap- 
pears to make the seal want to do more work on the sur- 
face that contacts the rotating member. The coefficient of 
expansion should be considered when designing a unit 
to utilize a R“O”TO seal as well as for other high or 
very low temperature applications, but the effect of the 
expansion coefficient does not seem to be the basic cause 
of seal malfunction. 

As a result of our investigation directed toward means 
of improving the use of “O” rings for seals with rapidly 
rotating shafts, we have found that in order to offset the 
Joule effect and the dimensional changes resulting from 
it, it is necessary to use an oversized ring in relation to 
the shaft. In other words, the ring should be applied 
under peripheral compression. Tentative indications are 
that relaxed rubber can contract as much as 0.015-inch 
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Fig. 2. Seal on Left Stretched over Shaft Failed after 
Four Minutes’ Operation; Oversize-Diameter Seal on 
Right Ran 100 Hours without Failure 


per linear inch, when subjected to high temperature. The 
amount of contraction is primarily dependent upon the 
particular rubber compound used. For example, a one- 
inch shaft would require a ring that has a relaxed I.D. 
of 1.045 inches in order completely to offset the Joule 
effect. The amount of relative oversize necessary for a 
particular application depends upon the degree to which 
the effect is reduced, which in turn is related to the tem- 
perature of operation, shaft speed, area of seal contact, 
and compound. 

“OQ” ring seals, oversized in relation to the shaft, 
which we call R“O”TO seals, do not have a continuing 
heat build-up after the initial few minutes of operation. 
Instead the temperature curve levels off after a moderate 
rise. In contrast, regular-size “O” rings, when used on 
shafts rotating at relatively high speeds and _ stretched 
slightly around the shaft, develop heat continuously until 
failure occurs. 

Lip-type oil seals are sometimes made to operate satis- 
factorily by soaking them in oil prior to use. It is be- 
lieved that the lubrication is very helpful and that the 
slight swelling of the rubber tends to offset the Joule 
effect. Our experience indicates that a few thousandths 
of an inch variation in seal I.D. can mean the difference 
between success and failure in a given application. One 
firm stopped an epidemic of seal failures by following 
our suggestion of trimming a little more of the lip off the 
seals they were using, which, in effect, further increased 
the I.D. of the seal. 


Experimental Details 


Figure 1 shows the test equipment that was used in 
the initial work in the development of the R“O”TO seal. 
It is a simple cylinder filled with oil, and the shaft pass- 
ing through the cylinder is sealed on one end with a dia- 
phragm seal and on the other end with a R“O”TO seal. 
Pressure is applied by attaching a flexible hose to the 
fitting on top of the cylinder. The motor operated the 
shaft at a speed of 3450 rpm. Tests were run by allow- 
ing the shaft to turn steadily for eight hours at a time, or 
until failure of the seal occurred. A seal was considered 
to have failed when the temperature of the oil reached 
290° F., as well as when leakage occurred. 

The diaphragm seal was used so that friction and heat 
could be held to a minimum and one R“O”TO seal at a 
time could be tested. Other arrangements had to be made 
later for work at higher pressures. 

The shaft was so constructed that it would accommo- 
date various sized collars, since it was much easier to 
vary the size of the housing and the shaft by means of 
these collars than to make a new rubber mold for each 
relative [.D.O.D. size of ring needed. Fittings were 
installed on each side of the cylinder to accommodate a 
thermocouple and a pressure line to the hand pump. A 
3450-rpm., 4-hp. motor was used to drive the unit. 

Several of our customers cooperated with us in this 
development program, and we wish to take this occasion 
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to express our sincere thanks to their worthwhile con- 
tributions and splendid assistance, without which the 
program might have been doomed to failure. 


Design Considerations 


Peripheral Compression 


Figure 2 shows two R“O”TO seals that were tested 
under almost identical conditions. The test conditions are 
given below: 


Oal temperative at start of teStS 2.26 cccccccccwsececnas 60° F 
Seal compound in both cases ..... SRlaeca caste tena er eee Same 
Cross-section—both, in........ 139 


Shaft speed—both cases 
Diameter—both cases, 
Groove length—both cases 
Squeeze—both cases ..... 





| CREE Per re Same 
Seal A: 5... tm occ. 0.984 
ye ees OG ahs ors Sa rare are eee eae naa Maan Dona ee Sai 1.044 


The variable in the two tests was that “O” ring A was 
stretched over the shaft and “O” ring B had an I.D. 
about 0.046-inch larger than the shaft diameter prior to 
installation. A little more cross-sectional squeeze was 
created on seal B owing to the “fattening” of the ring 
when peripherally compressed into the groove. Ordi- 
narily one would think that this peripheral compression 
would have increased the tendency of the seal to fail, but 
such was not the case. 

Seal A was considered to have failed after four minutes 
of operation. At that time the oil temperature had 
reached 295° F. and was climbing rapidly. Seal B caused 
the oil temperature to rise to 152° F., at which point the 
temperature leveled off. The test of seal B was allowed to 
run for about 100 hours before being discontinued, with- 
out any sign of leakage or other malfunction. Other 
R"O” TO seals have been tested under similar conditions 
up to +,000 hours without failure. 


Cross-Sectional Squeeze 


The proper amount of squeeze to be applied to 
R"O” TO seals in applications on rotating shafts has to 
be determined by compromise. On one hand, it is desir- 
able to have only enough squeeze to make the seal contact 
the shaft since the unit load on the seal and the area of 
contact with the shaft should be kept to a minimum. 
High unit loading causes unnecessary friction, and the 
larger the contact area the greater the cooling problem. 
On the other hand, more than bare contact is needed to 
offset the effects of the coefficient of expansion and com- 
pression set of the rubber and shaft eccentricity or 
wobble. 

A cross-sectional squeeze of from 2-5% is considered 
a good balance for most R“O”’ TO seal applications when 
“O” rings with a cross-section up to 0.139-inch are 
used. Usually no allowance need be made for the “fat- 
tening’’ effect of peripheral compression if the shaft 
speed does not exceed 700 to 1,000 fpm. 


Shaft Surface Finish and Hardness 


A ground metal surface shaft finish from 5 to 25 
micro-inches appears to be the best from the results 
of preliminary tests. If the metal surface is too smooth, 
the seal will not be lubricated properly and will over- 
heat in the same manner as though the seal had been 
stretched around the shaft. If the surface is too rough, 
the seal will wear excessively. The higher the speed 
and or temperature of operation, the more critical the 
finish and the per cent. squeeze requirements. 

Most of the laboratory tests and field applications to 
date have been with a shaft with a hardness of 55:5 
Rockwell C with good results. Other metal hardness 
may be just as desirable or even better for R“O”TO 
seal applications. Much more study is needed in order 
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to determine the effects of metal hardness and of differ- 
ent metals on this type of seal. 


Groove Length 


Tests thus far seem to indicate that the groove length, 
“EF” dimension, as shown in Figure 3, should be about 
the same as or a little less than the “O” ring cross- 
section after assembly. If the groove is too wide, there 
is a tendency for the seal to snake and sometimes even 
rotate in the groove. A wide groove makes it easier, 
however, to assemble the RO” TO seal. A rather nar- 
row groove may be desirable in some installations so 
that side squeeze is applied to the R“O”TO seal. The 
narrow groove prevents the seal from rotating and de- 
creases the tendency of the seal to take an excessive 
compression set. The following relation is recommended 
as a starting point: 

R“O” TO Seal Groove Length="O” Ring-Cross Sec- 
tion + 2 to 5% 

The combination of cross-sectional squeeze and peri- 
pheral squeeze causes a slight side squeeze on the seal 
when the above formula is used. 


Compound Characteristics 


Proper compound characteristics for R“O”TO seals 
are of major importance. A good compound in the 
proper design will last thousands of hours; while a 
poor compound will last only a few minutes on the same 
application, even though the design is correct. The im- 
portant characteristics that have to be considered and 
carefully controlled in a compound for R“O”TO seals 
are as follows: heat resistance; modulus; hardness, 
hysteresis, and stress relaxation; compression set; and 
oil resistance. With the finished moldings the dimensional 
tolerances must be held to narrow limits. 

Strict quality control and good factory housekeeping 
are essential if all of these factors are to be kept in the 
proper balance. 

From the engineer's standpoint each compound should 
be approved before use by testing it in the particular 
application for which it is intended. Functional testing 
will usually tell quickly whether or not a compound 
has the necessary qualities such as heat resistance, hy- 
steresis, etc. Oil resistance, hardness, and tolerances are 
the primary items to check for production control after 
a particular compound has been proved by functional 
test. 

High modulus compounds in the 80 to 90 Shore A 
durometer hardness class are needed for most R“O”TO 
seal applications. Softer, high elongation compounds ap- 
parently tend to be pulled or stretched by the friction 
of the rotating shaft. The more the seal is pulled around 
by the shaft, the greater the stretch of the rubber at the 
shaft surface. This stretching results in still higher fric- 
tion and more of a tendency for the rubber to overheat 
and pull itself apart because of the Joule effect. There- 
fore the higher the speed of operation, the higher the 
modulus and hardness needed in the compound for use 
under such conditions. On the other hand harder, high 
modulus stocks tend to exert more of a load on the seal, 
when the same relative squeeze is used, and create higher 
starting friction. 

The proper hysteresis and recovery characteristics 
are most important factors in selecting a R“O” LO seal 
compound, The rubber must have the proper snap or 
resiliency in order that the seal will make the necessary 
quick recovery and remain in contact with the rotating 
member at all times. The higher the speed of the shaft 
and the higher the temperature developed, the more 
critical this factor of resiliency becomes, and only one 
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Fig. 3. R’O”’TO Seal Installation Showing Details of 
Proper Groove Length, Seal Diameter, Squeeze, Etc. 


SOFT "0" RING 
- RELATIVELY HARD 


RELATIVELY SOFT 
SQUARE RUBBE R‘O" TO SEAL 


UBBER 
RING 


Seal Assembly 


It is necessary to round the corners of the shaft over 
which the R°O”TO seal must pass during assembly. 
A minimum radius of 0.005-inch of the end of the shaft 
can be tolerated in most cases, but a larger radius is 
helpful and desirable. This rounded shaft end prevents 
the seal from being cut by otherwise sharp edges dur- 
ing assembly and also allows the seal to retain its pre- 
lubrication. 

Lubrication, prior to assembly, is vital for the “break- 
in” of the R“O”TO seal. Without this lubrication, high- 
speed applications may perform erratically. Grease has 
proved superior to the various oils tested to date. One 
user of these seals has found a graphite grease that 
satisfies his requirements. \We have found that a barium 
grease is satisfactory also, but we cannot make definite 
recommendations at this time because we feel that more 
study is needed on this phase of the R“O”’TO seal pro- 
gram. 


Seal Operation 


Before the decision is made to try a R“O”TO seal for 
a given job, it is necessary to analyze the application 
carefully. For example, if the rotational speed is the 


WARD R'O" TO SEAL 





























Fig. 4. Installation Employing Rela- 
tively Hard R’’O’’TO Seal and Rela- 
tively Soft Square Rubber Ring 


or two types of rubber polymers have been found satis- 
factory thus far for R“O”TO seal application. 

Fairly low compression set is important, but can easily 
be overemphasized. A compromise seems necessary in 
order to give the proper resilience and hysteresis char- 
acteristics. Some compounds that have superior com- 
pression set characteristics will leak badly when used for 
R“O”"TO seals. Unfortunately failure due to this cause 
may not show up until the unit has been assembled for 
a month or two. 

Testing for oil resistance, i.e., swell in ASTM #1 and 
#3 oil, is one of the best production control tests, if 
conducted properly. The seals should also be tested in the 
oil in which they are to be used commercially, since 
excessive swell cannot be tolerated. A good indication 
of how much volumetric swell can be permitted in a 
given design will be found by comparing the cross-sec- 
tional area of the groove to the cross-sectional area of 
the seal. The groove area should be greater than the 
“QO” ring cross-section plus swell. 

Considerable progress has been made in compound 
development by the Precision Rubber Products Corp. 
laboratory since the start of the R°O"'TO seal program. 
As more and more performance data are obtained, it is 
reasonable to assume that much better R“O”’TO seal 
compounds can be developed. 
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Fig. 5. Design Similar to That Shown 
in Figure 4 Except Two “O” Rings 
Are Used 





Fig. 6. Design Using What Might Be 
Termed Half an ‘’O” Ring 


same in both cases, a hydraulic pump seal can be operated 
at slightly higher temperature than a shaft bearing seal, 
since apparently there is more efficient cooling of the 
gland in the case of the pump application. 

The following examples of R“O”TO seal applications 
are given to provide an indication of current trends: 

1. One firm is using the seal successfully at inter- 
mittent pressures as high as 1000 psi. in connection with 
a shaft operating at 520 fpm. 

2. Another firm has been able to seal at room tempera- 
ture for 300 hours a 34-inch bearing shaft turning at 
9000 rpm. With temperatures ranging between —65 
and + 250° F., however, satisfactory sealing was not 
obtained, but efforts are being continued to solve this 
problem. 

3. Another company has been successful in sealing a 
5¢-inch shaft on farm equipment which operates at 4000 
rpm. (shaft speed is approximately 640 fpm.). 

Since most of the data on field tests are the property 
of our customers, we are not at liberty to describe many 
other applications now in service. Several thousand 
R“O"'TO seals are in service at the present time, how- 
ever, and no trouble has been reported with these ap- 
plications to date. 

(Continued on page 581) 
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‘Carbowax. 


Compounds 


and Polyethylene Glycols 
Aid in Rubber Fabricating 


C. P. McClelland? 


\\ ARBOWAX” compounds and polyethylene gly- 
cols are today one of our most important aids 
in rubber goods fabricating. The first commer- 

cial availability of these products coincides approxi- 
mately with the initial large-scale production and use of 
styrene-butadiene synthetic rubber in 1941. In that year 
the total amount of synthetic rubber used in Canada and 
the United States was about 6,000 long tons. This con- 
sumption figure has increased to about 725,000 tons in 
1951, a growth of about 1100%. During the same period 
the use of liquid and solid polyethylene glycols as rubber 
lubricants and release agents grew at about the same 
rate. This fact should not be interpreted as a deemphasis 
of the use of these products with natural rubber, but 
rather should point out that the processing of synthetic 
rubber with its low tear strength was greatly facilitated 
by commercial use of “Carbowax”? compounds and poly- 
ethylene glycols. 

Prior to 1941 the lubrication and mold release of rub- 
ber products was carried out with such materials as 
soap, glycerine, and sulfated and sulfonated oils. The 
soap and solubilized oils were different to work with, 
and, more important, all contained inorganic portions in 
their chemical molecules which would not burn away. 
This non-burnable portion caused a residue build-up in 
the molds which necessitated frequent clean-up periods 
with a consequent loss in production. Glycerine, while 
water-soluble and wholly organic in its chemical mole- 
cule, is volatile, and its use results in excessive losses 
during rubber processing, In addition, glycerine lacks 
sufficient lubricating action for most molding operations. 


Physical and Chemical Properties 


Before describing the many uses of “Carbowax” com- 
pounds and polyethylene glycols in the rubber industry, 
a brief discussion of their chemical nature and physical 


1 Presented before the Kitchener Rubber Group, Wellington-Waterloo Sec- 
tion, Chemical Institute of Canada, Jan. 15, 1952. 

2 Carbide & C arbon Chemicals Co., Division of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., New York, i a 


properties may be helpful. These products are a series 
of water-soluble, non-volatile, liquid and solid lubricants. 
Chemically they are polymers otf ethylene oxide, but 
the several members of the series differ irom each other 
in average molecular weight. This difference in nici cular 
weight affects many of the physical properties of the 
individual products. They are named according to their 
molecular weight, with the exception of “Carbowax” 
compound 1500, which is @ blend of the 300 and 1540 
compounds. The liquid products are polyethylene gly- 
cols 200, 300, 400, and 600. The solid materials, sold 
under the trade mark “Carbowax,” are compounds 1000, 
1500, 1540, 4000, and 6000. All of these — are 
easy to store and handle. The liquids are relatively low 
in viscosity and are shipped in drums and tank cars. 
The softer solids are shipped in open head drums or 
polyethylene- lined paper cartons, and the flaked solids 
in waterproof bags. Of these nine materials, the prin- 
cipal ones of interest to the rubber goods fabricator are 
polyethylene glycol 400 and “Carbowax”? compounds 
1500 and 4000. The physical properties of the most in- 
terest to the rubber industry are listed in the accom- 
panying table. 

All of the products are very low in inorganic ash, 
being controlled by specification to less than 0.1 or 0.2%. 
When used as rubber lubricants, these products leave no 
unburnable residue to build up in the molds. The high 
flash points of over 400° F. are also well above the tem- 
peratures generally encountered in rubber goods fabricat- 
ing. The high water solubility of these products insures 
ease of application and of removal from the mold surface 
when desired. 

The last two properties listed in the table, hygro- 
scopicity and evaporation loss, are given relative to gly- 
cerine, a familiar product in industry. The liquid and 
solid polyethylene glycols are substantially less hygro- 
scopic than glycerine which minimizes any chance of 
steam pockets being formed during the hot processing 
of the rubber. Polyethylene glycols 200, 300, and 400 
are approximately half as volatile as glycerine at tem- 








PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF THE POLYETHYLENE 











Saybolt 
Freezing Viscosity 
Physical oir of Liquids 
Product Form at 70° F. 
Polyethylene glycol 200 water-white liquid super-cools 290 
ON leas sant . wWwater-white liqt 1id 5-46 390 
CEE water- white liquid 39-50 560 
| Se water-white liquid 68-77 semi-solid 
“Carbowax’’ Compot end 
1000. Cévesvtcccnns WEIRD, Rate Sona 98-104 solid 
DOE scans Ta alnes white, soft solid 100-106 solid 
ee .. white, hard solid 109-115 solid 
_ ere white, hard flakes 127-133 solid 
Sea ee wh‘te, hard flakes 140-146 solid 
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GLYCOLS AND “CARBOWAX” COMPOUNDS {vaporation 
Loss at 300° F. 











Flash Water mparative xlycerol = 100) 
Point F. > ibility or - abe Min 
Cleveland 
Open Cuy 
>325 
>375 
>425 
>450 
<0.1 >450 approx. 70 35 -VvO 
<0.1 >425 pprox. 73 35 -volat 
<0.1 >450 ipprox. 70 30 -volati 
<0.2 >475 approx. 62 roscopic non-volatile 
<0.2 >475 approx. 50 non-hygroscopi non atile 








peratures of 300° F. This difference can be made still 
greater, if desired, by incorporating a small amount of 
antioxidant such as hydroquinone monomethyl ether in 
the polyethylene glycol. The low volability of these com- 
pounds 1s particularly important in the lubrication of tire 
curing bags where losses can occur from the hot bag 
surface during the return cvcle from the curing molds. 


Applications 


The applications of the liquid and solid polyethylene 
glycols in rubber goods fabricating are of four general 
tvpes—mold release of mechanical goods, mold release 
of foam rubber, lubrication of tire airbags, and lubrica- 
tion of products made from latices. “Carbowax” com- 
pound 4000 and sometimes compound 6000 are the choice 
for mold release; polyethylene glycol 400 and sometimes 
300 for tire airbag lubrication: while “Carbowax” com- 
pound 1500 works best in the lubrication of latex prod- 
ucts. 

All types of rubber have been successfully lubricated 
with these polyethylene glycols. No adverse effect has 
ever been reported. 


Mechanical Goods Molding 


Mechanical goods, such as shoe soles and heels, radia- 
tor hose, battery cases, hydraulic brake cups, rubber 
mats, and many other products, are regularly molded 
with “Carbowax” compounds 4000 and 6000 as the 
lubricant. The general practice in utilizing these com- 
pounds is to spray or brush on the molds a water solu- 
tion containing from 0.5 to 5° by weight of the com- 
ound. Usually this application will last through a num- 
ber of molding cycles. Both the concentration of “Carbo- 
wax” compound used and the frequency with which the 
lubricant must be applied depend on the composition of 
the rubber compound, the temperature of the cure, and 
the method of application. Large amounts of some of the 
fillers employed in rubber compounds will increase the 
quantity of lubricant required by absorbing excessive 
amounts of the lubricant solution. Calcium carbonate is 
reported to be objectionable in this respect. Manual 
brushing of the lubricant on the mold, while often most 
convenient, tends to give uneven application of the lubri- 
cant so that spraying is generally preferred. “Carbowax” 
compound 6000 has slightly better lubricating properties 
than the 4000 compound and is preferred when the de- 
mands on the lubricant are severe, as in the molding of 
hard rubber battery cases. 


Foam Rubber Molding 


The large-scale use of foam rubber in making mat- 
tresses, pillows, cushions, automobile seats, and many 
other articles is now a large operation in the rubber in- 
dustry. “Carbowax” compound 4000 is the most widely 
used release agent for the molding of such foam rubber 
articles because of its excellent release properties, solid 
form, and negligible effect on the foam itself. Most other 
types of lubricants either break the foam structure or 
tend to be washed off the mold surface when the foamed 
latex is poured into the mold. 

Compound +4000 is sprayed on the molds either in 
aqueous solution or in a solution of about 90% isopro- 
panol and 10% water. Generally 5% to 20% by weight 
of the compound is dissolved in these solutions, and 
sometimes a small amount of clay or tale is added. After 
the solution has been sprayed on the mold, it is either 
dried with applied heat or allowed to dry by evaporation 
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at room temperature. The lubricant 1s then present as a 
solid film when the foamed latex is poured. The choice 
of isopropanol or water depends on the drying time 
available for the molds after the lubricant solution is 
applied. Water is preferred, but if the time cycle is short, 
isopropanol should be used to obtain faster drying. The 
concentration of compound 4000 used is governed largely 
by the intricacy of the mold and the depth of the inserts. 
Less lubricant is required with natural rubber than with 
hutadiene-stvrene rubber. 


Lubrication of Tire Airbags 


A good airbag lubricant should be water soluble, non- 
volatile, non-irritating to the human skin, and should 
impart slip to the rubber and promote long airbag life. 
Polyethylene glycol 400 is outstanding in meeting all of 
these requirements. Its low volatility is particularly im- 
portant where the processing of tires is rapid so that 
the airbags remain hot throughout the whole cycle of 
operations. Under such conditions the use of the 400 
compound can reduce the amount of lubricant needed by 
from 20 to 40°. The wide acceptance of the polyethy- 
lene glycols and “Carbowax” compounds in pharma- 
ceutical ointments is indicative of their bland effect on 
the skin. 

Plant experience has indicated that the use of the +00 
compound is accompanied by satisfactory airbag life. 
Formulae for airbag lubricants vary widely and are 
usually different for every plant of the many companies 
making tires. As a starting point, the following general 
formula for a polyethylene glycol 400 lubricant solution 
is offered: polyethylene glycol 400 by weight, 10-30% ; 
mica, by weight, 10-30% ; and, 60-80% water. Some- 
times the addition of about 0.1% of soap is desirable. 


Latex Products Lubrication 


“Carbowax”? compound 1500 is being used as a lubri- 
cant for products made from latices other than foam 
rubber. The 1500 compound serves as a lubricant in 
coating latex on textile fabrics and also functions as a 
parting agent for latex dipped gloves. In these applica- 
tions, about 2% to 5% by weight of compound 1500 is 
generally mixed into the latex compound. 


Miscellaneous Applications 
Secause of the familiarity of rubber processors with 
these polyethylene glycols it is natural that other ap- 


plications for them have developed in the rubber in- 
dustry. “Carbowax” compound 1500 is finding wide- 
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spread use in the recapping of white sidewall tires. This 
paste-like material is spread over the white sidewall 
and prevents yellowing during the curing operation ; 
aiter which it then can be easily washed off with water. 





United States Rubber Co. 


Fig. 2. Foam Rubber Automobile Seat Cover Being 
Removed from Mold with Aid of ‘’Carbowax’’ Com- 
pound as Release Agent 


Compound 1000 has found application as a heat trans- 
fer medium in vulcanizing equipment; while compound 
4000, applied as a 1% solution containing 0.1% of 
“Tergitol” wetting agent 7 to improve spreading, forms 
an excellent temporary anti-static coating for many rub- 
ber products such as belts. Compound 6000 solutions 
are used when hard rubber is machined, and polyethy- 
lene glycol 400 is suggested as a part of the coagulant 
bath in connection with the manufacture of latex coated 
fibers. 


Other New Rubber Chemicals 


The polypropylene glycols are now commercially 
available in three different molecular weight ranges: 
namely, 425, 1025, and 2025, all of which are liquids. 
The 425 compound is water soluble; while the others 
are insoluble in water. These products are somewhat 
better lubricants and are more soluble in hydrocarbon 
solvents than the polyethylene glycols; yet they have no 
adverse action of rubber. 

‘Ucon” brand fluids are chemically related to both 
polyethylene and polypropylene glycols. They are avail- 
able in a wide variety of tvpes—both water soluble and 
water insoluble. Together with the polypropylene glycols 
the ““Ucon” fluids are useful in lubricating rubber, par- 
ticularly where pressure is exerted on rubber-to-metal 
surfaces. 

A new surface active compound, marketed as ‘“Tergitol” 
XC, is also chemically related to the polyethylene glycols 
and polypropylene glycols. This product is a good de- 
tergent and emulsifier and should be a good rubber 
lubricant. It is presently available in semi-commercial 
(juantities, and most of its uses have yet to be explored. 
This material should have excellent possibilities as a 
tire tread lubricant, a suspending agent for inert solids, 
and possibly, also, as an emulsifier for use with rubber 
latices. 

The terms “Carbowax,” “Tergitol,’”’ and “Ucon” are 
registered trade marks of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
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Rotary Seal 


(Continued from page 578) 
Future Plans 


From the beginning of the R“O”TO seal program it 
has been the objective to make and keep the seal and its 
installation as simple and inexpensive as possible. The 
overall cost of the R“O”TO seal is considerably less 
than that of other oil or mechanical seals that will do 
the same job. Companies now using the R“O”TO seal 
have stated that their savings amount to as much as 80°. 

Progress to date indicates that it is possible to provide 
a satisfactory seal for many applications with just an 
“O” ring in a groove. A number of applications are out- 
side the speed and temperature range limits of the single 
seal, however, and further investigation with more 
complicated designs is planned. The objective will still 
be to keep the new designs as inexpensive, simple in 
construction, and as easy to assemble as possible. 

Figures 4, 5, and 6 show three designs under con- 
sideration. The objective in each case has been to de- 
crease the unit load on the seal without having to re- 
duce the modulus or hardness of the rubber element 
rubbing against the shaft. 

Figure 4 shows a square cross-sectional ring made of 
relatively soft rubber pushing the harder oversized “O” 
ring against the shaft. In this design the unit load is 
reduced; the better compression set characteristic of 
the soft rubber ring is realized, and the friction against 
the shaft is less because of the harder rubber ring used 
at that point. 

The design shown in Figure 5 is based on the same 
principles as that of Figure 4; the only difference is 
the use of two “O” rings instead of one square cross- 
section ring and one “O”’ ring. 

Figure 6 illustrates what might be termed as half 
an “O” ring. In this design, in addition to having a 
reduced surface area rubbing on the shaft, the unit 
loading of the seal is distributed through more rela- 
tive depth. In each case the effect is that of using a 
lower rate spring. 

A large number of possible designs would employ 
combinations of rubber and metallic springs. We believe, 
therefore, that we have just scratched the surface in the 
development of a new rotary seal for high-speed and 
high-pressure applications. 





NRB Opens New Laboratory 


The new Natural Rubber Bureau research laboratory 
in Rosslyn, Va., just across the Potomac from Wash- 
ington, D. C., was viewed January 15 by more than 100 
persons from government, industry, and the press. 

Warren S. Lockwood, director of the Bureau, and 
his associate, H. C. Bugbee, explained the new lab- 
oratory would devote most of its efforts to determining 
fully the advantages accruing from adding rubber to 
asphalt for highway use. In carrying out this objective, 
tests will be made with every type of rubber (natural, 
reclaimed, synthetic, etc.) in every possible form. 

The laboratory is under the professional engineering 
direction of Harry K. Fisher, NRB rubber road con- 
sultant. Its staff includes graduate engineers, chemists, 
and technicians, with highway research and _ practical 
experience obtained in many state and city departments. 

Further details of the laboratory’s equipment and 
work will appear in a future issue. 
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The Library of the Division 
of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S. 


Ralph F. Wolf’ 


HAT did C. O. \Weber conclude about the use 

of oleic acid in rubber in 1904? 

How much trinitrobenzene did Ostromislenski 
use in vuleanizing rubber without sulfur in 1915? Is there 
available a bibliography of other -eferences to non- 
sulfur vulcanization ? 

Where can a list be obtained of references about work 
done on “O” rings since the end of the war? 

How was rubber soling compounded in the 1930's 
before high styrene copy lyme ‘r resins were manufactured ? 
_ Where can a copy be obtained of a reference in a 
foreign journal such as Revue Générale du Caoutchouc 
or Kautschuk und Gummi, or possibly a lesser known 
publication such as The Australian Plastics Journal? 

Difficult questions? Not for anyone who belongs to 
the Division of Rubber Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society. Every member of that organization 
has, in effect, the world’s largest library of technical and 
historical information about the rubber industry and its 
technology as close to him as the nearest telephone or 
mailbox. 

Many members of the Rubber Division themselves do 
not yet know what a wealth of information and what a 
variety of services are available to them as a result of 
the activities of their library committee and the Rubber 
Library which the Division operates at the University of 
Akron in Akron, O. 

Rubber Division members should realize that thev 
now have access to a Rubber Library which approaches 
the two requisites of any good technical library. First, 
it has at hand; or is collecting, all significant literature 
dealing with rubber chemistry and technology; and, 
second, it is making this information rez adily available 
to those who need it. 

The Division’s library committee wants to emphasize 
the second point particularly. Individual members, 
especially those in small companies, located at a distance 
trom the major rubber manufacturing centers or out of 
range of any of the local rubber groups, may feel that 
the Rubber Library can only be used by the big com- 
panies or by those individuals who are able to visit it 
in person. 

Such is not the case at all, and Benjamin S. Garvey, 
Jr., Sharples Chemicals, Inc., chairman of the library 
committee, emphatically expresses the hope that the 
small company technical man who has no library facili- 
ties at his command will consider the Division libr: ry 
his own and make use of it to the fullest extent. 


How to Use the Rubber Division Library 


The process by which any member, even the most 
isolated one, obtains information from the Rubber Li- 
brary is quite simple. A union list of all the journals 
and periodicals which are available through the Rubber 
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Library will be sent within a short time to every mem- 
ber of the Division with the exception of those employed 
in the four major rubber companies in Akron. -\ similar 
union list of the books that are available will also be sent 
to the same members in the near future. The lists are 
also on file in the public libraries of most of the larger 
cities, particularly in rubber manufacturing areas. Libra- 
rians in smaller towns who do not receive the lists can 
obtain them by making request to the Rubber Library. 
Any accredited library can obtain any item on these lists. 

The Division member merely visits his local library, 
makes known his wants, and the library in his own com- 
munity then obtains the desired material from the Rub- 
ber Library on an inter-library loan. The material is 
returned through the local library also. Ouce known in 
the library in his own community, the member of the 
Rubber Division will "hale Se find that he can borrow 
material by simply calling his local librarian or mailing 
in his request. 

Failure of the Division’s membership to realize how 
easy it is to obtain material from the Rubber Library 
has been due to lack of information, and this has been 
in part, intentional. The ability to furnish such service 
demands the service of a full-time librarian. Unti! com- 
paratively recently, lack of funds to hire the necessary 
personnel severely limited the amount of service that 
could be rendered, and as long as this condition existed, 
it was unwise to publicize what the Library hoped to be 
able to do in the future. This condition was remedied last 
year by the appointment of a librarian who has been 
working full time since last fall. The librarian is Miss 
Betty Jo Clinebell,? a University of Akron chemistry 
graduate, who worked previously in_ the science and 
technology division of the University’s Bierce Library. 

Now that both material and personnel to handle the 
activities of the Rubber Library are available. officers 
of the Division hope that the membership will take full 
advantage of the new service which, obviously. can be 
of great value. 


The Development of the Rubber Library Idea 


The idea of a Division sponsored library was tirst pro- 
posed to the executive committee during the fall meet- 
ing in Chicago, Ill., in 1946. At that time the tnance 
committee, through its chairman, R. P. Dinsmore, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., recommended the establish- 
ment of a rubber library at the University of Akron. 
Among other things it was proposed that, in addition 
to all books, periodic: us, and reports provided by the 
Division, this library should also contain all records of 
synthetic rubber research made available by the govern- 
ment as well as reports of the technical rubber missions 
that visited Germany at the end of World War II. 

The executive committee felt that the proposal should 
be given further study and appointed Dr. Garvey, chair- 
man of the library committee, which was charged with 
developing a specific plan. Dr. Garvey has continued 
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Fig. 1. Original Bierce Library at the University of Akron 


to head the committee ever since, and the Division owes 
him a great debt for having developed the Rubber Li- 
brary to the actuality it is today. 

The original library committee consisted of H. C. 
Tingey, United States Rubber Co.; Harry N. Stevens, 
B. F. Goodrich Co.; Miss Leora Straka, Goodyear ; 
Miss Dorothy Hamlen, University of Akron; Miss 
Phyllis Hamilton, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; Frank 
Kovacs, Seiberling Rubber Co.; and Ralph Appleby, 
EK. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. Miss Hamilton, 
Mr. Appleby, and Mr. Kovacs are no longer active on the 
committee. Miss Lois Brock, General Tire & Rubber 
Co.; Miss Fern Bloom, Goodrich; Miss Dorris Hall, 
Firestone; and H. E. Simmons, University of Akron, 
were added to the original group, and still later, Ralph 
F, Wolf. 

The early proposal to collect, sort, and make available 
in useful form the complete story of the wartime develop- 
ment of synthetic rubber was thoroughly studied and 
dropped for several reasons. Collating and editing the 
vast mass of material available would have been a monu- 
mental task from the standpoints of both time and money 
required, The security classification of many of the docu- 
ments would have added further complications. In the 
meantime a decision of the Division to sponsor a mono- 
graph on synthetic rubber obviated much of the need of 
the project. 

Even before the idea of a Division sponsored library 
had ever been broached, the several industrial libraries 
in Akron had found it mutually advantageous to pool 
their resources and trade published technical information. 
An informal sort of union list existed to aid this inter- 
change. The library committee suggested first that the 
Division sponsor the expansion and publication of this 
informal union list. 

In the fall of 1947, the executive committee of the 
Rubber Division received a recommendation from a sub- 
committee consisting of E. B. Babcock, Firestone; C. 
\V. Christensen, Monsanto Chemical Co.; H. E. Fritz, 
Goodrich; C. P. Hall, C. P. Hall Co.; and Dr. Dinsmore, 
that the Division sponsor the development at the Uni- 
versity of Akron of a comprehensive central library of 
rubber technology. As a first step in this development, 
it was suggested that the Division support the com- 
piling of a union list of serials which would be avail- 
able through the Bierce Library of the University. 

This list was prepared, and the initial list, made avail- 
able in 1948, included all of the holdings of Firestone, 
General Tire, Goodrich, Goodyear, U. S. Rubber, and 
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University of Akron libraries. Later, du Pont and Glenn 
LL. Martin Co, joined in the undertaking. 

In operation, any journal on the list can be obtained 
from and returned to any accredited library. An indi- 
vidual borrows from his local library which in turn gets 
the desired item from the library at the University of 
Akron on an inter-library loan. If it is not on the shelves 
at the University, it is obtained from one of the cooperat- 
ing libraries. In other words, the collection is not all in 
one place, but it is all available through the library of the 
University of Akron. 





Fig. 2. Addition to the Bierce Library 


\Vhen this master list of the holdings of the various 
cooperating libraries was completed, many gaps were re- 
vealed in files of some journals, particularly the foreign 
ones. In order to remedy this situation the Division 
has made annual grants, and missing journals have been 
acquired whenever they could be found. 

A logical second step was the compilation of a similar 
union list of books available in the cooperating libraries, 
and this was issued in November, 1949. The Division 
librarian plans the annual revision of the union lists of 
both books and periodicals. 


Other Rubber Library Projects 


Another project which was among the first activities 
proposed for the library committee was the preparation of 
special bibliographies on subjects that might be of wide- 
spread interest to the membership of the Rubber Di- 
vision. It was found impossible to do this until a regu- 
lar librarian was employed. Shortly after this step was 
taken the first such bibliography—A Survey on the Use 
of Rubber in Bituminous Pavements” by Miss Clinebell 
and Miss Straka—appeared in the October, 1951, issue 
of Rubber Age. A number of similar surveys are planned, 
the subjects including foam rubber, rubber base paints, 
and rubber to metal adhesion. Members of the Division 
have been asked to suggest subjects for other surveys. 
These suggestions should be sent to Miss Clinebell, 
Rubber Library, University of Akron. 

In addition to handling inter-library loans and the 
preparation of the union lists and special bibliographies, 
the library committee and the Division librarian are cur- 
rently engaged in several other activities. 

One of these is the compiling jointly with the Division 
treasurer, of a membership directory for the Division, 
a task which in the past has been handled by the Di- 
vision secretary. Other duties include keeping a running 
biblography of the rubber literature since June, 1951; 
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laintaining a file of newspaper clippings concerning 
te and plastics ; answering requests for specific bibli- 
ographies and technical literature questions; preparing 
a card file of trade names used in the rubber and plastics 
industries ; and assembling statistics on production and 
consumption of rubber and rubber chemicals. 

A number of other projects have been proposed from 
time to time, but have either been dri ypped or postponed 
tor various reasons. Preparation of a glossary of rubber 
terms was considered, but not undertaken when it was 
found that subcommittee of Committee D-11 of the 
American Society for Testing Materials under Harry L. 
Fisher, National Research Council, was already working 
on this project. Establishment of a translation service 
was discussed, and the idea abandoned. 


Future Plans 


The library committee envisions a steadily increasing 
usefulness of the Rubber Library to the Division in the 
future. Many projects in connection with rubber litera- 
ture research have needed doing for a long time, but 
have languished because no group was available to 
handle them. For example, an unfilled bibliographical 
gap of 13 years exists between 1922, the last year cov- 
ered in Bedford and Winkelmann’s “Systematic Survey 

Rubber Chemistry” and 1935, the first year covered 


oe 


by the “Bibliography of Rubber Literature” which was 
first published by Rubber Age, but was later taken over 
by the Division’s bibliography committee. The services 
of the Rubber Library have been offered to the bibli- 
oraphy committee, incidentally, and it is expected that 
these will be used to an increasing extent. 

Consideration has also been given and is still being 
given to methods whereby the Library could cooperate 
effectively with the editorial staffs of the A. C. S. pub- 
lication, Rubber Chemistry and Technology and Chemical 
Abstracts. This cooperation may well prove to be one of 
its most important functions at some time in the future. 

Operation of the Rubber Library has been carried on at 
almost no expense to the Division. Expenses were negli- 
gible until a librarian was employed. This step was not 
attempted until a donation of $5,000 was received from 
The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., early in 
1951. A proposal made by the University of Akron in 
1950 to share equally the cost of a librarian with the 
Rubber Division fell through when the executive com- 
mittee of the Division voted against allocation of any 
money for this purpose. In addition to the RMA gift, 
substantial donations have also been received from var- 
ious supplier companies. At present, continuation of the 
Rubber Library is apparently contingent upon the con- 
tinued generosity of the RMA and supplier companies 
to the rubber industry. 








Deco-Blok Textured Plastic Tile with Striated Surface 


Striated Plastic Wall Tile 
D« SCO-BLOK TEXTURE TILE, a new striated plastic wall 


tile available in a wide variety of colors, has opened new 
decorative possibilities to architects and builders. Made by Plas- 
tics Engineering, Inc., Cleveland, O., the tile is designed for use 
in business and civic institutions where beauty must blend with 
practicality. Molded of Lystrex polystyrene plastic, a product 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., Deco-Blok breaks with the tradition 
irfaced tile. The surface of the new tile is heavily 
parallel grooves which give a three-dimensional tex- 
hitherto obtainable only with costly wood paneling. 
nine-inch square tiles also mark a departure from 
conventional design by having more than four times the area 
of standard kitchen and bathroom tile. 

The new tile can be quickly and economically applied to ceilings 
and walls by means of a tight binding mastic. To highlight the 
texture look, Deco-Blok is generally applied so that the striations 
of adjoining tiles are at right angles. The tiles are currently 
available in 12 molded-in colors ranging from deep tones to 
muted pastels. In addition, the tiles are resistant to scratching. 
scuffing, greases, and oils. 
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OFF ON PROPORTIONING 
CONTROL CONTROL 


Model JP Gardsman Proportioning Temperature Controller. 

Graphs Show (Left) Oscillating Temperature Control Given by 

Standard Off-On Controller, and (Right) Smooth Temperature 

Control Given by the Model JP Gardsman Proportioning 
Controller 


Pyrometric Controller 


PROPORTIONING indicating pyrometric controller in the 

same price range as regular off-on indicating controllers 
is now being manufactured by Taco West Corp., Chicago, III. 
Designated the Model JP Gardsman proportion.ng controller, 
the instrument is of use wherever exact temperatures must be 
maintained. 

The proportioning controller automatically adjusts the ratio 
of power “on” and “off” over a given time cycle to maintain any 
desired temperature set with the index pointer. This control 
results in a straightening out of the temperature curve, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The controller thus an- 
ticipates and corrects for thermal inertia by preventing control 
point overshooting on most installations, with resultant improve- 
ment in production. 

A feature of the Model JP is that the meter pointer indicates 
the accurate temperature at all times because the proportioning 
action takes place in the controller section of the circuit and 
does not affect the reading of the indicating pointer. The new 
controller is available in 36 standard scale and thermocouple 
ranges and may be powered by either 115-or 230-volt, 60-cycle 
lines. 
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Editorials 


The Need of a Full Report of the Government's Synthetic Rubber Program 


N PRIVATE industry, if a research department of 


a corporation spent more than $30,000,000 in the 

course of 10 vears, its stockholders as well as its 
corporate management would have reason to expect that 
both interim and final reports on the various projects 
investigated would be available in a correlated form for 
examination at any time. 

The Synthetic Rubber Division, formerly the Office 
of Rubber Reserve, of the Reconstruction Finance Corp.., 
has had the responsibility for research on synthetic 
rubber in connection with the government rubber pro- 
gram for the past 10 years. Although numerous tech- 
nical and scientific papers have been published by work- 
ers under contract with RFC, no overall summary or 
correlation of the work done has ever been made. Within 
the next year or two the major responsibility for re- 
search and synthetic rubber may pass from government 
to industry. The time has come for the preparation of 
a full report on government research on synthetic rub- 
ber over the past decade. 

This issue of India RuBBer Wortp carries a story 
on the organization of the Library of the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry of the American Chemical Society 
in which it is reported that the Library originally planned 
to collect all the records of synthetic rubber research 
made available by the government, but “the proposal 
to collect, sort, and make available in useful form the 
complete story of the wartime development of synthetic 
rubber was thoroughly studied and dropped for several 
reasons. Collating and editing the vast mass of material 
available would have been a monumental task from the 
standpoint of both time and money required,” it was 
said, 

Another reason given for not undertaking this ‘‘monu- 
mental task” was the decision of the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry to publish its own monograph on synthetic 
rubber. This publication, which should be available by 
mid-1952, cannot be considered, however, as a_sub- 
stitute for a full report on the government's synthetic 
rubber research and development program. 

There have been reports on the overall synthetic rub- 
ber program for which RFC has been either directly 
or indirectly responsible, but the amount of space de- 
voted to details of the research part of the program 
has been very small. The “Report on the Rubber Pro- 
gram—1940-1945—Rubber Reserve Company,” issued 
in February, 1945, included about a page on the subject 
of research. At that time it was mentioned that about 
$12,000,000 had been authorized for research work. 

“Synthetic Rubber—Recommendations of the Presi- 
dent,” issued in January, 1950, and sometimes referred 





to as the “Steelman Report,” was quite comprehensive 
in scope, but again the subject of research was disposed 
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of in a littke more than two pages. Expenditures for 
research now amounted to $25,000,000. 

The “1951 Annual Report and Financial Statements 
—Reconstruction Finance Corporation,” released on 
December 24, 1951, contains, in the section devoted to 
synthetic rubber operations, a list of the most noteworthy 
achievements of the research program for that vear, and 
a statement that expenditures for research and develop- 
ment for the fiscal year 1951 amounted to $5,989,677. 
One of the “achievements” listed was the “preparation 
of 93 articles for publication in scientific and technical 
papers,” but where these papers were published and 
what the results reported meant to the program as a 
whole were not explained. 

India Rupper Wortp has been concerned for some 
time about the need of the preparation of a complete, 
correlated, and edited report on the government's re- 
search and development program on synthetic rubber. 
Although the job has been delayed so long that it now 
represents a tremendous task, not to prepare such a 
report before the government program is reduced ma- 
terially would mean that a large part of the money spent 
for research on synthetic rubber would, in effect, be 
wasted. The plants that have been built and the millions 
of tons of synthetic rubber that have been produced are 
more than enough justification for the several hundred 
millions of dollars spent for those purposes, but a proper 
record, which is part of the justification for the $30,000,- 
000 spent on research and development, is still to be 
provided. 

The proposed extension of the Rubber Act of 1950 
for another two years should include some provision for 
the preparation of this full report on the government's 


synthetic rubber research activities. 





Plastics Industry Growth 


HILE the rubber industry has enjoyed the high- 

est production rate in its history during the 

past two years, the plastics industry, in whose 

operations the rubber industry is taking an increasing 
interest, has grown at an even faster rate. 

Consumption of synthetic resins in 1940 amounted 

to only 138,407 short tons, but by 1950 this consumption 

amounted to 1,075,259 short tons. Natural and synthetic 

rubber consumption in 1950 was about 1,410,000 short 


tons. 
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Fig. 1. Diagrammatic View 
of Parabolic Stretcher Used 
in Germany for Expanding 
Extruded Polystyrene Film 


XTRUDERS of both the ram and the 
screw types have | used for many 
years to fabricate rods, shapes, and tubes 
from rubber, plastics, and explosives. The 


yeen 


use of extruders for the production of plas- 
tic sheeting and film, on the other hand, 
is relatively new. Although considerable 
work was done prior to World War II, 





the developments and progress made during 
the postwar period in both machines and 
materials clearly demonstrate that the ex- 
trusion process Can open many new markets 
for film and sheeting. 

Early cellulosic films manufactured by 
the wet demonstrated the ; 


process 
ticability of the extrusion 





prac- 


method. Today 


cellulose acetate is extruded into films of 
less than one mil in thickness and more 
than 60 inches in width 


In Germany, polystyrene film has beet 
produced by extrudir 


Z laterally 


it 





1 
“WPOIIC tretching 
waeousiy stretching 


by a dual take-up. A 











bolic stretcher is shown in Figure 1. Th 
expanded tube was slit into two sheets 
upon leavi the wide e1 the stretcher 
Finished 1 0.003-0.008-inch in thickness 





tolerance of 15%, 
extruded tube having a wall 
0).040-0,080-incl 


with a 
duced fron 
thickness of 

In this country polystyrene film is 
truded and oriented by a somewhat differ- 
ent method. Vinyls and 








Z and polyethylene wer« 
first extruded into thin tubes, and_ the 
tubes then were expanded with air to 


larger than the die. 
) 1 . P ° os 
Polyethylene film has gained widespread 
_1 Presented before Plasti 
Coated Fabrics Division, 
Inc., New Yo 


nt manager, 


somewhat 


diameters 










» Naugatuck 
Rubber Co., 





Vinyl! Film Extrusion 


Willard deCamp Crater’ 


use in the past few years, and the bulk of 
this film is made by the extrusion process. 
By the use of circular dies, relatively small 
tubes are now expanded with air to several 
original diameter (see Figure 
leets up to approximately 100 


1 


imes the 

Flat 
inches in width are produced by the use of 
manifold dies (see Figure 2-E). It is also 
possible to laminate continuously the ex- 
truded film to paper or cloth. 

There is a definite need of thin-gage 
vinyl film (one mil to three mils in thick- 
for packaging applications. Luvi- 
therm plasticized polyvinyl chloride film 
has been produced by the Germans on 
calenders in very thin gages. This unilater- 
ally stretched film has been reported to 
withstand —80° C. in rapid freeze pack- 
aging of toods. In addition, three-year 
tests showed that this film had better re- 
sistance to acid fruits, milk, and_ pickles 
than has tin. 


} 
sl! 
1+ 
it 


ness) 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Some time ago 
recognized this need of thin-gage vinyl 


film and embarked on a development pro- 
gram. Since they offered the most promise, 
properly streamlined circular cross-head 
dies were investigated first. A suitable die 
of this type was prepared by Modern 
Plastic Machinery Corp. for use in this 
work (see Figure 3). Processing tech- 
niques and formulations have now been 
developed to a point which clearly indicates 
I 


that satisfactory tl 


thin vinyl film for packag- 





ing applications can be made when the 


resin is plasticized with monomeric, poly- 
meric, and nitrile rubber types plasti- 
cizers either alone or in combination with 


each other. 


Extruder Die Design 





Dies designed to eliminate stagnation and 
facilitate streamlined flow are of paramount 
importance in the extrusion of any plastic. 
Many of the dies currently used to extrude 
plastics having sharp melting points, such 
as nylon, saran, and polyethylene, are 
usually unsatisfactory for polyvinyl chlor- 
ide. The newer-type vinyl dies, however, 
may be used for these, other plastics. 

To date, thin vinyl films have not been 
extruded from wide, flat dies. Many film 
manufacturers insist that this development 
is necessary for finer gage control and 
point to the excellent experience they have 
had with manifold dies for the extrusion 
of polyethylene. Several types of film dies 
are shown in Figure 2 





2, and the fan or 
modified manifold type of die appears to 
offer the best possibility for extruding wide 
vinyl sheeting. 

A standard fan die capable of extruding 
sheeting as wide as 80-100 inches would 
be very expensive, however, and un- 
doubtedly would cost much more than the 
extruder itself. Present manifold dies, 
either end fed or center fed, hold too large 
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2. Types of Film and Sheeting Extrusion Dies: (A) Belt or Strip 


Die; (B) Fan-Type Die; (C) Standard Tube Die; (D) Blown Tube-Type Die; 


and (E) Manifold-Type Die 
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a volume of stock for successful operation 
Work is now in progress to 
improve this type of die. 


Film Quality 


with vinyls. 


The principle of lowering gage to reduc 
price is a mistake if the product is of 
unsatisfactory quality for a given applica- 
tion. or certain end-uses lower gage film 
ly suitable and is used with excel- 
lent results. The wartime Pistol and Per- 
sonal Effects Bag, manufactured in accord- 
ance with Specification P.Q.D. 377-B, is 
a good example. 

Many {f these bags were prepared 
from calendered four-mil films with two 
or three heat-sealing operations. A large 
percentage, however, was made by ex- 
truding both vinyl and polyethylene tubes 
which required only one seal at the bot- 
tom. Not only were less time and labor 
involved in sealing, but further savings 
were effected because the extruded viny! 
bag was stronger and permitted the use 
of a thinner wall. 

The comparative properties of bags 
prepared by both methods are shown in 
Table 1 


Since 





mmercial vinyl films prepared 
ring, organosol casting, and ex- 
not directly comparable ow- 
ing to formulation differences, labora- 
tory samples were prepared by these 
methods using a uniform resin: plasticizer 
ratio. “11 ) 


rT 


by calet 
truding are 











results in Table 2 show the 
advantages ot the films produced by ex- 
trusion. 


TABLE ¥2. COMPARATIVE PROPERTIES OF CAL- 
ENDERED,” ORGANOSOL§CAST, AND EXTRUDED VINYL 
Firms HaAvinG THE SAME RESIN:PLASTICIZER 
Ratio (Rati0,g100:45; Firms Two Mits Tuick 
Cal- Ex- 


endered Cast truded 






2600 2700 2800 

i 200 170 160 
f tear, Ibs. /in. 130 820 750 
2000 2500 2300 

120 150 180 

210 560 540 

170 690 645 


Economic Factors 


The extrusion process has rapidly re- 
placed manufacture of cellulosic film and 


TABLE 1. 


Polyethylene, extruded 
Vinyl, extruded. . 
Calendered.... 


TABLE 3. 
Calender roll width, in 
Usable film width, 








Film yield rate, y 50 
Yield rate, lbs./hr., of film 
1 mil thick... 267 
2 mils thick....... 53 
3 mils thick....... 801 
4 mils thick... 1068 
Extruder size, in... 





Yield, lbs. 


AVERAGE PROPERTIES OF EXTRUDED AND CALENDERED PISTOI 








CompPaRATIVE FitM YIELD RATES OF CALENDERS AND EXTRUDERS 


AND PERSONAL EFFECTS BaGs 
% Bags 
Elongatic i per 
at Break Lb 
380 1650 24 
240 2600 32 
230 2550 16 
66 84 96 
54 72 s+ 
75 100 50 75 100 50 75 100 
401 534 356 534 712 415 622 830 
802 1068 712 1068 1424 830 1244 1660 
1203 1602 1068 1602 2136 1245 1866 2490 
1604 2136 1424 2136 2848 1660 2488 3320 
14 2% 3% 41, 6 & 
35 120 220 400 600 800 





sheeting by both the skived polished sheet 
and solvent casting methods. The obvious 
economical advantages are the replace- 
ment of a batch process with a_continu- 
ous process and the elimination of costly 
solvents. The use of solvents and diluents 
are also a disadvantage of the vinyl or- 
ganosol method of making film. 

Calenders can out-produce present-day 
extruders in heavy gage film and _ sheet- 
ing, as illustrated in Table 3. Greater 
flexibility in gage and width of film, how- 
ever, is provided by the extruder. Blown 
vinyl film varying from less than a mil 
to three mils in thickness has been pro- 
duced in widths extending up to 130 
inches. 

A 96-inch calender for making film 
two mils in thickness may cost up to a 
quarter of a million dollars. A 4'%-inch 
tuber, although having only one-quarter 
of the output of this calender, costs less 
than $25,000 complete with die. Consider- 
ing both the initial cost and production 
rate, the extruder provides an economic 
advantage in excess of a 2:1 ratio. 

In the future, larger extruders will un- 
doubtedly be employed, and several ex- 
truding machines may be used to feed one 
die to increase output. Compounding with 
large screw machines for calender feed 
has also been accomplished with varying 
degrees of success. Further developments 
may well prove that this process is both 
feasible and economical, since it has 
already been demontrated in manufactur- 
ing molding powders. 





Fig. 3. Extruder with. Circular Cross-Head Die for Making Blown or Air 
Expanded Tube Film 
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Summary and Conclusions 
The trend toward smaller individual- 
type packaging units will continue to 
expand the markets for thin gage films 
made of plastic material of various kinds. 
The extrusion will continue to 
be a major method of manufacture. 

Transparent film has the advantage of 
exhibiting the product to the purchaser. 
Many films also offer resistance to moist- 
ure, grease, and chemicals. The present 
large diameter tubing employed for pack- 
aging chemicals in drums is an example. 


1 
I 


process 


h laminations produced by 
extruding films directly on paper, foil 
fabric will open up new 
success of polyethylene-on- 


High-strengt 


plastics, and 
markets. The 
paper, and vinyl organosols cast on rayon 
and other fabrics are examples. 
Extruded polyvinyl chloride film is 
now on the verge of real commercial ex- 
Because of its strength, clarity, 
it should play a major role in 
f 


ploitation. 
+ 1 

lay 

1 ilm. 


and feel, \ 
gage 


1e¢ markets for thin- 





Hercoflex Plasticizers 


| INCREASE of 40% in its pro- 
duction capacity for Hercoflex vinyl 
plasticizers has been announced by Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. First 
introduced to the trade in 1949, these plas- 
ticizers, made at Hercules’ Mansfield, 
Mass., plant, are available in three types, 
Hercoflex 150, 250, and 290. 

Hercoflex 150 and 250 are primary 
phthalate-type plasticizers whose low-tem- 
perature and low-volatility properties are 
claimed superior to those of conventional 
phthalates. These advantages permit im- 
proved performance and economes in for- 
mulation of vinyls. 

Hercoflex 150 is manufactured from 
a selected blend of straight-chain octyl 
and decyl alcohols. It processes readily with 
the various vinyl chloride polymers and 
copolymers and exhibits excellent stability 
to heat and light. Hercoflex 250 has found 
use throughout the vinyl industry wher- 
ever phthalate esters are employed, since 
this material is said to offer performance 
characteristics otherwise attainable only 
with costly blends of plasticizers. 

The increase in production capacity also 
makes the third plasticizer, Hercoflex 
290, available for the first time in tank- 
car quantities. Hercoflex 290 is the adipic 
acid ester of a blend of straight-chain 
octyl and decyl alcohols. It is said to com- 
bine the excellent low-temperature per- 
formance and economy of adipates with 
the low volatility associated with conven- 
tional phthalates, azelates, and sebacates. 
Plastisols of very low viscosity and good 
stability are possible with Hercoflex 290. 
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SPE Holds Successful Conference at Chicago 


HIGHLY successful meeting from the 
standpoint of registration and pro- 
gram quality characterized the eighth an- 


nual national technical conference of the 
Society of Plastics Engineers, Inc., held 
January 16-18 at the Edgewater Beach 


Chicago, Ill. The total attendance 
members and guests, drawn trom 
United States and many 
foreign countries, fell somewhat short of 
the 1951 conference figure, but those pres- 
ent took an active interest in the program. 
In addition to the usual technical sessions, 
comprising many panel discussions and 
the presentation of papers, the three-day 
meeting included the Society's annual bus- 
meeting, luncheon, and banquet. 


Hotel, 
of 717 
all parts of the 


iness 
Wednesday Afternoon, January 16 
session of the conference 
“What Should Plas- 
conducted by the 


committee. 
Chairman 


The open.ng 
was a forum on 
tics Engineers Know,” 
Society’s national educational 
In the absence of Committee 


J. M. Church, Columbia University, the 
forum was presided over by Lous F. 
Rahm, Princeton University. Panel mem- 


bers included E. Bloom, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc.; J. H. DuBois, 
Plax Corp.; R. A. Hoffer, General Elec- 
tric Co.; and Prof J. W. Lindau, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. Some of the 
points brought out in the lively discus- 
sion were the need of some economics 
training of technical students in colleges; 
the need of undergraduate schools to pro- 
vide a broad, fundamental background 1 
engineering, with more specialized train- 
ing to be provided by post-graduate study 
or industry training courses; and the 
need of more thorough and systematic 
education of plastics engineers by colleges 
and universities. 

“Plastical Archeology,” Johan Bjork- 
sten, Bjorksten Laboratories, Inc. The 
subject of plastics development during the 
period from 1900-2100 was covered by 
means of a report on an archeological 
research project conducted 25,000 years 
from now. Using accepted archeological 
presentation methods and special photo- 
graphic slides, Dr. Bjorksten presented 
fascinating glimpse of what can be ex- 
pected i from plastics in the future. 

“Extrusion of Large Piping,” FE. C. 
Blackard, Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
Detailed information was presented on 
laboratory techniques for the extrusion 
of sheeting, piping, and variegated strip 
from cellulose acetate and cellulose acetate 
butyrate. Factors discussed in detail in- 


cluded hopper drying of material, extru- 
s.on temperature, screw design, and take- 


ff of extruded parts. 


Thursday Morning, January 17 

The prize winning papers in, the 1951 
SPE Prize Paper Contest were presented 
at the morning session prior to the regu- 
larly scheduled papers. The winning pa- 
pers, in the order of their selection, follow : 
(1) “A Proposal for Establishing Cer- 
tified Injection Molding Machine Speci- 
fications,” D. J. Sloane, Lester Engineer- 


ing Co.; (2) “The Use of Air-Gap Insu- 
lation in Plastic Molds,” \Wm. Kosobud, 
Detroit Mold Engineering Co.; and (3) 


“A Compound Curve Honeycomb Core 
Material for Sandwich Panel Construc- 
tion,” A. H. Herbst, Irvington Varnish 
& Insulator Co. 

“ASTM Standards and Their Effect 
on Plastics Technology,” Robert Burns, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. This 
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paper was a discussion of standardization 
techniques for the evaluation of plastics, 
and the contribution of such techniques 
in ali phases of plastics technology trom 
researcn to procurement. The procedure 
by which a standard is developed and 
adopted by ASTM was also described in 
detail. 

“Modified Phenolics,” 
General Electric Co. 
phenolics provide greater resistance to 
tatigue and shock than pure phenolics. 
lower specific gravity, and lower modulus 
in flexure. The modified phenolics are 
free machining, but require larger knock- 
out pins in molding and deeper knurls 
on inserts because ot their increased flex- 
ibil.ty. New formulations are now avail- 
able for use in laminating. 

“Stress Gremlins in Thermosetting 
Plastics,” H. M. Quackenbos, Jr., Bake- 
lite Corp. Certain physical property tests 
on plastics, as performed in the labora- 
tory, do not predict performance in service 
and can lead to serious difficulties. Some 
of these tests have now been modified to 
bridge the gap between laboratory and 
service. In this connection we now realize 
that laboratory tensile test values are 
markedly higher than those shown by 
a part in service where there is long-term 
loading. Residual stresses can also either 
strengthen or weaken a part, depending on 
the type of loading in service. Water ab- 
sorption values, in terms of per cent. 
weight gained eA a part upon immersion 
for 24 hours at 25° C., may not correspond 
to absorption be obtained in long- 
term tests. 

“Injection Molding of Heavy Sections 
of Polystyrene,” Gordon M. Thayer, 
Dow Chemical Co. In injection molding 
of heavy section parts the objective is to 
fill the mold quickly with the correct 
amount of plastic and to trap the charge 
without packing. While several methods 
are available, the suggested procedure 
involves the use of weighed-starved feed- 
ing because of the high degree of precision 
in control it affords. 


Wyman Goss, 


Rubber-modified 


Thursday Afternoon, January 17 


This session began with a panel dis- 
cussion on “Reinforced Plastics,” under 
the chairmanship of A. J. Wiltshire, Apex 
Electric Mfg. Co. Each of the panel mem- 
bers spoke briefly on a class of product, 
and these talks were followed by a 
question and answer period. Panel mem- 
bers and their topics were: Ralph Ben- 
Crosley Division, Avco Mfg. Co— 
refrigerator food liners; Milton Brucher. 
Zenith Plastics Co.—glass reinforced plas- 
tic chairs; Thomas DeMarco, Monsanto 
Chemical Co.—Fiberglas reinforced poly- 
styrene; Joseph Finger, Corrulux Corp.— 
corrugated glazing material; Robert Mor- 
rison, Molded Resin Fiber Co.—Fiberglas- 
polyester trays; J. D. Robinson, Perrault 
Bros., Ine.—piping; and Roger White. 
Laminated Plastics, Inc.—molding of in- 
tricate glass fiber-filled parts. 

“Preplasticizers,” R. W. Powell, Hy- 
draulic Press Mfg. Co. The design and 
the operation of the company’s new 
preplasticizing injection molding mach nes 
were discussed. Samples of different parts 
molded on these machines were displayed 
and described, and the speaker also dis- 
cussed the effect of preplasticizing on 
future machine design. 

A symposium was 
SPE professional activities committee, 
under the chairmanship of S. L. Young, 
C. F. Church Mfg. Co. S. L. Glick, Mon- 


son, 


presented by the 


santo, acted as moderator; and speakers 
were L. M. Debing, also of Monsanto; 
Jack Totten, Ford Motor Co.; A. R. 
Morse, Injection Molders Supply Co.; 
and J. T. Formo, Minneapolis-Honey- 


well Regulator Co. Mr. Debing dealt with 
the use of statistical quality cntrol in the 
plastics industry, with particular reference 
to the value of control charts in improv- 
ing molding operations. Mr. Totten con- 
sidered the requ.rements for plastic parts 
in the automotive field, and emphasized 
the continuing need of sound engineering 


practice in developing new applications. 
Mr. Morse reported on the results of ex- 
tensive tests made on various types ot 
mold release agents. While many injec- 
tion molding conditions, such as plunger 
dwell time, have a greater effect on the 


molded part than the mold lubricant, the 
use of proper lubricants will provide fur- 
ther improvement in part appearance when 
all molding conditions are at an optimum. 
Mr. Formo spoke on “A Dreamer’s Fu- 
ture for Plastics,” outlining some of the 
hoped-for developments in the plastics field 
with regard to materials, properties, and 
applications. 

The annual banquet took place in the 
evening, and featured the announcement 
of the Society's 1952 national officers, as 
follows: president, William O. Braken, 


Hercules Powder Co.; vice president, 
Walter F. Oelman, Standard Molding 
Corp.; secretary, John W. La Belle, Kop- 
pers Co., Inc.; and treasurer, Don F. 


Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc. Out- 
going national President Islyn Thomas, 
Thomas Mfg. Co., presided over the ban- 
quet and presented awards to the authors 
of the prize paper contest winners, and to 
Edward H. Roberts, of the Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Section, for his winning 
entry in the SPE Pin Design Contest. 

After-dinner speaker was Major Gen- 
eral Ward H. Maris, Deputy Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Research and Develop- 
ment, who described the work of the 
Army research and development group 
in developing new weapons and improv- 
ing existing equipment. Some of the new 
developments include improved tanks, mis- 
siles guided by radar, detectors for non- 
metallic mines, atomic artillery, improved 
anti-tank arms, and others. Laminated ny- 
lon protective clothing and helmet liners 
have given excellent results in protec- 
tion against bullets and shell fragments. 
Titanium metal is being investigated as 
a replacement for steel in armor and 
heavy equipment. 


Hoffman, 


Friday Morning, January 18 


“High Impact Styrenes and Copoly- 
mers,” Paul M. Elliott, Naugatuck Chemi- 
ical Division, United States Rubber Co. 
This paper reviewed the development and 
current status of polystyrene copolymers, 
their properties and typical applications, 
and the outlook for new material develop- 
ments and new applications. 

A panel discussion on “Mold Design” 
was presented under the chairmanship of 
Carl F. Massopust, General American 
Transportation Co. E. F. Borro, Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., spoke on “A 
Brief History of Molds and Moldings,” 
emphasizing that a well-designed mold 
can be placed into production without a 
lengthy breaking-in period. W. P. Go- 
beille. Nash-Kelvinator Corp., whose topic 
was, “Are Some Mold Design Problems 
Those of Temperature Control?”, noted 
that provision tor temperature control of 
a mold should be incorporated early in 
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mold design and explained the cooling 
system used in refrigerator panel molds. 
\. G. Harvey, Guy Harvey & Sons, 
treated of “A Formula Method for 
Estimating Basic Mold List Prices.” 
“The Little Gremlins in Mold Design” 
was discussed by W. I. Pribble, Barrier 
& Pribble, Inc., who affirmed the need of 
a mold designer to check every detail or 
possible source of difficulty with the 
molder to prevent any difficulties in  pro- 
duction molding. V. G. Reiling, Kurz- 
Kasch, Inc., spoke on “Some Uses of 
Meehanite in High-Pressure Mold 
signs” as a means of reducing 
maintenance costs. 

A panel discussion of “New Applica- 
tions and Design of Plastics” was pre- 
sented with J. O. Reinecke, J. O. Reinecke 
& Associates, acting as moderator. Panel 
members were Wynn Cooper, Bakelite; 
James Johnston, Chicago Molded Prod- 
ucts Co.; Eric Furholman, consultant; 
Jack Davis, Motorola, Inc.; and Thos. 
Muckentfuss, Radio Corp. of America. In 
short talks given before the question 
and answer period, Mr. Cooper discussed 
the properties and uses of molded fur- 


mold 


niture drawers; Mr. Johnston stressed 
the need of designing plastic parts for 
quality and longevity, rather than just 
for low cost; Mr. Furholman dealt with 
injection molding glass filled thermo- 
plastics; Mr. Davis presented typical end- 
user complaints against plastics in radio 
cabinets; Mr. Muckenfuss discussed the 
buyer’s viewpoint of plastics industry 


Reinecke pointed out the 
improvement of styling 


practices; Mr. 
need of further 
design. 


Friday Afternoon, January 18 

The final session of the conference 
began with the Society’s annual luncheon, 
featuring a talk on “Molecular Engineer- 
ing in Plastics” by G. D’Alelio, Kop- 
pers. While plastics were first used only 
as novelties and gimcracks, the current 
status of plastics is due to engineering 
development in materials, processing, and 
applications, Dr. D’Alelio stated. Mole- 
cular engineering, in the form of modi- 
fying existing polymers and developing 
new polymers, can be teamed with prod- 
uct engineering to provide unlimited 
future growth for plastics. 

“Extrusion of Vinyl Film,” A. M. 
Stover, Naugatuck Chemical. This 
paper reviewed some of the problems 
encountered in developing compounds 
and techniques for the extrusion of 
blown films. The production of high- 
strength blown vinyl films in thin gages 
now seems commercially feasible and 
promises to provide new markets for 
plastics. 

“The Role of the Engineer in Sales,” 
\mos Ruddock, Dow, and Edmund 
D. Kennedy, Monsanto. Mr. Ruddock 
spoke from the viewpoint of the pro- 


prietary molder; while Mr. Kennedy 
discussed the subject from the view- 
point of the custom molder. Both 


speakers emphasized the need of the 
plastic engineer to aid sales by en- 
couraging sound applications for plas- 
tics. Price considerations have often 
been emphasized more than quality of 
product, and the engineer must accept 
his responsibility to improve both prod- 
uct and sales quality by cooperating 
more closely with his sales personnel. 

A symposium on military applications 
of plastics, under the chairmanship of 
R. K. Gossett, Gossett & Hill Co., 
concluded the program. Speakers at 
this symposium were Lt. Col. E. L. 
Sundberg, Director of the Midcentral 
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Air Procurement District, Air Force 
Material Command; John Alpers, Bu- 
reau. of Ships, Navy Department; 
Gerald) Reinsmith, Army Ordnance 
Corps; and Warren G. Stubblebine, 
Office of the Quartermaster General. 
Colonel Sundberg discusssd the use of 
plastics in aircraft and listed the follow- 
ing development aims for polyesters: 
improvement in certain strength prop- 
erties, such as modulus; reduction in 
cost; reduction of drop in properties 
after immersion or humid weathering; 
resistance to temperature deterioration ; 
improved gunfire resistance; and im- 
proved resistance to erosion by rain in 
high-speed flight. 

Mr. Alpers described the use of plastics 
in Navy vessels and noted that these ap- 
plications are based on resistance to cor- 
rosion, as in p.ping and tanks; non-mag- 
netic properties; and light weight, as in 
flotation gear. Mr. Reinsmith reviewed 
the course of development of an Army 
ordnance item and noted that the Corps 
strives to use plastics as engineering ma- 
terials rather than as substitutes. The 
Ordnance Corps is currently engaged it 
development work on polyester water 
tanks, amphibious duck hulls, and boxes; 
unplasticized vinyl multi-compartment con- 


tainers for bearings; and spare parts 
bags. Mr. Stubblebine stated that Quar- 
termaster uses of plastics are based on 


plastics as materials having properties 
unobtainable with other materials, and on 
plastics as substitutes for critical material. 
Most applications use reinforced plastics 
because of their high impact strengths and 
corrosion resistance, and the thermal limi- 
tations of thermoplastics make these ma- 
terials of little interest to the Quarter- 
master Corps. 


New York-Newark Meeting 


The Newark Section was host to the 
New York Section at a joint dinner-meet- 
ing on January 9 at the Military Park 
Hotel, Newark, N. J. Approximately 125 
members and guests heard J. Charlton, 
Ciba Co., spea on ‘“Araldide Resins,” and 
J. T. Leyden, Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, discuss “Use of Prehardened 
Steels for Molds.” 

Mr. Charlton dealt with the epoxy res- 
ins made by the reaction of epichloro- 
hydrin and bis-phenol. The reaction pro- 
duct is a brittle, thermoplastic resin fur- 


ther combined with a cross-linking agent 
to produce a thermosetting resin. After 
reviewing the history of these resins, the 


speaker noted that the thermoplastic res- 
ins are being used as light stabilizers for 
vinyl plastics and as ion exchange resins 
in water purification. The thermosetting 
epoxy resins are commercially available 
in three classes of products: (1) coating 
resins which provide outstanding tough- 


ness and chemical resistance, as used 
chiefly in linings for drums and cans; 
(2) adhesives which possess great wet- 
ting power, flowability without pressure, 
and which can bond to any metal; and 
(3) casting resins which provide high 
impact resistance, good adhesion to 


and are castable without pres- 
sure. No epoxy molding compounds are 
available commercially as yet, but de- 
velopment work on such compounds is in 
progress. 

Mr. Leyden emphasized that any steel 
used for plastic molds must meet the four 
essential requirements of cleanliness, 


ceramics, 


soundness, minimum size change upon 
hardening, and ability to take a_ high 
polish. Using slides to illustrate his talk, 
the speaker discussed the various steels 


used for molds, cut dies, and hobbing, in- 
cluding their compositions, properties, and 
handling. 

In the business session preceding the 
talks, Newark President E. W. Rowan, 
Dillon-Beck Mfg. Co., introduced the New 
York officers present, and also announced 
the appointment of the following Newark 
committee chairmen: credentials, R. H. 
Hoehn, Mack Molding Co.; program, D. 
W. Biklen, Orangeburg Mfg. Co.; house, 
D. H. Garrison; publicity, Edward Ack- 
erman; SPE representative, Anthony 
Naturale, Naturale Tools, Inc.; educa- 
tion, P. W. Simmons, Dow Chemical Co. ; 
and professional activities, W. M. Schrag, 
Gering Products, Inc. Table favors were 
distributed through the courtesy of W. 
M. Lester, Pyro Plastics Corp., and there 
was a drawing for door prizes contri- 
on _by Islyn Thomas, Thomas Mig. 
Co.; J. Ziegfield, Hydraulic Press Mfg. 
Co. ; ‘ie Rowan; Harry Witt, Atlas 
Consolidated Co.; C. B. Cotton, Alexander 
Hertz Co.; and G. H. Rieder, R. A. Koe- 
gel Stamp & Die Co. 





Pearlescent Vinyl 


A FLEXIBLE vinyl in new pearlescent 
patterns made its first appearance in 
the furniture market during January in 
New York, N. Y. Called Inlaid Pearl 
Ultron, the new plastic fabric was devel- 
oped by Monsanto Chemical Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.. and is distinguished by a 
permanent pattern designed to withstand 
hard, steady wear. According to R. C. 
Evans, assistant general sales manager for 
Monsanto’s plastics division, the new fab- 
ric was developed after months of exten- 
sive research and experimentation 
and is produced by a_ special process. 
Pearl Ultron is currently available in 12 
colors, as well as ivory and black, and re- 
search is proceeding on additional shades. 


color 





Vinyl Plastigels 


NEW formulation of Vinylite disper- 
sion resins that offers production and 
equipment economies and opens up many 


new fields of application has been an- 
nounced by Bakelite Co., a division ot 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 


York, N. Y. Known as Vinylite ple astigels, 
the new material was developed in Union 
Carbide’s fellowship laboratories at Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research. The ma- 
terial can be molded, calendered, embos- 
sed, sti amped, and extruded and also can 
be used for coating cloth and paper and 
the dip coating of wire objects. 
Plastigels of Vinylite resin 
putty in consistency in their raw’ state. 
While relatively stiff, they can be soft- 
ened quickly at room temperature by 
stirring or kneading, and formed by hand 


resemble 


pressure, molds, or dies into complicated 
shapes and fine details. After forming, 
the plastigels gradually stiffen again and 


They bake to a 
hard, finished state in about 10-15 minutes 
at 350° F. without sagging, shrinking, or 
otherwise losing their formed shapes. 
Particularly suited for floor tile, tubing, 
intricate electrical fittings, toys, novelties, 
and similar parts, the plastigels offer an 
important advantage in that they can be 
(Continued on page 598) 


become self-supporting. 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Chicago Rubber Group Symposium on Rubber-to-Metal Bonding 


NSCRIPT of the Chicago Rub- 
Group Symposium on Rubber-to- 
ling, which was held at. the 
Hotel, C seein Ill., November 
as been rece.ved and is reported 
\ brief mention of this meeting 

our December, 1951, issue on 


‘inkelman 


Mfg. 


Dryden Rubber Di- 
Corp., was the mod- 
panel discussion. Members 
inel were S. L. Brams, Dayton 
Products Laboratories; C. G. 
Xvlos Rubber Co.; M. E. Jon s, 
1, C. Maassen, R. T. Van- 
Puff, Durez Plastics & 
and R. Smith-Johann- 
Co. 
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Development, Classification, and 
Use of Adhesives 
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direct attention to the preferred procedure 
of handling and processing each adhesive 
to obtain the optimum bond for a given 
assembly. The rubber product manufac- 
turer in trying to solve an adhesion 
problem should test each adhesive accord- 
ing to recommended procedure and _ finally 
adopt the one which meets the specific 
service requirements. 

The Chicago Rubber Group in planning 
this symposium invited all manufacturers 
of adhesives for bonding rubber to metal 
to participate, and their response has re- 
sulted in this compilation of information 
that should be a convenient reference for 
the rubber technologist and engineer on 
bonding of rubber to metal problems. 

Two adhesives, Braze and the silicone 
adhesives, were presented at this sym- 
posium for the first time at any technical 
meeting. It is therefore timely that a 
meeting such as this one was held to 
correlate information about available ad 
hesives 


Thixon Bonding Agents 


Mr. Brams explained that Thixon bond- 
ing agents, Dayton Chemical Products, 
include a group of cements which have 
found great utility in bonding rubber and 
rubber-like materials to metal. These bond- 
ing agents are black, solvent dispersed sys- 
tems containing various chemicals and po- 
lymeric materials; all are tack free before 
cure and develop bonding characteristics 
during cure and the influence of heat and 
pressure. 

There are two general classes of Thixon 
bonding agents. The B_ series include 
cements for use with all general- — 
polymers for bonding to brass plate; how- 
ever, all of the B series have also found 
significant application as adhesion boost- 
ers in connection with the application of 
prime coats to metal. The M_ series 
cements are intended for where the 
rubber is directly applied to metal without 
brass plate, using one coat of cement. 


use 
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xite 3000 


1055 


CB & CB2 


600 Series 


A68B and A53B. 


R412T and R468T 


*L TP—Low-temperature polymer—cold rubber. 
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RUBBER TO METAL 


Supplier 


Vanderbi!t Co. 


Bonding Surface 


Steel, cast iron, Byte 
black iron, cad- 
mium analoy 
Ferrous metals 
brass, aluminum, 
zinc 

Cover cement over 
Loxite 3000 

Brass plate or 
primed surfaces 
Brass plate or 
primed surfaces 
Brass plate or 
primed surfaces 
Brass plate or 

prit ned su tha aces 


Xylos Rubber Co. 


Xylos Rubber Co. 


Dayton Chemical 
Products Laboratories 
Dayton Chemical 
Products Laboratories 
Dayton Chemical 
Products Laboratories 
Dayton Chemical 
Products Laboratories 
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tin, cadmium 
Steel, aluminum, 
stainless steel, 
tin, cadmium 
Steel . aluminum, 
stainless steel, 
tin, cadmium 
Ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals 
Ferrous and non 
ferrous metals 
Ferrous and non 
ferrous metals 
Ferrous and non 
ferrous metals 
Steel, copper, 
brass, aluminum 

1 plate, galv- 


Dayton Chemical | 
Products Laboratories 


Dayton Chemical 
Products Laboratories 


Marbon Corp. 
Marbon Corp. 


Marbon Corp. 


Marbon Corp. 


Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc 


€ General Electric Co 
ceramics, plastics 

primer 
Metals, 
magnesium, 
primer 
Metals, brass, Gener 
magnesium; no 
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Brass plate 
Ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals; 
metal primer 
Ferrous and non- 
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cement air cur 
Ferrous and non 
ferrous metals; 
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Goodrich Co. 
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Thixon CB2 and CB are used for bond- 
ing natural, GR-S, and LTP GR-S stocks 
to brass plate or primed metals. With ap- 
plications where brass plate is used, these 
cements function as one-coat materials. 
They produce excellent bonds with great 
consistency, reducing to a minimum jn 
most cases the amount of scrap produced. 
The use of CB2 and CB as booster coats 
has frequently permitted the production of 
items where the rubber stock is difficult 
to bond to metal without tie gums. 
CB2 cement is especially recommended for 
use with LTP GR-S stocks, as well as 
with stocks where the best accelerator 
combination for optimum processing and 
cur.ng results in stocks more difficult to 
bond to metal. 

Thixon NB and 
for adhesion of neoprene and_ nitrile 
ber stocks to brass plate. They are 
used as boosters with a prime coat. 

Thixon IB has been approved in numer- 
ous laboratories for the bond.ng of butyl 
rubber stocks to brass plate or prime 
surfaces. Assemblies made in this manner 
pass all road and machine tests in auto- 
motive motor mounts with no adhesion 
failures, it has been reported. 

Thixon AM, NM, and CM are avail- 
able for one-coat adhesion systems where 
nitrile, neoprene, natural, GR-S, or LTP 
GR-S rubbers are used. 

Var.ous Thixon primers are 
able for use with different B 
ments. 


AB are recommended 
rub- 
also 


also avail- 
serles ce- 


Phenolic Resin Bonding Agents 


The phenolic and modified phenolic resin 
bonding agents manufactured by Durez 
Plastics, were described by Mr. Puff. 
He said that the use of these resins as 
rubber adhesives falls into three broad 
classifications : 

Powdered used by 
solids 


phenolics are 
themselves at approximately 25% 
in 50-50 methanol-methyl ethyl ketone 
solutions. The most popular resin is 
#12987. This resin has proved particu- 
larly satisfactory for bonding nitrile rub- 
ber to a variety of metals. 

2. Various phenolic-type resins are used 
in conjunction with nitrile and neoprene 
rubbers to make solvent cements. As soon 
as the solvent is eliminated, strong bonds 
are obtained without the use of heat. 
These modified phenolic adhesives are 
very excellent general adhesives and will 
bond virtually all materials even though 
one or both of the surfaces to be bonded 
are hard and non-pourous. One of the 
major uses of these adhesives has been 
the bonding of vinyl plastics, one of the 
most difficult bonding problems. Several 
manufacturers of adhesives prepare ce- 
ments based on phenolic resins, and it is 
often more satisfactory to the fabricator 
to purchase the prepared cement instead 
of making it from the resin itself. 

3. Phenolic resin emulsions are used 
with nitrile rubber and high styrene 1la- 
tices. These resins provide an excellent 
means of reinforcing such latices. In ad- 
dition such resins provide many possibili- 
ties for the production of heat-setting rub- 
ber cements when the latices are used. 
Research by Durez Plastics has indicated 
that the rubber-to-metal bonds obtained 
with the latex cements will be equivalent 
to those obtained with cements made with 
organic solvents. 


Silicone Adhesives 


R. Smith-Johannsen explained that sili- 
cone adhesives manufactured by General 
Electric are materials based on silicone 
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elastomers and having the inertness and 
temperature resistance usually associated 
with this type of elastomer, but with the 
added ability to adhere to any of a large 
number of surfaces. 

Elastomeric — silicone 
two main types: those which employ a 
primer, and those which do not. Further- 
more the choice of adhesive and technique 
of application depends on whether the 
adhesive is to be used in (1) the direct 
molding of silicone rubber to a solid sur- 
face, (2) the bonding of cured silicone 
rubber to itself, (3) the bonding of cured 
silicone rubber to a solid surface, (4) the 
bonding of other materials to one another 
and (5) where the sil.cone is to be used 
as a sealer, and bonding is essential. 

G-E has developed an air drying primer 
SS-67 which may be used to prime metals, 
ceramics, or a variety of plastic 
surfaces. It is possible to mold SE 400 
series silicone rubbers to surfaces primed 
with this materials. Likewise it is possible 
to employ any of these compounds as an 
adhesive in combination with the primer. 
A spec.al compound SS 15 is considered 
the best general-purpose silicone adhesive 
since it is most easily applied and is effec- 
tive on most surfaces. For example, ma- 
chinable brass and magnesium, to which 
it is difficult to bond regular G-E silicone 
molding compounds d.rectly, are easily 
bonded with SS 15. 

Another material, Ss 64, does not  re- 
quire a primer, and although it is not so 
strong as the molding compounds, the bond 
developed by SS 64 is extraordinarily re- 
sistant to many liquids. Because of this 
fact, SS 64 is considered mainly as a 
sealing compound. It is in the form of 
a liquid, therefore does not require the 
addition of organic solvents, and thus 
may be applied in a number of ways. 

The basic properties of these new sili- 
cone adhesives are such that they make 
possible the use of adhesives in new appli- 
cations where no adhesive has been used 
before. Also, silicone rubber may be used 
in many new conventional applications be- 
cause it is now possible to mold it to 
metal inserts and to make rubber ar- 
ticles similar to those previously made 
with natural and other synthetic rubbers. 
Instrument and shock mounts are ex- 
amples of this type of application. 


adhesives are oi 


glass, 


Plastilock Adhesives 


Goodrich Plastilock adhesives are used 
primarily for bonding nitrile rubber to 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals, according 
to Mr. Gurich. These adhesives, available 
in brush, spray, and roller coat grades 
and in tape form, give extremely good 
adhesion to these metals while having 
excellent high temperature characteristics. 
Plastilock adhesives will withstand almost 
any practical temperature that the com- 
pound may be subjected to in service. 


Ty-Ply Adhesives 


Ty-Ply adhesives produced by Marbon 
for bonding natural and synthetic rubber 
compounds to metals were discussed by 
Mr. Jones. These adhesives are free-flow- 
ing liquids, black in color, consisting essen- 
tially of specially developed resins in solu- 
tion together with some dispersed solids. 

“here are four Ty-Ply adhesives for rub- 
ber-to-metal bonding. 

Ty-Ply “Q” and 
used for bonding natural 
and certain butyl rubber compounds to 
metal during vulcanization. Ty-Ply “3640” 
is recommended in place of Ty- Ply “Q” 
when high humidity conditions prevail, and 


Ty-Ply “3640” are 
rubber, GR- 


“3640” is also recommended instead of 

“Q” when a prolonged waiting period is 
necessary after metal inserts have been 
coated with Ty-Ply prior to assembly and 
vulcanization 

Ty-Ply “S” is 
ing neoprene and 
metal. 

Ty-Ply “BN” is recommended for bond- 
ing nitrile compounds to metal and is 
especially recommended where solvent and 
heat resistance are of prime cons.deration. 


recommended for bond- 
nitrile compounds to 


Braze 


Braze, a product of the Vanderbilt com- 
pany, was described as a non-tacky solvent- 
type halogentated rubber derivative bond- 
ing agent by Mr. Maassen. Braze is in 
solution form and drys to a tack-free sur- 
face. It is designed particularly tor adher- 
ing natural rubber, GR-S, and neoprene to 
metals. 

Metal surfaces should be al 
rust, grease, and other contamin: 
may be blasted, pickled, or wire brushed 
prior to coating with Braze. The usual 
precautions pertaining to cleanliness in 
adhesion operations should be followed 

Because Braze is in the form of a solu- 
tion there are no problems of pigment 
settling and no need of stirring to form a 
slurry or dispersion before use. Braze does 
separate into two liquid phases, however, 
and it is necessary to stir the material 
about once every 30 minutes in order to 
keep the two phases properly intermixed 
when in use. 

Braze may be applied by bdrushing, 
spraying, or dipping. When sprayed or 
use for dipping, it ‘may be ne 
dilute the adhesive with enough 
xylol_ to obtain satisfactory 
In any event a thin uniform film 1s 
desirable. 

For many applications it may be ad- 
vantageous to use a coating cement over 
the Braze. Experience has shown that a 
cement made from a_ stock approxi- 
mately 60 durometer hardness i most 
satisfactory. Cements to be used with 
natural rubber and GR-S are made with 
Hi-Flash naphtha as the solvent. For 
neoprene, a combination of toluol and 
Troluoil is used. 

Stocks of all degrees of hardne 
bonded to metal with Braze. Best adhe- 
sions are obtained on compounds in the 
50 to 70 hardness range. 

Adhesions can be obtained by arly of the 
conventional rubber molding processes, 
and in some instances satisfactory bonds 
are obtained when cures are made in 
boiling water at atmospheric pressure. 
For press curing operations temperatures 
between 260 and 350° F. are recom- 
mended. At 260° F. it may be necessary 
to use rather long periods of time in 
order to bring about good bonds 


essary 
tolu | or 


proce ssing. 


ss can be 


Loxite 3000 


Loxite 3000, made by Xylos, employs a 
new technique in the bonding “ elasto- 
mers to metal, according to Mr. Cashion, 
It has been proved that this new technique 
eliminates the need of brass plating and 
tie gums and is unaffected by moisture or 
time delays in processing. At the same 
time uniform high-grade adhesions are 
produced which resist dynamic flexing, 
corrosion, and service failures. 

While Loxite 3000 is especially suited 
for bonding natural and/or GR-S_ rub- 
bers to iron or steel, it has produced ex- 
cellent results with many other elasto- 
mers and metals. Loxite 3000 is applied at 
a temperature of from 150-170 * and 
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may or may not require a cover cement, 
depending on the conditions of applica 
tion. 


Panel Discussion 


Q. What cleaning methods are the 
most suitable for preparing metal to 
which rubber is to be bonded? 

A. Blasting with Abrasive Grit. Mr. 
Maassen. The type of grit used (sand, car- 
borundum, or metal) appears to make lit- 
tle difference, but the grit must be clean. 
Grit size of 80 mesh or finer gives the 
best results, and coarse grit should not 
be used. Blasting with coarse grit makes 
deep impressions in the metal surtaces, 
and when Braze is applied to a rough 
surface, there is a tendency for the ma- 
terial to settle in the low spots and leave 
the high spots bare. As a result, an inferior 
bond is obtained. 

When a wire brush is used to clean the 
metal surface, a clean scratch brush is 
essential. If a brush is used to clean old 


rubber from a given part, that part or 
parts later cleaned with the same scratch 
brush are very likely to have surfaces 


which will not bond satisfactorily. 

A. Degreasing. Mr. Cashion. Grease, 
oil, and dust are removed from metal 
surfaces by trichloroethylene or perchloro- 
ethylene, preferably in a vapor-phase de- 
greaser. 

A. Chemical Cleaning of Metals. Mr 
Jones. The size and the shape of the me- 
tal part to be bonded often make blasting 


impractical and uneconomical. In such 
cases chemical cleaning methods, which 
give a chemically changed metal surface 


to which it is much easier to bond, are 
used. 

Phosphoric or 
acids may be used to 
scale from steel. Strong alkaline 
are also generally recommended for clean- 
ing steel. In all cases the cleaned steel 
should be neutralized, rinsed with water, 
and dried to obtain a neutral surface. 

When cleaning aluminum with mild 
alkaline cleaners, it is recommended that 
the surface be neutralized 
by dipping into acid. 

A. Mr. Brams. For brass plate, we rec- 
ommend grit blasting followed by clean- 
ing and plating according to the plater’s 
preference. 

Solid brass is cleaned dipping into a 
mixture of equal parts by volume of con- 
centrated nitric and sulfuric acids, to which 
zinc oxide in the proportion of eight 
grams per 200 cubic centimeters of total 
acid has been added. The brass is then 
washed thoroughly and blown dry. 


A. Mr. Puff. When using Durez 12987 


strong mineral 
remove rust and 
cleaners 


other 


subsequently 


for bonding cured uncured nitrile rub- 
ber to metal, the metal surface should 
cleaned by sandpapering or sandblasting 


prior to applying the resin cement. 

A. Mr. Smith-Johannsen. Chemical 
cleaning or sometimes merely degreasing 
of the metal surface is sufficient, when sili- 
cones are used. 

A. Mr. Cashion. Brass of the easily 
machinable type, because of its non-uni- 
formity of composition, imposes problems 
best met by the following procedure : 

First, etch in an acid solution consist- 
ing of nine parts nitric acid, three parts 
sulfuric acid, and six parts water by 
weight. Then wash in sod-um_ carbonate 
solution made of three ounces of carbo- 
nate in 23 ounces of water. The inserts 
water and then stripped 


containing one 
? 


are rinsed in tap 
in a sodium cyanide bath 


ounce of sodium cyanide to 32 ounces of 


water rinse the 
Loxite 3000 ap- 


Following a tap 
dried, and the 


water. 
parts are 
plied hot. 
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Q. What is the best method of bond- 
ing natural or synthetic rubber to cast 
or sheet magnesium? 

A. Mr. Jones. The use of Ty-Ply 
"3040" or “Q” after a Dow chromic acd 
treatment is recommended. 

A. Mr. Smith-Johannsen. SE 400 se- 
ries s.licone rubber may be bonded to 
magnesium using SS 67 and SS 15 sili- 
cone cements. 

A. Mr. Cashion. In procedures invol- 
ving the use of Loxite 3000, it is sug- 
gested that owing to the fire hazard the 
magnesium inserts be alkali cleansed and 
then chrome pickled. The Loxite 3000 is 
then applied as soon after drying as pos- 
sible. 

Q. Is agitation of bonding agents ne- 
cessary? 

A. Mr. Jones. Some adhesives contain 
dispersed materials; while others do not. 
It is advisable to agitate all cements be- 
fore and during use. Ty-Ply should be 
agitated before and occasionally during 
use; however, the need of agitation is 
more critical with Ty-Ply “Q” and “3640” 
than with Ty-Ply “S” and “BN.” 

Mr. Maassen. Braze is made of two 
solutions with different specific gravities. 
On standing the liquids, tend to separate 
into two phases, and it is necessary that 
phases be intermixed before use in 
order to obtain good results. Braze should 
be stirred at least once each half hour 
during use, but violent agitation is not 
necessary. Agitation by rolling the con- 
tainer is not so effective as st.rring since 
it is possible to roll a container without 
actually mixing the contents. 

What is the shelf or container life 
of these adhesives? 

A. Mr. Jones. Under normal storage 
conditions the container life of all Ty- 
Plys is at least one year. Precautions 
should be taken to see that containers are 
tightly sealed during storage, and occa- 
sional agitation, if storage time is pro- 
longed, is recommended. Also, storing at 


these 


abnormally high temperatures, such as 
outdoors during summer months or in- 
doors against steam pipes or radiators, 


should be avoided. If the adhesives are 
stored below room temperature, the con- 
tainers should be allowed to warm up to 
room temperature before the adhesive is 
thoroughly agitated and removed from the 
containers for use. 

A. Mr. Cashion. No reports have been 
received regarding the shelf aging of 
Loxite 3000. Material more than two years 
old has been used. Painted inserts more 
than a year old have also been used. 

A. Mr. Brams. Thixon bonding agents 
appear to have excellent shelf stability, 
with no failures reported due to this fac- 
tor. One Thixon formulation, which should 
be refrigerated for prolonged storage, is 
so marked. 

A. Mr. Puff. Durez 12987 is quite sta- 
ble at normal room temperatures and will 
keep satis factorily for at least six months. 
It is generally advisable, however, to 
keep any type of phenolic resin in as 
cool a place as possible, preferably at 
about 55° F.. in order to minimize loss 
of solvent by evaporation. 

A. Mr. Maassen. At the present t me 
we have only six months’ history on the 
storage stability of Braze and find that no 
deterioration has taken place in that time. 

A. Mr. Smith-Johannsen. SS 67 and 
SS 15 silicone bonding agents will, when 
stored, have a shelf life of at 
months. If the temperature of 
however, TS be will 


properly 
least six 
storage is too high, 
cure to some extent. 

There have been some instances where 
SS 15 has been stored for a long time and 


in curing experienced. Normal 
be regained, however, by 
catalyst to the miate- 


difficulty 
cure rate may 
adding additional 
rial. 

Q. What are recommended methods 
of application for adhesives? 

Mr. Jones. The cements may be 
applied by any method which gives an 
even coat on the metal to be bonded. These 
methods include brushing, spraying, dip- 
ping, and roller coating. A viscosity con- 
trol should be established for each me- 
thod of application. 

Ty-Plys can be used as received, but 
must be properly agitated both before and 
during use. Since they are free-flowing 
liquids, they need not be heated. Ty-Ply 
"3640" should not be used below room 
temperature. Ty-Ply “BN” can be pre- 
set on metal at 250° F. in 30 minutes; this 
temperature will not affect the final bond, 
even if the “BN” coating is exposed to 
it for several hours. This teature of “BN” 
is advantageous when there is an exces- 
sive stock flow. 

Mr. Brams. Since the 

» be thixotropic, about the only 
vet Po careful control is dipping, 
any slight degree of gellation will not af- 
fect the application where the cement is 
agitated at the moment of application, 
such as when the cement issues from a 
spray gun orifice or is brushed on a piece 
of metal. 

Suitable 
for a dipping 


Thixons tend 
method 
since 


required 
occasional 


viscosity control is 
operation, and 
dilution 


stirr.ng with proper should be 
sufficient. Since a reasonable excess of 
material such as Thixon CB2 will not 


hurt the bond at a given area, drops of 
cement on the bottom of a dipped piece 
are not critical. In fact, in many applica- 
tions a thick coat of Thixon CB2 will 
produce better adhesion than a thin one, 
and for this reason excess dilution should 
be avoided. 

A. Mr. Maassen. A thin uniform of 
3raze gives the best results. For applica- 
tion by spraying, dilute the cement as re- 
quired with toluene or xylene. 

A. Mr. Cashion. Loxite is heated to 
150-170° F. and applied hot. Viscosity is 
maintained at 42-40 seconds at 150-170° 
F. (#1 Zahn viscosimeter) by the addi- 
tion of toluene. For application by spray- 
ing, dipping, or roller coating the same 
temperatures are used, but the cement is 
maintained at a lower viscosity. 

A. Mr. Brams. Thixon CB2 is rec 
ommended as a brass-plate Pai agent, 
or as an adhesion booster with GR-S, 
LTP GR-S, or natural rubber stocks. 
It is used as a one-coat material on 
a brass plated insert. It is also used as 
a second coat over a suitable primer ma- 
terial where improved scrap performance 
is required for a given application. In 
this respect Thixon CB2 functions as a 
booster coat and has been used with great 
success in such two-coat applications 
where the primer was one of the Th'xon 
primers, or where the primer was a com- 
petitive adhesion agent. 

It is recommended that this function as 


a booster be employed wherever undue 
scrap or excessive variation in quality of 
bond is encountered with one-coat meth- 


ods. Using this two-coat construction, it 
is often possible to el!minate successfully 
the use of tie gums, especially where the 
rubber is LTP GR-S and with some spe- 
cial accelerator combinat ons. 

Used as a secondary or booster cement, 
Thixon CB2 is showing production econo- 
mies in scrap reduct’on and reduced over- 
head in connection with following adhe- 
sion operations by techn’cal personnel 

A. Mr. Puff. 


uncured nitrile rubber is used, the phen- 
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olic cement is painted on the metal and 
allowed to dry long enough to expel the 
solvent. If the rubber stock will flow, the 
adhesive coated metal should be partially 
set sf — 15 to 20 minutes at 225 to 


250) The uncured stock is then applied, 
and the entire assembly press cured tor a 
norma! rs 


When cured nitrile rubber is used, the 
cement is painted on, air dried, and ther- 
moset under pressure at temperatures 
slightly under the curing temperature of 
the nitrile rubber stock. 

A. Mr. Smith-Johannsen. SS 67 sili- 
cone cement may be diluted to 20% by 
yolume in alcohol and then applied by dip- 
ping or painting. The adhesive coated me- 
tal is allowed to stand about 20 minutes 
before the rubber is appl.ed. There is no 


upper limit, however, on how long the 
surface may stand without being bonded 
to the rubber, provided the surface is kept 
clean 

SS 15 cement may be applied in three 
ways. It may be sheeted out on a rub- 


ber mill and placed on the surface to be 
bonded. Solutions of SS 15 in hydrocar- 
bon solvents may be made, and the ad- 
hesive painted on the metal surface; or 
a glass cloth may be impregnated with the 
SS 15 in solution; the glass cloth acts as 
a carrier, and in this way the adhesive 
is brought into position between the me- 
tal surface and the rubber. 

Q. Why is brass plate required for 
adhesion with certain Thixon cements 
when with solid brass alone, bonds of 
low quality are produced? 


A. Mr. Brams. It appears that adhe- 
sion between brass plate and a_ bonding 
agent and, in turn, adhesion to the stock, 


react.on between 
from the bonding 
agent and stock. Brass plate, especially on 
a grit-blasted metal surface, is far more 
reactive in such a system than a surface of 
solid brass, and it appears to be the sul- 
fide material which forms the adhesion 
bridge. Solid brass may be used with some 
success in certain systems, but special acid 
washes must be used to prepare the metal 
surface. 
Certain 
bonded with a 
agent by using a 


are dependent 
the brass and the 


upon a 
sulfur 


polymers and stocks can be 
Thixon brass-plate bonding 
bake after applying the 
cement. Generally such systems are all 
particular that solutions have to be 
worked out on an individual basis, either 
by the user or by the supplier's laboratory. 
Q. How should coated metals be 


dried? 

A. Mr. Maassen. Braze coated metal 
surfaces should be completely dry before 
bonding. Thirty minutes drying at room 
temperature is normally sufficient. Drying 
temperatures above 212° F. should be 
avoided as should excessive drying pe- 
riods at elevated temperatures. 


Coated metals may he preheated, but 
this statement does not imply that metals 
may be preheated immediately prior to 
coating since Braze should not be applied 
while the metal is hot. 

Metals coated under 
tions varying from 35 to 95° relative 
humidity show practically no deleterious 
effects due to the high humidity. 

A. Mr. Cashion. The basic advantage 
in using Loxite adhes've is that the effects 
on the bond due to humidity are entirely 
eliminated. Also, a more uniform distribu- 
tion of the material is possible when the 
Loxite 3000 is applied hot. Normally this 
adhesive will dry in 10 to 15 minutes; 
however, if faster drying is desired, heat- 
ing the metal inserts to 130-150° F. or 
heating under infrared lamps should be 
considered. 


humidity condi- 
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A. Mr. Jones. Forced drying methods 
are not objectionable as long as rapid 
movement of large quantities of air over 
the Ty-Ply surface is avoided. This factor 
is particularly important in the case of 
Ty-Ply “Q.” Certain temperature limita- 
tions should also be observed, and gen- 
erally drying should not take place at 
temperatures in excess of 160° F. Where 


high humidity conditions are encountered, 
Ty-Ply “3640” is recommended in place 

t Ty-Ply “©.” 

A. Mr. Puff. For phenolic cements of 
the 12987 type, a 15-m.nute air dry is ade- 
quate, but a longer drying time is not 
detrimental. Good bonds have been ob- 
tained after 48 hours of air drying. The 


important thing is that all of the solvent 
be removed, and as soon as this removal 
is accomplished, either by normal air dry- 


ing or forced drying, good bonds will be 
obtained. 

A. Mr. Brams. Thixon coated parts 
have been dried successfully with infrared 


lamps and with forced circulation of warm 
air. Normal air dry.ng, however, is en- 
tirely satisfactory and is usually suggested. 

A. Mr. Smith-Johannsen. When SS 67 
sil.cone bonding agent is to be used, the 
drying time is about 20 minutes, and heat 
should not be used. When SS 15 is used 
from solution, dry.ng should not be forced 
at temperatures over 50° C, 

Q. Are cover cements necessary? 

A. Mr. Maassen. It Braze coated metal 
parts are to be used within 24 hours, 
no cover cement is normally necessary. If 
they are to be stored for longer than 24 
hours, a protective coating of cement 
should be used. 

For best results these cements should be 
made from approximately 60 Shore duro- 
meter hardness stocks. A petroleum naph- 
tha solvent with a specific gravity of 0.70 
to 0.72, which contains no residual oils, is 
recommended for the preparation of nat- 
ural rubber and GR-S cements. For neo- 
prene cements a solvent mixture of 40% 
toluene as an aromat.c hydrocarbon and 
60¢¢ Troluoil as an aliphatic hydrocarbon 
is recommended. 


A. Mr. Jones. Ty-Ply adhesives pro 
vide no building tack, and a tie cement 
should be used where building tack 1s 
required. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that in most applications Ty-Ply 
requires no tie cement for satisfactory ad- 
hesions. 


A. Mr. Cashion. In many cases a cover 
cement such as Loxite 1055 is used over 
Loxite 3000 to enhance the adhes:on of 
low durometer compounds. Also, in some 
applications, the cover cement is used as 
al insurance against contaminating the 
Loxite 3000 primer coat during storage of 
the inserts. Some operations require the 
use of a tacky cover so that the assembly 
can be built up before being inserted into 
the mold. Some such as butyl 
and neoprene, under certain conditions need 
a special cover cement to obtain the best 
adhesion. 

A. Mr. Brams. Thixon B 
ments are used extensively as 
ments w.th excellent results. 

A. Mr. Puff. Generally speaking, cover 
cements are not used with phenolic-type 
adhesive cements. 

Q. What are the recommended meth- 
ods for curing rubber-to-metal assem- 
blies? 


elastomers, 


ser-es Ce- 
cover ce- 


A. Mr. Jones. Assemblies are mostly 
press cured, but open heat cures, either 
dry or steam, give very satisfactory bond 


strengths. Excellent bonds can be obtained 
in injection or transfer molding operations 
using Ty-Plys. 

A. Mr. Maassen. 


Braze assemblies are 


cured under pressure at temperatures trom 


280 to 350° F. For best results, tempera- 
tures above 350° F. should be avoided, 
while at the same time, although bonds 
may be obtained at 260° F., curing tem- 
peratures under 280° F. are not recom- 
mended. If it is necessary to cure at tem- 
peratures below 280° F., longer curing 


times will improve the bond. On the other 
hand, cures have been made. in bo.ling 
water at atmospheric pressures and have 
resulted in very good bonds. 

A. Mr. Puff. The normal temperatures 
and pressures used in rubber molding are 
adequate for bonding nitr.le rubber and 
metal with a phenolic cement. Just enough 
pressure to insure uniform contact will 
g.ve a good bond, but stronger bonds are 
obtained as the pressure is increased. 

A. Mr. Smith-Johannsen. The tem- 
perature of cure for silicone adhesives 
must be over 212° F., and the time of cure 
above 212° F. becomes progressively less. 
Depending on the type of application, the 
cure time may vary from as much as 20 
minutes to as little as four seconds. Oven 
cures are not always required although 
30 minutes at 300° F. usually tend to 
strengthen the bond. 

Elastomeric — silicone 
essentially only contact 
good bond; 5-10. psi is 
insure a dense bond. Although in some 
special laminating applications the best 
pressure has been found to be as high as 
125 psi, when molding to a metal insert, 
the pressure should be as low as possible. 

A. Mr. Cashion. Successful adhesion 
has been obtained w.th Loxite 3000 at 
temperatures as low as 254° F. and as 
high as 340° F. 

Q. What is the effect on bond of dit- 
ferent methods of loading the stock and 
inserting it into the mold? 

A. Mr. Jones. Flow of stock 
the cemented surface on the way to the 
flash groove should be avoided—the flash 
should be kept away from the 

area. The use of carefully 
is always an economy. 
where to assemble the 
build the and 


adhesives require 
pressure for a 
often sufficient to 


across 


groove 
adhesion 
weighed pellets 

The question of 


part—whether to rubber 
metal parts into an assembly before the 
press line or at the press—is pretty much 


dependent upon preference and layout in 
the plant using the material. 

A. Mr. Brams. Thixon coated inserts 
can be handled quite freely without dam- 
aging adhesion, and some users prefer te 
drop the cemented insert into the cavity 
at the press line, followng with the pellet 


of stock and the other insert, if there is 
another. In general, however, the loading 
problem is something whch is_ best 


worked out by the user his experimen- 
tal mold for a given part. 

A Mr. Cashion. We believe it is prac- 
tically impossible to wipe the Loxite 3000 
off the metal once it has properly dried. 
Even aromatic cover cements can be used 
if the inserts are heated 15 minutes at 
158° F. before use. 

Q. What general rules should be ob- 
served when compounding a _ rubber 
stock for adhesion jobs? 

A. Mr. Jones. It has been found that 
medium hardness stocks generally give 
the best adhesion. Any constituents that 
may bleed or bloom, such as stearic acid, 
waxes, lubricants, or plasticizers, should 
he avo-ded or at least kept to a minimum. 
Pure gum and non-black stocks are diffi- 
cult to bond although 30-40 durometer 
hardness stocks are being bonded. 

A. Mr. Brams. Generally speaking, av- 
erage sulfur doses produce the best bonds. 
Low sulfur will often give a sat’sfactory 
hond, but it is not recommended. Sulfur- 
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less cures should generally be avoided. 
Extremely high sultur cures, such as in 
semi-ebonites and ebonites, produce stocks 
which do not bond with Thixon. These 
remarks apply primarily to GR-S and 
natural rubber adhesions, but they also 
apply substantially to other polymers 
bonded with the appropriate Thixon. Al- 
though Thixon CB2 is quite tolerant of 
various accelerators and combinations, it 
works best with the thiazole and thiazyl 
types. High thiuram content or all thi- 
uram acceleration should be avoided. 

A. Mr. Cashion. Loxite 3000 has been 
used to bond sulfurless compounds to steel 
with very good results, as measured by 
the ASTM adhesion test ; 

A. Mr. Smith-Johannsen. Silicone rub- 
ber stocks should be thoroughly freshened 
before being molded to metal. 

Q. What are the service temperatures 
to which assemblies bonded with vari- 
ous adhesives may be subjected? 

A. Mr. Jones. Continuous exposure to 
elevated temperatures should be limited to 
250° F.; while brief exposures to 300° F. 
are permissable for Ty-Ply “Q” and “S” 
assemblies. When bonded with Ty-Ply 
“BN,” assemblies can be exposed to tem- 
peratures up to 375° F 

Continuous exposure to low tempera- 
tures does not affect materially Ty-Ply 
“QO” or “S” bonded assemblies. As long 
as the rubber compound retains a certain 
amount of resilience, exposure to as low 


as —/0° F. is entirely feasible. For Ty- 
Ply “BN” bonded assemblies, exposure 
to temperatures as low as —40° F. is 


not considered to affect the bond adversely. 

A. Mr. Cashion. Loxite 3000 bonded 
inserts have been tested dynamically above 
300° F. and found satisfactory. 

A. Mr. Smith-Johannsen. The heat re- 
sistance of silicone-metal assemblies is 
limited only by the rubber itself, and we 
consider 500° F. to be a reasonable ser- 
vice temperature. 

Q. Do these adhesives give bonds 
which are resistant to water, oil, sol- 
vents, and heat? 

A. Mr. Brams. For general use, Thixon 
cements are suitable in water and oil and 
are solvent and heat resistant in accord- 
ance with the stock in use. For severe 
service conditions involving water, a brass- 
plate construction with an appropriate 
Thixon brass-plate cement is used. 

A. Mr. Maassen. Braze gives a water 
resistant bond. Its resistance to solvents 
is generally better than that of the polymer 
being adhered to the metal. Braze is more 
resistant to aliphatic solvents than to the 
aromatics. Its heat resistance is good: 
it is not thermoplastic and, when tested 
at temperatures up to 100° C., shows little 
or no loss in bond s trength. Poor breaks 
are obtained primarily because of the 
weakening of the polymer at elevated 
temperatures 

A. Mr. Jones. Bonds formed with Ty 
Ply age well, but it is recommended that 
bonds not be subjected to dynamtc stresses 
for the first 24 hours after cure. On con- 
tinuous exposure, aromatic solvents. ke- 
tones, and esters will slowly affect the 
bond strength, as the rubber itself is 
affected. The same is true when neoprene 
assemblies are exposed to water, because 
of the action of moisture on neoprene 
itself. 

In general, all bonds are at least as 
resistant to these various agents as the 
rubber stocks themselves. 

Ty-Ply “BN” is a notable exception 
to the above statement. “BN” bonds are 
very resistant to all common solvents ex- 
cept possibly acetone, since it is insoluble 
after curing 
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A. Mr. Puff. Phenolic cements, when 
properly cured, show excellent resistance 
to water, ol, solvents, and heat. 

A. Mr. Smith-Johannsen. We have con- 
siderable information on the effect of 
water, oils, and solvents on silicone rub- 
bers. In some cases where the rubber 
is known to. swell substantially under 
the effect of a given solvent, a bond of 
the same rubber to a_ solid surface, 
such as aluminum, remains virtually un- 
affected. Therefore elastomeric silicone ad- 
hesives may be used in applications where 
they would not be expected to work, 
based on the properties of the bulk ma- 
terial. 

There are a number of adhesives on 
the market with excellent water resis- 
tance. But how many adhesives will stand 
continuous freezing and thawing in con- 
tact with water, or how many will with- 
stand continuous exposure to boiling 
water’ Under such extreme conditions 
silicone adhesives are outs tanding. 

If either high-temperature resistance or 
low-temperature flexibility is desired, then 
no better choice of an adhesive than a 
silicone could be made. 

A. Mr. Cashion. Loxite 3000 is being 
successfully used to bond neoprene to 
steel and aluminum. In many cases Buta- 
prene has been bonded with Loxite 3000. 

Q. Has there been any failure of 
bonds due to corrosion, etc.? 

A. Mr. Jones. To my knowledge there 
have been no bond failures due to corro- 
sion where Ty-Ply cements were used. 

A. Mr. Brams. We have no reports of 
bond failures due to corrosion where 
Thixon bonding agents were used. 

A. Mr. Puff. To the best of our knowl- 
edge there have been no bond failures with 
Durez 12987 that were due to corrosion. 

A. Mr. Smith-Johannsen. No corrosion 
of metal was observed when silicone rub- 
ber had been bonded to it, except where 
the choice of the rubber stock was poor. 

Q. Which of these adhesives can be 
for adhering vulcanized rubber to metal? 

A. Mr. Jones. Cured neoprene and GR- 
S can be adhered to metal by using a neo- 
prene tie cement over Ty-Ply “S.” Cured 
nitrile rubber compounds can be adhered 
to metal with Ty-Ply “BN.” 

A. Mr. Puff. Nitrile rubber compounds 
can be adhered to metal by applying 
a phenolic cement to both the nitrile rub- 
ber compound and the metal, followed by 
air drying and thermosetting under pres- 
sure at temperatures slightly under the 
curing temperatures of the nitrile rubber 
compound. 

A. Mr. Smith-Johannsen. Silicone ad- 
hesives are useful in bonding silicone rub- 
ber to other surfaces or to itself, as well 
as in bonding together any of many com- 
binations of solid surfaces. Presently avail- 
able silicone adhesives have not been found 
useful, however, in bonding most other 
types of natural and synthetic rubbers. 

\t the present stage of development, 
silicone adhesives are not so strong as 
many of the conventional adhesives at 
ordinary temperatures, but even though 
the bond strengths are limited by the 
strength of the silicone elastomers them- 
selves, failure occurs in the stock itself. 
The true value of such bonds is in their 
performance and resistance to destructive 
influences. 

Q. What plastic surfaces will these 
adhesives bond? 

A. Mr. Smith-Johannsen. Silicone ad- 
hesives will bond to silicone, polyester, 
phenolic, and melamine resins. Under spe- 
cial conditions it is even possible to bond 
polystyrene. 

A. Mr. Jones. We have reported uses 
in which Ty-Ply “S” and “BN” are used 


» bond neoprene and nitrile rubber com- 
thi to phenolic impregnated fabrics, 

A. Mr. Puff. As previously mentioned, 
nitrile rubber solvent-type cements modi- 
fied with phenolic resins have proved ex- 
tremely satisfactory for bonding almost 
any type of material. This point is even 
true if one or both of the surfaces to 
be bonded are hard and non-porous as 1s 
the case with most plastic surfaces. Satis- 
factory bonds have been obtained with 
such materials as polyester, phenolic, mel- 
amine, and even vinyl surfaces. It might 
be pointed out again that one of the ma- 
jor uses of this type of cement has been 
the bonding of vinyl compounds. 

Q. What test methods are recom- 
mended for evaluating rubber-to-metal 
adhesive bonds? 

A. Mr. Jones. The most widely ac- 
cepted methods at present are those of 
ASTM D-429, Methods A and B, or mod- 
ifications thereof. 

Method A, which tests a metal-rubber- 
metal sandwich construction in tension is 
used more widely than Method B, which 
is a strip test. Many objections have 
been raised recently against Method A 
since it does not give an accurate analysis 
of the adhesive bond, but instead tests the 
strength of the rubber stock. 

Method B is rather cumbersome to use, 
but a strip test, in general, does give a 
more accurate analysis of the adhesive 
bond to both the rubber and the metal. 

A) method developed in England = an- 
alyzes adhesion by use of an impact tester. 

An ASTM = subcommittee is now ac- 
tively engaged in reviewing current and 
proposed test methods in order to develop 
relatively simple tests which can be run 
in any laboratory and appraise rubber-to- 
metal bonds more accurately. 

A. Mr. Brams. We place great reliance 
on the cut-and-strip method. We have an 
inexpensive mold, and by using sections 
of hot rolled strip steel, the insert cost 
is very low. We mold a finished piece 
ray 4 by 1 by %-inch in size, with a 
3 by 1 by 3/16- inch metal insert included. 
The stock is pulled away from the metal, 
and whenever tearing in the stock occurs, 
the latter is cut back to the metal with a 
knife. The percentage areas remaining 
showing rubber rupture, showing cement, 
and showing metal are estimated to give 
us a permanent record. 

Of course a good stock must be used 
to make the test tell anything about the 
adhesion method. We feel that top-quality 
adhesion will show up high on either test, 
but feel that the cut-and-strip method 
may perhaps be better for evaluating a 
bond which may be somewhat less than 
the best. Recent work in impact testing 
shows promise of contributing to our 
knowledge of adhesion testing, and one 
leading technologist has expressed the 
opinion to me that the cut-and-strip 
method embodies some of the elements 
of the impact method, while the tensile 
method is far less similar. It is generally 
true, however, that a bond system which 
shows up exceptionally well in a tension 
test will show up well in other tests, 
as well as in practical service. 


Exhibits of Adhesives 


In a statement at the end of the tran- 
script the Chicago Rubber Group acknowl- 
edged with thanks the cooperation of all 
of the panel members and The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. for the installation of ex- 
libits illustrating the latest developments 
in adhesion of rubber to metal. These ex- 
hibits staffed by technical experts afforded 
an opportunity for those attending the 
meeting for discussion of specific problems. 
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New Polymel Resin 


T HE development of a new light-colored, 
oil-resistant powdered resin, Sublac 
PX-5, that exhibits some unusual prop- 
erties in rubber compounds has been an- 
nounced by Polymel Corp., 1800 Bayard 
St., Baltimore 30, Md. When used in com- 
bination with Polymel C-130 in GR-S and 
iatural rubber sole stocks, the new ma- 
terial is said to eliminate the need of zinc 
oxide and accelerators. Despite the lack 
of accelerators in such stocks, it is claimed 
that optimum cures can be obtained in 10 
minutes at 325° F. One test stock cured 
in this manner is reported to have shown 
a tensile strength of 1,200 psi., elongation 
of 24%, modulus at 200% of 990 psi., 
and a hardness of 81. 

Sublac PX-5 is also said to impart a 
preservative effect to unvulcanized neo- 
prene compounds, thereby preventing set- 
ting-up. Although some acceleration is re- 
quired with neoprene stocks, the new resin 
is claimed to aid processing and generally 
improve physical properties. Ten parts of 
the resin on the rubber act as an accelera- 
tor in all non-black neoprene compounds 
and prevent scorch during processing or 
bin storage 





Tire Requirements Discussed 


ALK on “What the Automotive En- 
ineer Demands of a Tire,” by Ken- 
neth A. Stonex, General Motors Corp., 
highlighted the January 8 dinner-meeting 
of the Ontario Rubber Section, C.1.C., 
held at the Collins Hotel, Dundas, Ont., 
with some 41 members and guests attend- 
ing 
Close collaboration of automotive and 
tire development engineers is desirable for 
the improvement of auto tires, Mr. Stonex 
declared. A review of the history of the 
auto tire shows a continual striving for 
greater dependability and longer service. 
Average tire mileage has increased from 
about 3,000 miles to 30,000 miles and 
higher, with the increase obtained at much 
higher speeds. Atthe same time, tire pres- 
sures have dropped from about 60 pounds 
per square inch to the present low-pressure 
tires operating at about 24 p.s.i. The re- 
duced pressures contribute to smoother 
riding, but steering, drag, and other fea- 
tures are adversely affected. Using a 
series of slides, the speaker discussed the 


tests used to evaluate tire behavior. Some 
of the improvements in tires looked for 
by the automotive engineer are better 


steering response and increased traction 
on snow and ice. 





IRI Foundation Lecturer 


P. DINSMORE, vice president of 

« Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., has accepted an invitation from the 
Midland Section, Institution of the Rub- 
ber Industry, to give the Institution’s 
seventh annual Foundation Lecture. Dr. 
Dinsmore wil speak on “Economic and 
Physical Aspects of GR-S Modifica- 
tions.” The Lecture and dinner will be 
held on May 23 at Wulfrun Hall, 
Wolverhampton, England. Further in- 
formation as to accommodations and 
other particulars may be obtained from 
the secretary of IRI, 12 Whitehall, Lon- 
don S. W. 1, England. 
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Bureau of Ships Rubber Formulary Revised 


CONSIDERABLE number of supple- 


ments and revisions to the Bureau of 
Ships Rubber Formulary have been pre- 
pared and issued since the availability of 
this compilation was announced in our 
April, 1951, issue, page 81. It should be 
emphasized that this information has been 
prepared for the assistance of manufac- 
turers who are engaged in or contemplate 




















The new formulations have been sent 
to most of the rubber manufacturers who 
received previous issuances. Any holder 
of earlier issues of the formulations can 
check his present collection against the 
revised list of currently active formula- 
tions which is given below. Requests for 
individual formulations from this — list 
— be addressed to the Chief, Bureau 
























production of rubber products for use by of Ships, Code 344, Navy Department, 
the Department of Defense. W ashington 20° Dc€ 
INDEX 
No. Stock No. SPECIFICATION DESCRIPTION 
e . Military 
72 E-13-381 MIL-R-880 Gaskets, door ar id hatch 
73 E-13-383 MIL-R-880 Gaskets, door and hatc! 
43 E- -162- 1100, -1472 MIL-R-900 Gaskets, n oil resistant, for -35° F. 
44 S-§ , E-162-1488 MIL-R-900 Gaskets, non-oil resistant, for -35° F. 
25 F163. 181 MIL-H-2218, ( Hose, ae har r 
E-163-179 MIL-H-2218, (¢ Hose, submarir 
81 $-8-2 MIL-P-15817 Battery ven til ator 
65 C-13-1, N-18-1 MIL-S-15058 Covering for soli S 
8 E-222-21, 52, 53 IIVI (MIL-V-: 
12 E-40-85 27M13 hws M-282 
14 E-194-15, -180 33G7 (MIL-G-2765) 
45 E- 15 55- 37, E-163-458 33G9 I 
46 : at 33G9 Cloth insert gaskets 
17 E -69- 96 oats Gaskets Id st rage 
19 E-225-1: 33G14 (MIL-G-2810 G chia 3 ru baer yp g 
52 E-163-448 33H4 Hose, oil and gasoline, wire-stiffened 
58 E-163-448, -458 33H5 
68 E-163-448 33H12 (MIL-H-20242) 
59 E-163-448, -45 33H18 | MIL-H-2864) 
60 E-163- 148, 438 33H21 veight 
61 E-163-448, -458 33H23 veight 
49 E-163-448, -458 33H25 (MIL-H-2699 
56 E-163-448, -458 33H27 rapped 
62 E-163-448, “458 33H28 (MIL-H-2768 red 
63 E-163-448, -458 33H29 (MIL-H- 2816 
51 E-163-448, 3 33H30 (MIL-H-2817 wire -stiffer ied 
28 N-8-3, C-4-5, C4 7 33L4 (MIL-L-2912 v compartment 
35 C-22-1, D-12-4 33R7 
H-6-4 33R7 g 
S-11-2 33R7 Face stock f 
64 E-163-446 33R11 Gaskets for gasoline tanks 
Joint y-Navy 
47 2=-163-446 JAN-G-1086 Gaskets for g: tanks 
67 2-162-1609 JAN-R-1149 Gaskets and 
70 156-575 JAN-R-1149 Gaskets anc 
82 $-34-177 JAN-R-1149 Gaskets and 
83 E-194-542 JAN-R-1149 Gaskets ane 
Federal 
69 E-162-1609 HH-G-156 
71 E-156-575 HH-G-156 
84 E-194-542 HH-G-156 
53 E-163-448, -458 ZZ-H-421 
54 E-163-448, -458 ZZ-H-428 
48 E-163-448, -458 ZZ-H-499a 
1 E-204-9 ZZ-H-541 
50 3 163-448, = ZZ-H-58la t tender 
55 E-163-448, -458 ZZ-H-601 
57 E-163-448, -458 ZZ-H-611 
2 E 308-16 GGG-H-86 
66 E-308-13 GGG-H-86 
Miscellaneous Non-Spec 
3 E-30-5 € € 
$ E-194-269, -270 iskets 
5S E-13-314 Stock 
6 E-20-35 
7 E-276-31 
15 E-9-236 v-t erature use 
74 R-28-1, R-30-1, er 
R-31-1, R-32 
75 N-6-4, C-5-4 t 
ae E-194-442 n-st 
78 E-163-416, -420 Gasket for exposure to aviation fuel 


79 E-316-1 
80 S-14-2 


Diaphragn 


Socneuae lip 





Additional Experimental GR-S Polymers and Latices 


HE table below gives the additions 

and changes in the list of experimental 
GR-S polymers and latices authorized by 
the Synthetic Rubber Division RFC, dur- 
ing the period from November 27 to De- 
cember 14, 1951. 

Normally, experimental polymers will 
be produced only at the request of the 
consumers, and 20 bales (one bale weighs 
approximately 75 pounds ) of the original 
run will be set aside, if possible, for dis- 


tribution to other interested companies for 
their evaluation. The 20 bales, when avail- 
able, will be distributed in quantities of 
one bale or two bales upon request to the 
SRD Sales Division, or will be held for 
six months after the experimental polymer 
was produced, unless otherwise consigned 
before that time. Subsequent production 
runs will be made if sufficient requests are 
received. 
These new 


polymers are experimental 
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only, and SRD does not make any repre- 
sentations or warranties of any kind, ex- 
pressed or implied, as to the specifications 








X-NUMBER 

DESIGNATION PoLyMER DESCRIPTION 
CHANGE IN PREVIOUSLY 
X-663 GR-S Shortstopped with sodium dimethyl- 
dithioc arbamate plus adjunct (sulfur 

polyamine ) 
NEW POLYMERS 
\-t GR-S oA isterbatc f 40 parts naphthenic 
processing — oil ircosol-2XH1), 77 
parts HAI black (Philblack ), and 
100 parts of base polymer The base 
polymer is identical with GR-S-101, 
Moo ney 


except the reactor viscosity is 
125 ( ) c 








ate 
X GR-S A asterbatcl f 40 parts of napl 
the cessing (Circosol-2X\H ) 
) parts of the base polymer i 
\ GR-S 
\-t GR-s A f 25 parts nay hthenic 
re gee ance 2xH and 1 
rts base polymer. The bz 
lymer, coubamieg approximately 20% 
ind styrene, is polymerized at 
41° F. in the iron-pyrophosphate, or- 
ganic hydroperoxide activated system 
The emulsifier is a 50/50 mixture of 
sin acid and fatty acid soaps, and the 
shortstop is sodium dimethyldithiocar- 
bamate plus adjunct (sulfur or polya- 
mine) The oil-rubber masterbatch is 
stabilized with 1.25% Wingstay S on 
the polymer. Raw Mooney viscosity 
t the masterbatch is approximately 
(ML-4 


or properties of such experimental poly- 
mers or the results to be obtained from 
their use. 


REMARKS 


ANNOUNCED POLYMER 
The base polymer in X-663 GR-S is polymerized 
in the sugar-free formula with dinitrochloro- 


benzene as the shortstop. Since it has been 
found that dinitrochlorobenzene in the absence 
of sugar may induce dermatitis, the shortstop 
sodium dimethyldithiocarbamate, generally con- 
sidered non-toxic, has been substituted for dini- 
trochlorobenzene. 
AND LATICES 
This 


tormulated in 


black masterbatch is 
that a fatty acid 
(oleic) will be present in the finished product 
in the amount of one part per 100 parts poly 
mer, In the pilot plant the technique of pre- 
mixing the oil emulsion and_ carbon black 
slurry prior to coprecipitation with latex has re- 
sulted in lower than usual compounded 
ity. This may indicate slightly improved pro- 
cessing. The higher carbon black loading (77 
parts, as against the normal 50 parts) should 
improved physical properties. 


oil-extended carbon 
such a way 


viscos 


masterbatch is designed as a 
determine the influence of 
evaluation of X-691 GR-S. 
In applications where the presence of some fatty 
acid is desirable in compounding, this poly- 
mer may be useful since it is designed to con- 
tain one part of oleic acid per 100 parts of 
polymer. 


X-693 GR-S is 


non-discoloring 


oil-rubber 
control polymer to 
carbon black in the 


This 


intended to be a non-staining, 
oil-rubber masterbatch for gen 
eral-purpose use. It is designed to provide 
oil- rubber masterbatch for use in those ay wolies- 
tions where staining and discoloration are prob- 
lems. Except for the substitution of a non- 
staining antioxidant (Wingstay S), this master- 
batch is identical with X-628 GR-S (a general- 
purpose oil-cold rubber masterbatch). 





T. C. Rubber 


a * \ recent meeting in Holland, the 
International Rubber Research Board 
reveiwed the progress made during 1951 in 
supplying Technically Classified Rubber 
from the Far East. 

Although the present world 
T. C. Rubber is of the order of 20,000 
tons a year, the material is at present 
available only in the RMA grades RSS 
1X, 1, and 2. The Board realizes that 
consumers of rubber cannot take 


output of 


natural 
full advantage of this new and important 
development unless the rubber can also 
be offered in the other main RMA grades. 

IRRB in a recorded resolution stated 


that it realized that this expansion to 
other main RMA _ grades will require 
appreciable expenditure by producers on 
test stations, and some improvement in 
the present arrangements for obtaining a 
uniform product, such as blending of 
field latex prior to coagulation and of 


solid rubber during the packing of bales, 
or during the remilling process, but that 
such expenditures will be indispensable. 
Glen E. Meyer, Latex & Rubber, Inc. 
Baltimore, Md., in a letter to India 
RuBBER Wor_p has pointed out that there 
seems to be considerable misunderstanding 
regarding the purpose of T. C. Rubber 
and the procedure to follow to obtain the 
greatest advantage from the use of this- 
type rubber. The distribution of the first 
lots received in this country indicates the 
buyers are buying “particular marks,” 
which was not the intention of the pro- 
ducers for this early stage in the develop- 
ment of T. C. Rubber. 
A shipment of T. C. 


Rubber to this 
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country, though made up of only one 
RMA _ grade, will normally contain § sev- 
eral estate production lots and will there- 
fore have several technical classes. It is 
not possible properly to evaluate these 
classes of T. C. Rubber by sampling or 
using only one or two bales of each class. 

The advantages of T. C. Rubber can 
be best exploited by the user not attempt- 
ing to purchase a particular mark, but by 
purchasing a lot, on the basis of its RMA 
grade, which has been technically classi- 
fied. 





Rubber in Wire and Cable 
A TALK on “Rubber in Wires 
Cables,” by John T. Blake, 
Wire & Cable Co., featured the January 
17 meeting of the Elastomer & Plastics 
Group, Northeastern Section, American 
Chemical Society. The meeting was held 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., with 46 members at- 
tending. In the brief business session pre- 
ceding the talk it was announced that the 
Group now has 80 members, of whom 67 
are regular A. C. S. members and 13 are 

associate members. 

Dr. Blake said that synthetic rubbers 
have a great future in the field of wire 
insulation because of their individual pro- 
perties. Already used to a greater extent 
in this field than in any other, synthetic 
rubbers should soon displace most of the 
natural rubber now being used in wire 
and cable. The speaker dealt with the 
properties of the various synthetic rubbers 


and 
Simplex 


that are of value in wire insulations, 
including moisture sensitivity, electrical 
characteristics, toughness, and service life, 


The need of small changes in properties 
with temperature variations, and the use 


of non-black stocks for certain applica- 
tions also were discussed. Dr. Blake gave 
special attention to the properties of butyl, 
neoprene, and GR-S for solving specific 
wire insulation problems, including the spe- 
cial problem of microbial decomposition, 
which has been studied in much detail. 





Patent Abstract Service 


HE inauguration of a new patent ab- 
stract service has been announced by 
Picturesort Co., 246 Church St., New Ha- 
ven 10, Conn. The service consists of 
photographic copies of patent abstracts, 


as issued in the Official Gazette of the 
United States Patent Office. Supplied 
weekly, the subscriber receives only the 


class, sub-class, or type of patent in which 
he is interested. Abstracts are reproduced 
full size on four- by six-inch cards 
punched to any desired coding system. 





Vinyl Plastigels 


(Continued from page 389 


handled with lighter weight equipment 
than is used in conventional molding and 
extrusion of similar plastic materials. 


Since high-pressure, heavy-duty machin- 
ery is not required, available equipment 
can be adapted easily and quickly for pro- 
cessing plastigels. Because of the low 
temperature required for fusing, ordinary 
ovens may be used. 

The new formulation is based on Viny- 
lite dispersion resins, plasticizer. an ad- 
ditive of Bentone-34, and other modifiers 
and colorants. When properly mixed, these 
components provide the putty-like mate- 
rial. Bakelite will supply customers with 
the basic resins and the technica! informa- 
tion required to formulate the plastigels. 





New Fluorinated Resin 


ELOFORM F-10, a new fluorinated 

resin said to be resistant to the most 
highly corrosive chemicals and impervious 
to salt, heat, and moisture. has been 
announced by Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. According to Raymond C. 
Firestone, vice president in charge of re- 


search and development, the new resin 
has been specified by the Air Force 
as a protective coating for the exter.ors 


of large tank trailers used in tran 
fuming nitric acid. 

In comparison with other materials of 
its type having the same acid, heat, and 
moisture vapor resistance, Velotorm F-10 
can be applied as a lacquer. Application 
can be done by means of brushing, spray- 
ing, or dipping, and the resin can be used 
on metals, wood, plastics, and rubber-like 
products. Its, high moisture vapor resis- 
tance makes the new resin an ideal coat- 
ing for electrical equipment 


spr rting 


which must 
he protected from moisture and salt spray. 
Current production of the new resin is 
being used entirely for military and de- 
fense purposes. 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


President Recommends Butyl Plant Disposal; 


Natural Rubber Importation 


by Industry in Third, 1952, Quarter Possible 


The President’s report to Congress 
on synthetic rubber, required by Janu- 
ary 15 by the Rubber Act of 1950, urged 
disposal of the government-owned butyl 
rubber plants to private industry and 
a continuation of the 1950 Rubber Act 
for another two years. The report also 
included the first official announcement 
that the importation and distribution of 
natural rubber would most likely be re- 
turned to private industry by the mid- 
dle of the present year. 

A report of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., for the fiscal year ended 
July 1, 1951, included in its section on 
rubber activities figures for sales in- 
come on synthetic rubbers for fiscal 
1951 and estimated 1952 at more than 
$500 million. A fourth plant will begin 
producing GR-S black masterbatch by 
July 1, 1952, and RFC said it believed 
“the production of oil-extended GR-S 
will become a large factor in the syn- 
thetic rubber program.” 

The first-quarter quota for GR-S ex- 
port was increased from 10,000 to 17,- 
000 long tons in late January. 

The General Services Administration 
is working on plans for the return of 
natural rubber importation and distri- 
bution to private industry, and a de- 
tailed announcement is promised by 
April 1. The government’s price for 
#1 RSS was reduced from 52¢ to 50.5¢ 
a pound on February 1. 

The President’s budget revealed that 
the government’s buying and selling of 
natural rubber for the fiscal year 1952 
was an $800 million operation. 

Harry D. Brown, Gates Rubber Co., 
was named deputy director, Rubber Di- 
vision, NPA, on January 22. 

The Office of Price Stabilization es- 
tablished machinery for rubber goods 
manufacturers to apply for ceiling price 
increases under the so-called Capehart 
Amendment. 

The Federal Trade Commission is- 
sued a quantity discount limit rule to 
govern manufacturers’ sales of tires and 
tubes, to become effcetive April 7, and 
to limit to a carload quantity of 20,000 
pounds ordered at one time as, the max- 
imum quantity which may be used to 
justify price differentials on automotive 
replacement tires and tubs. 

P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
board, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., re- 
commended that the government invest 
$100 million in 300,000 acres of natural 
rubber plantations i in the Western Hemi- 
sphere in order to provide for a “living” 
stockpile of rubber for national security. 

John L. Collyer, president, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., again objected to the 
U. S. entering into any long-term fixed 
price agreements on natural rubber. 

A review of the plastics raw mate- 
rial supply situation indicated that the 
outlook for 1952 was generally optimis- 
tic and that the production of synthetic 
resins from which plastic products are 
made would amount to 2.6 billion 
pounds in 1952. 

A strike at the Willoughby, O., plant 
of the Ohio Rubber Co., begun in Octo- 
ber, was still unsettled in mid-January. 
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Washington Report 
By 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


Rubber Act Report 


President Truman has asked Congress 
for authority to dispose of the two gov- 
ernment-owned butyl rubber plants to 
private industry. He so recommended in 
a report transmitted to Congress on Jan- 
uary 14. In the same report, required by 
the Rubber Act of 1950, the Pres.dent 
recommended that Congress terminate the 
government’s authority to require the 
consumption of butyl rubber. 

The President recommended that exist- 
ing sections of the law pertaining to GR-S 
be continued unchanged for two vears 
beyond June 30, 1952, the date at which 
the Rubber Act of 1950 will expire. 

“Tt is my conclusion,” he told Congress, 
“that disposal of GR-S facilities should 
be temporarily deferred.” 

While much of the 1,700-word message 
to Congress was devoted to justification 
of the butyl plant disposal recommenda- 
tion, the President touched briefly, but 
importantly, on the progress of natural 
rubber stockpiling. 

The progress has been “substantial,” he 
said. “Our minimum objectives will soon 
be met, and if international conditions 
do not worsen, it may be possible to begin 
soon to taper off our stockpile purchas- 
ing of rubber.” 

This statement was the first public pro- 
nouncement that the government intends 
to slow down the pace of its stockpile 
buying once the critical stage has been 
reached. Such action would conform to 
the desires of the rubber goods manu- 
facturers, as expressed in January in a 
letter to General Services Administrator 
Jess Larson. This critical stage—or 
“peril point” as the industry calls it—is 
expected to be attained with the first- or 
second-quarter, 1952, deliveries. How 
long the government plans to take to 
attain the maximum stockpile goal is not 
even being guessed at. 

The butyl plant disposal recommenda- 
tion, while always under consideration by 
those officials doing the spadework on 
the President’s report, came as some- 
what of a surprise. While official con- 
firmation is lacking at this point, it is 
generally believed that Chairman Vinson 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
and Senator Johnson, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Preparedness and 
Rubber subcommittees, had expected no 
more than a recommendation for a two- 
year extension of the 1950 Rubber Act, 
and without change. 

They had hoped to introduce a simple 
resolution in each house of Congress for 
such an extension, bypassing customary 
public hearings. The surprise butyl re- 
commendation, however, may bring a- 
bout hearings and might have been made 
with that purpose in mind. 

The President is still holding back 
from Congress a recommendation of his 
rubber advisers asking Congressional 
authority to construct additional special- 


purpose rubber facil.ties, meant to include 
up to 40,000 long tons a year of additional 
butyl. This recommendation will be dealt 
with “separately,” a White House official 
said. This cryptic explanation has been 
taken to mean that the plant construc- 
tion request will go to the Hill if and 
when it becomes certain that Congress 
will refuse disposal authority. Apparently, 
there is Lttle risk that Congress will re- 
fuse the government authority to add to its 
existiig butyl capacity, since the Pre- 
paredness subcommittee, in its last report 
on rubber, specifically invited the Presi- 
dent to seek such authority and promised 
its aid to get speedy Congressional ap- 
proval and funds. 

The President 
posal of the butyl plants on two po.nts: 
(1) Butyl is in a strong position to com- 
pete with natural rubber because it has 
been accepted by industry as at least the 
equal in quality for inner tubes and other 
uses, and this acceptability will not dimin- 
ish should natural rubber aga.n become 
available to industry in large quantities 
and at low prices; and, (2) demand for 
butyl now greatly exceeds supply, and de- 
mand prospects point continually upward. 
More butyl than current facil:ties can turn 
out should be available. Private firms are 
reluctant to put up butyl plants, however, 
under existing conditions which would 
force them into competit.on with the gov- 
ernment operating on a “no profit 
basis. Disposal of two ex 
(their combined capacity 1s 
tons a year) would “create 
which would stimulate private 
terest in building additional facilities,” the 
President advised Congress. 

Neither of these arguments, the Presi- 
dent said, can at present be properly ap- 
plied to GR-S. Also, he noted, the com- 
plex of GR-S and feedstock facilities are 
operated as an integrated unit by the 
government with resultant efficiencies and 
economies which would be sacrificed were 
the plants divided among several compet- 
ing private firms. Each of the two butyl 
plants, on the other hand, is operated 
as a separate and integrated unit. 

The President noted that butyl research, 
which is “entirely privately financed,” has 
turned out a number of new applications for 
this lowest priced of rubbers. He singled 
out the “very promising results which 
could result in a many-fold increase in 
demand for butyl” which have been yielded 
from research on all-butyl passenger-car 
tires. The results of this development are 
still a closely guarded company secret, 
but those who have seen reports on the 
all-butyl tire regard it as most promising. 
The butyl tire is said by some to be 
superior to tires made of cold GR-S 

In recommending disposal of the two 
butyl facilities, it was suggested that dis- 
posal be authorized according to the gen- 
eral principles outlined in the “Steelman 
Report” made to Congress in January, 
1950. These principles called for secur- 
ity safeguards and safeguards to prevent 
a private monopoly in synthetic rubber. 
The two butyl facilities are each of 40,000- 
tons-a-year production capacity. One, at 
Baton Rouge, [a., is operated by Esso 
Standard Oil Co., and the other, at Bay- 


rested his case for dis- 
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Tex., is operated by Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. Both companies are subsidi- 
aries of the Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
The President told Congress that the 
Defense Department had advised h.m that 
the national security will be fully pro- 
tected “under either alternative—disposal 
with security sateguards or continued gov- 





ernment ownersh.p.” 


RFC Rubber Reports 


In the annual budget transmitted to 
Congress on January 21 the President 
reported that government sales of synthetic 
rubber are expected to total $521,491,000 
i fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, 
and rise to $555,570,000 the following year. 
Sales in the year ended last June 30 
amounted to $298,143,047, accord.ng to the 
section of the budget covering the RFC. 

RFC’s purchases and processing costs 
(the costs of synthetic rubber production) 
amounted to $257,800,000 in the vear 
ended last June 30 and are estimated at 
$439,000,000 in the current fiscal vear and 
at $475,800,000 in the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1952. 

In support of these figures, the budget 
said: “It is expected that an annual pro- 
duction rate of 950,000 long tons will be 
reached by the end of fiscal year 1952 
(July 1, 1951, to 1952) and be main- 
hal ; # 





illion in the current year and ot 
in the year beginning July 1, 
n the past fiscal year, capital expen- 
amounted to $12,566,712. Part of 
the increase will result, the budget re- 











port stated. from measures taken to in- 
crease LTP! GR-S output to 75% of the 


tot 





he 950,000-ton annual production level 


reflect cur- 





toreseen 


rent steps to bring GR-S production to 


860,000 tons and butyl production to 90,000 


its annual 





tons, RF¢ noted report, 
V 





issued the Christmas holidays 

The ident’s budget, a synthesis of 
the RFC statement, estimated the agency’s 
et income from rubber sales at $17,611,- 


000 in the current fiscal year and at $13,- 
586,000 in the year following. In_ fiscal 
1951, net income totaled $11,927,793. In the 


previous year, RFC’s rubber program ran 





( 
hts of the RFC annual report’s 


rubber activities in the past 





On June 31, 1951, RFC had in operation 
} =] 


he : facilities which constituted 





é synthetic rubber program 
\ ve lier, 17 plants were in opera- 
tio > end of fiscal 1951, the 28 
plants operation lucluded 13 copolymer 





{ 


plants, 2 butyl plants, 10 butadiene plants. 
nt, one chemical plant, and 

ne development laboratory. The 11 added 

during the year included five copolymer 

plants and six butadiene plants. 

During fiscal 1951, RFC produced 528,- 


841 tons of GR-S and 65,625 long 
tons of butyl. 429,900 short tons of buta- 
lene and 36,100 short tons of styrene. 


d of the fiscal year, work was 
er Way on expansion projects 
950,000-long-ton rubber goal 
Conversion of copolymer facilities to LTP 
GR-S resulted in boosting the annual rate 
of this type from 183,000 long tons to 
280,000 long tons by June 30. Further 
LTP GR-S goal 
was under way by the end of calendar 
1951. RFC said the “outstanding abrasion 
resistant properties” of LTP GR-S “make 


well un 
toward the 


conversion to a 75% 


it markedly superior to natural rubber for 
use in tire treads.” 

In the past fiscal vear RFC produced 
LTP GR-S at eight copolymer plants, 
turning out 195,344 tons in that 12-month 
period. Three copolymer plants produced 
124,045 tons of black masterbatch, some of 
it as LTP GR-S. To meet increasing 
demands RFC was preparing to produce 
black masterbatch at a fourth plant at 
the close of the fiscal year. 

The agency initiated production of high 
Mooney, oil extended GR-S on March 11, 
1951, at the Houston, Tex., copolymer 
plant operated by Goodyear. Production 
problems were ironed out qu.ckly, and 
the rubber was distributed to manufactur- 
ers for evaluation as an oil masterbatch 
and as an oil-black masterbatch. 

RFC said it is adding from 15 to 
of a relatively cheap oi] extender to the 
relatively high Mooney viscosity rubber 
produced at the copolymer plant. The re- 
sultant product is for some uses the 
equivalent of the same quantity of GR-S 
produced at normal Mooney viscosity. 

The potential of this development is a 
lower-cost rubber and greater availability 
of GR-S without increasing use of styrene 
and_ butadiene. 

“While the future requirements of this 
material are difficult to anticipate at this 
early date, it is believed that production 
ot extended rubber will become a large 
factor in the synthetic rubber program,” 
RFC declared. 

Generally, it was reported, the trend 
is toward development of “tailor-made” 
types of GR-S suited to particular uses, 
such as the LTP GR-S mixed with the 
new furnace blacks to produce a superior 
tire tread. Improvements in polymer qual- 
ity and compounding techniques are re- 
ducing the heat buildup drawback of 
GR-S in heavy-duty truck, bus, and air- 
plane tires. At the year’s end RFC had 
added three new GR-S types, raising the 
total of the commercial types to 33, and 60 
new experimental GR-S_ types, bringing 
the total of these to 650. Some of the 
latter have met unique defense needs. 
including components for bazookas, it was 
said. 

Three copolymer plants produced 30,686 
long tons of GR-S latex during the year. 
and to meet increasing demand RFC was 
installing facilities at the years end to 
permit production of latex in five plants, 
much of it as LTP GR-S. Consumer ac- 
ceptance of LTP GR-S latex required 
expanding productive capacity from 200 to 
3,000 tons a month during the year, RFC 


25% 


said. 

As for butyl rubber, superior to natural 
rubber in all-size inner tubes but the very 
largest heavy-duty types, RFC reported 
that during the year the “cold buckling” 
problem was solved by compounding de- 
velopments to the point where “butyl tubes 
are now considered to have cold weather 
properties essentially equal to natural rub- 
ber tubes.” The agency noted that butyl 
is well suited for making tire curing bags 
and other products. 

During the year, research and develop- 
ment work was conducted for RFC by 
11 universities, seven industrial companies, 
three independent research organizations, 
one government agency, the Government 
Laboratories operated by Akron Univers- 
ity, and the Government Tire Test Fleet, 
operated by an industrial company. This 
entire group represents the addition of 
one independent research organization and 
the elimination of one university group 
since the previous year. 

Of the total research expenditures, 28% 
went for fundamental research, 10% for 
applied research, and 62% for develop- 


mental work. Research continued to be 
aimed toward developing a better general- 
purpose rubber, particularly for heavy- 
duty carcass construction, to improving 
and developing specialty polymers, and 
toward increasing production of synthe- 
tics with min.mum increase in costs and 
usage of critical materials. Activity of the 
Tire Test Fleet was stepped up with 
emphasis on develop.ng polymers — for 
heavy-duty truck tires, which the mili- 
tary regards as “highly essential.” 

Among the “noteworthy achievements” 
not previously listed were: preparation ot 
several hundred experimental pilot-plant 
polymers for laboratory or end-product 
service evaluation; development of im- 
proved formulations for more rapid pro- 
duction of both regular and LTP GR-S; 
development of high conversion and high 
butadiene GR-S showing tread wear equal 
to that of LTP GR-S; copolymerization 
of vinyl toluene, a styrene subsitute, into 
satisfactory tire tread rubber; preparation 
of 93 articles for publication in scientific 
and technical papers. RFC spent $5,989,- 
677 for research and development in fiscal 
1951, 20% more than a year earlier, with 
most of the increase going into heavy- 
duty tire development work. 

With reactivation the order of the day, 
the cost of maintaining and_ protecting 
standby plants was reduced from $1,794,- 
621 in fiscal 1950 to $142,353 last year. 
Cost of reactivating standby plants was 
$20,500,000. 

During the year RFC boosted the price 
of GR-S from 18.5¢ to 24.5¢ a pound and 
the cost of butyl from 18.5¢ to 20.75¢ 
a pound to maintain a “no-loss” financial 
position. 

In another separate statement RFC re- 
ported actual December, 1951, production 
of 63,205 long tons of GR-S, including 
27,202 tons of LTP GR-S and 1,986 tons 
of oil masterbatch GR-S. It reported 
butyl production of 7,900 tons. As of mid- 
January, the agency had scheduled Janu- 
ary output at 60,000 tons for GR-S, in- 
cluding 27,400 tons of LTP and 2,670 tons 
of oil masterbatch. Figures on scheduled 
production generally turn out on the low 
side when records of actual production 
become available. 

The agency said that the total for oil 
masterbatch rubbers should not be added 
to the total given for LTP GR-S since 
the base rubber used to produce oil mas- 
terbatch is taken from the overall LTP 
production. 

The explosion of hydrocarbon 
which caused a serious fire at the Plains 
butadiene plant on December 21, had only 
a negligible effect on the government's 
synthetic rubber operations, RFC. said. 
An official reported that only a very 
small tonnage was lost, and this loss 
was readily made up for in other plants, 
without any effect on supplies for indus- 
trial consumers of rubber. Within minutes 
of the first reports of the fire, and while 
it was still raging, government apparatus 
was set in motion in Washington to speed 
equipment and parts to Borger, Tex., to 
replace any production equipment that was 
damaged. 

RFC disclosed last month that a com- 
prehensive survey gave support to its 
practice of charging 1%¢ a pound to cover 
processing, depreciation, and other costs 
(excluding those of the chief materials) 
entailed in producing GR-S black master- 
batch. These rubbers are priced accord 
ing to a formula to cover the cost of the 
GR-S contained per pound, plus the cost 
of carbon black contained per pound, plus 
a charge of ™%é a pound. The survey, 
covering several months’ time, included 
all RFC masterbatch rubber production 
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Synthetic Rubber Export 


The government sweetened the _first- 
quarter export quota of GR-S late in 
January with 7,000 long tons, bringing 
the total quarterly allotment to 17,000 
long tons. 

The original quota, announced Decem- 
ber 20, amounted to 10,000 long tons, 
of which 4,600 tons would consist of 
LTP GR-S and the remainder regular 
GR-S. The 7,000 tons added will be 
regular GR-S only. 

The increase was made available in 
response to considerable pressure from 
foreign nationals who stood to get little, 
if any, synthetic rubber under the 10,000- 
ton quota. Even 17,000 tons, however, 
won't meet all overseas requests. 

REC found it could make the additional 
tonnage available without cutting back 
on domestic customers. Overseas factories, 
however, will probably have a_ harder 
job in getting their request met as RFC 
continues to convert from regular to LTP 
GR-S. Domestic users are expected to 
take all the LTP GR-S they can get. 

The interagency group which plans the 
overall distribution of materials is sched- 
uled to meet about February 15 to act on 
second-quarter synthetic rubber exports. 
The Office of International Trade, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
completed the job of licensing the first- 
quarter quota before February. Deadline 
for filing applications for export licenses 
was January 7. 

As of January 21, the agency had com- 
pleted licensing for about a half dozen 
of the 40 or more countries among which it 
divided the first-quarter quota. While with- 
holding specific data on country allotments, 
OIT said the largest single country quota 
was about 2,000 tons. This allotment was 
made before the additional 7,000 tons was 
made available by RFC. The historical 
pattern of tabher consumption in foreign 
countries figured importantly in determin- 
ing how the quota was divided. 

Officials considered first the applications 
to export to the smaller rubber consuming 
countries. since these were the easiest to 
screen. Left until last were some six or 
eight countries with the larger allotments, 
since these present a more formidable task 
of screening. Purpose of the screening is 
to weed out duplicate orders and avoid, 
to the extent possible, authorizing ship- 
ments for purposes other than current 
consumption by legitimate consumers, pre- 
ferably in articles contributing to the de- 
fense ‘of the free world. 

There were no assurances that OIT in- 
tends to make public the quotas by coun- 
tries established for the current quarter, evi- 
dently because with the demand for Ameri- 
can synthetic rubbers so much greater 
than the amount available for export, it is 
fearful of arousing national jealousies. 


GSA Rubber Plans 


GSA was busy last month perfecting 
its plans to end the government’s role as 
exclusive buyer of natural rubber. 

\dministrator Larson declared January 
17 that he could not set a definite time, 
but he hoped to make a further announce 
ment giving the precise date by April 1. 

\ report heard so often that it is be 
ginning to assume the character of es- 
tablished fact is that GSA _ will permit 
resumption of private buying in April or 
May, with the limitation that no privately 


bought rubber can be consumed before 
July 1. GSA would not comment. 
John B. Ingle returned from a_ four- 


month absence from Washington on Jan- 


February, 1952 


uary 14 to resume active direction of 
GSA’s Rubber Division. Ingle was to 
remain in Washington for only two weeks, 
during which time he would take charge 
of developing the general plans for trans- 
ferring natural rubber buying from gov- 
ernment to industry. 

Larson promised a further announce 
ment on government withdrawal as exclu- 
sive buyer for industrial use in a state- 
ment announcing that GSA would reduce 
its selling price to industry to 50.5¢ a 
pound for February and March deliveries. 

Timing of the reduction was opposed 
by the tire industry, which urged deferral 
of any price changes until April 1. The 
industry had informed Larson, when ad- 
vised that a price reduction could be made, 
that any change midway in a calendar 
quarter would result in ‘administrative 
difficulties” for some rubber companies. 


These difficulties were not specified. 
There were hints, however, that the 
difficulties would be incurred in connec- 


tion with certain contracts revised on a 
quarterly basis. 

Written statements presenting the views 
of both GSA and the industry were sent 
January 15 to OPS, which approved the 
1.5¢-a-pound reduction proposed by G ISA. 

Larson desgribed the reduction as “an- 
other dividend to the rubber consumer 
brought about by the government’s policy 
of passing along price reductions it has 
been able to effect by acting as sole 
American representative, for industry and 
stockpiling, in the market.” 

OPS, however, apparently can’t move 
very far in translating the GSA’s price 
reduction into “another dividend” to the 
public. It can't roll back ceilings below 
the February-March, 1951, level, at least 
under present law. It can peg ceilings 
at the December-January level of a year 
ago, which is what it has done for the 
tire manufacturing industry. It can apply 
the Capehart formula, which would re- 
flect almost all cost changes incurred by 
manufacturers from a pre-Korea_ period 
to last July 26. Such action would prob- 
ably mean higher, rather than lower ceil 
ings. The last alternative is to establish 
price ceilings based on the prices of ma- 
terials and labor at the time the new 
ceilings are made effective. Thus the 
ceilings would have to reflect, besides the 
$15 million or so savings made available 
to manufacturers by the 1.5¢ a pound 
natural rubber price reduction, the recent 
cost increases of about $75 million a year 
in wages and salaries resulting from the 
13¢-an-hour wage boost put into effect by 
the industry earlier this winter and the 
higher bill for synthetic rubber—estimated 
at $26 million a year—resulting from the 
increase in government selling price for 
GR-S from 24.5 to 26¢ a pound. 

Tire ceilings currently are frozen at 
levels prevailing during a six-week period 
when manufacturers were selling a pas 
senger-car tire containing 51% natural 
rubber, more than today’s tire contains 
Taking today’s M-2 specifications as a 
guide, the latest GSA price 
works out to a saving of only a Tew cents 
per tire to the manufacturer. Consider- 
ing this point, it seems likely that OPS 
would be content to leave tire manufac 
turing price ce’lings where they are—at 
the January, 1951, level for replacement 
tires and somewhat below that. ceiling 
for original equipment tires. 


reduction 


Natural Rubber in the Budget 


The President’s annual budget estimated 
the government's intake from natural rub- 
ber sales at $800 million in the 12-month 
period ending June 30, 1952, as compared 


with $774,125,000 nag government will 
have laid out to buy the rubber. a 
ing expenses were reported at $19,986,835. 

For the previous fiscal year, rubber 
sales brought in $105,016,206. The gov- 
ernment spent $224,941,308 to purchase 
the rubber, putting $121,681,728 worth in 
inventory and reselling $103,259,580 worth. 


Operating expenses for that year were 
$1,216,928. 

These figures came from the balance 
sheet presented for the Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency, set up several 


months ago to procure critical materials 
for the stockpile and industry. In effect 
the DMPA, headed by Jess Larson, ab- 
sorbed the GSA, nominally the agency 
which buys and sells natural rubber. 

No estimates were made for expendi- 
tures and sales 1 n the coming fiscal year, 
since DMPA’s authority is derived from 
the Defense Production Act, currently 
scheduled to expire June 30, 1952 : 

The President also asked Congress for 
$225,300 to conduct the guayule research 
program in this country in the year be- 
same amount ot! 
current 12- 
funds were asked tor 
the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion of the Agricultural Department, 
which spent $209,691 on the program in 
fiscal 1951. 

The purpose of the guayule ae 
is to make the guayule plant more usable, 
to improve the quality of guayule rub- 
ber, and to develop methods for extract- 
ing and processing the rubber. 


ginning July 1, the 
money being spent in the 
month period. The 


NPA on Rubber Machinery 


The National Production Authority has 
agreed to look into charges by the rubber 
processing machinery industry that de- 
fense contractors in other industries are 
“pirating” its skilled labor with offers ot 
higher wages than the rubber processing 
machinery firms are permitted to pay un- 
der current government wage ceiling 
regulations 

The Rubber Processing Machinery In- 
dustry Advisory Committee, which made 
the charges at a meeting with the NPA on 
January 16, said the pirating runs the 
gamut from machine operators to drafts- 
men and engineers. The committee said 
the industry is already experiencing 
labor shortages in Akron, O., and New 
Haven, Conn. 

It reported that overall the j 
processing machinery industry’s volume ot 
contracts runs to about 10% otf 
industry is 
materials 


rubber 


defense 
current orders and that the 
meeting no particularly difficult 
problems 

Most otf the firms, it said, 
approval of a rub- 





cipate 


that early government 


ber facilities a gp program will bring 
a heavier load of orders from the rub- 
ber Eleies The program is now be- 
ing considered by the Dete Produc- 


tor \dministration 


Brown Rubber Deputy Director 


Harry D. Brown, of Gates Rubber Co., 
Denve Colo., was named deputy director 
of the Rubber Division, NPA, on Jan- 
uary 22. Formerly a consultant to the 


lirector of the Brown succeeded 


Be. A: 


Division, 


Harris. of Rockville, Md., who 
joined the RFC to head up the Fiber 
Divisiotr 

Brown, assistant production manager at 


been with the company since 
1936 in various capacities including ma- 
terial requirements, production and pro- 


duction planning. During World War II 


Gates, has 
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he served as a consultant to the Office of 
the Rubber Director in the War Pro- 
duction Board 

His appointment as deputy director on 
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Division 
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der SR 8 does not have to apply for such 
justments on all items he makes under 
SR 8. He can pick and choose, but with 
one limitation; he to treat all items 
i industrial classification alike. 
SR 8 covers several classifications of rub- 
ber goods. Otherwise Amendment 4 re- 
leases those pricing under SR 8 from the 
general requirement of the OPS Capehart 
r a company wishing to apply 
for Capehart adjustments must apply for 
its production, not part of it. 
OPS Rubber 
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ion, Amendment 5 to SR 
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1ary 24, prescribes the 

’ i a manufacturer may 
apply for an adjustment. Application may 
if manufacturer's ceiling o1 
any product having uniform industry- 
wide specifications is lower than the ceil- 
ings of all competitive sellers of the inden- 
tical commodity and does not reflect the 
customary competitive price relation of the 
product with competitive products prior 
to June 24, 1950. 


The Director of Price Stabilization 
may authorize an increase im a = manu- 
facturer’s ceiling if it does not bring the 
ceiling price above (1) the price that 
would reflect the customary competitive 
price relation between the product and 
competitive products prior to June 24, 
1950, and (2) the ceiling price of the 
lowest priced competitive seller of such 
commodity. 

OPS pointed out that SR 8 is “more 
restrictive’ than CPR 22 in that the 
latter allows manufacturers to choos 
any one of four calendar quarters as a 
base period, while SR 8&8 names a specific 
calendar quarter for each product. This 
particular quarter might have 
exceptionally poor one for some manu- 
facturers who would have had no com- 
petitive pricing disadvantage had tl 
been given the option of choosing a dif- 
ferent three-month period on which to 
base the ceiling price adjustment factors 
spelled out in SR 8. 


FTC Tire Discount Rule 


January 4, FTC issued a quantity dis- 
count limit rule to govern sales of tires 
and tubes. The rule, effective April 7, 
fixes a carload quantity of 20,000 pounds 
rdered at one time for delivery as the 
maximum quantity which may be used to 
justify price differentials on automotive 
replacement tires and tubes. 

This action was the first use by the 
Commission of the quantity limit power 
eranted to it by Congress in 1936. Con- 
egress authorized the issuance of such lim- 
its where the Commission “finds that a- 
vailable purchasers in greater quantities 
are so few as to render differentials on ac- 
‘ount thereof unjustly discriminatory or 
f monopoly in any line’ of 


been an 





promotive of 
commerce.” 

commissioners issued 
vhich they reported 
e that the tire industry’s 
discriminatory. 
some years 


Four of the five 
lengthy finding in 
ere unjustly 
also that over 
discounts made available to 
buyers had resulted in diminishing 
1 tire dealers as 
tire manutacturers. 
Mason alone dis- 
his 





the ranks of independent 
well as the number of 
Commissioner Lowell 
ented, attacking the judgment of 
colleagues as “improvident and arbitrary.” 
e Commission had exceeded 
the authority granted by Congress; and, 
Mason concluded, the rule is invalid. The 
thief proponents o ing, cheering 
the Commission’s « conceded that 
they expect its validity to be challenged 
y tire manufacturers in the courts. Sev- 
eral major tire makers have indicated 
hat they plan a court battle. At the least, 
litigation could put off the present effec- 
tive date announced by the Commission. 
The Commission found its evidence in 
turned up by its staff and 
produced by National Association of 
Independent Tire Dealers, Inc., at public 
several 


hearings held in early 1950, 
proposed 








I 
leCision, 


hngures own 


yy the 


months after the Commission 
the ruling. 

The evidence showed that only 63. of 
52.000 tire establishments made 
large enough purchases in 1947 to qualify 
for maximum discounts offered by tire 
manufacturers. These discounts ranged 
from 26 to 30.5% for passenger-car tires 
and from 32 to 40% for truck tires and 
vere available only to those purchasing 
it least $600,000 worth of tires a year. 
These 63 establishments accounted for 
about 30% of the replacement business. 
Two replacement tire sellers alone, ac- 
counting for 10.3% of the nation’s market, 
were 5,150 times the size of any of their 
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47,000) smallest competitors whose annual 
yolume each was under $100,000 and who, 
among them, held 529% of the market in 


1947. 


These 47,000, generally representing the 


independent dealers, were entitled to dis- 
counts ranging from UV to 10% on passen- 
ger-car tires and trom OU to 20.5% on 


tl The big 
buyers, with substantially larger discounts, 
it concluded, could profital I 
at prices about equa 
smallest dealers had to pay tire com 


Under the ruling any replacement buyer 


truck tires, the Commussion said. 


ly sell 
l 


to those 





dering a 20,000-pound carload of tires 
must have as large a discount as avail- 
able to the largest quantity buyer. Manu- 


facturers may continue variations in dif- 
jerentials on purchases of less than 20,000 


pounds. Apparently, the ruling will not 
affect differentials granted on the basis 
of services performed for the manufac- 


turer by the buyer. 
The actual effects of the Commission’s 
ruling are matters for conjecture. Ideally, 


the ruling is intended to level the very 
biggest buyer (one buyer had an annual 
purchase volume of $50 million) to the 


same competitive position as any dealer 
able to lay out the money needed to buy 
a single carload, at least insofar as volume 
liscounts from the manufacturer 
volved. 

The NAITD’s executive secretary pre- 
dicted that the ruling will mean a com 
plete overhaul in tire practices as known 
today. It will help the smaller independent, 
he said, to meet the “rough competition 
of certain mail-order houses and private- 
brand accounts.” While noting the opposi- 
tion from Akron, the NAITD’s Bill Marsh 
said the Commission’s ruling should give 
the tire makers an opportunity of “getting 
out from some unprofitable tire contracts.” 

he prospect of lengthy litigation post- 
poning the effect of the Commission’s rul- 
certain at this point that 
the OPS has taken no more than a cursory 
interest in the action. It has no plans, 
at the moment, to estimate the impact 
of the ruling on the tire pricing structure. 
Should the ruling take effect, however, 
OPS has a regulation, the General Over- 
riding Regulation 18, under which to pro- 
ceed. 

This order permits manutacturers to re- 
concile the difficulties which, following a 
FTC order, might arise in connection with 
pricing under OPS ceiling price regula- 
tions. The GOR is designed for the use 
of sellers who find that they will violate 
an FTC order if they abide by OPS 
orders. In such situations tl 


are in 


ing seems s0 


t he seller can 
petition OPS for relief and work out an 
arrangement where he lowers the prices 
for his high priced accounts and raises 
those for his low priced accounts, with 
the end effect that the seller enjovs the 
same net return provided by OPS ceiling 
price regulations. 
If OPS is. still 
the tire discount limit becomes effective, 
it is hard to see how the present ruling 
will result in a smaller tire bill to the 
public under the type of bargaining ar- 
rangement sanctioned by GOR IS. 
It should be noted that the leading 
lvocate of the discount limit ruling, 
the NAITD, while greeting it as a boon 
to the small tire dealer, said that it 
“possibly” might result in lower tire prices 
to the public. 
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Asbestos Allocation 
NPA last month placed spinning grades 


of chrysotile asbestos fiber under alloca- 
tion to assure that decreasing supplies 
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Feb. 20. Washington Rubber Group. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
Feb. 21- The Society of the Plastics In- 
22. dustry (Canada) Ltd. Tenth An- 
nual Conference. Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Feb. 25- Committee D-20 on Plastics, 


27. ASTM. Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cemmittee D-9 on Electrical In- 
ASTM. Ben- 
Philadel- 


Feb. 27- 
29. sulating Materials, 
jamin Franklin Hotel, 
phia, Pa. 
Mar. l- The 1952 Red Cross Fund Cam- 
31. paign, 
American Society for Testing 
7. Materials. Spring Meeting and 
Committee Week. Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland, O. 
The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Northern 
Group. 
The Society of the Plastics In- 
14, dustry, Inc. Fifth National Plas- 
tics Exposition. Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
12. Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Mar. 17- National Association of Waste 
19. Material Dealers, Inc. Thirty- 
Ninth Annual Convention. Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
WH, ¥. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
Washington Rubber Group. 
Commercial Chemical Develop- 
ment Assn. Annual Meeting. 
Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Rubber Group. Morri- 
son Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
Chicago International Trade Fair. 
Navy Pier, Chicago, IIl. 
American Chemical Society. Na- 
27. tional Meeting. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group. Van Orman Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

1, The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, 
Calif, 

1-4, American Management Assn. 
National Packaging Exposition 
and Conference on Packaging, 
Packing, and Shipping. Audi- 
torium, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Northern Rubber 
Group. 

Akron Rubber Group. 

Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 

SPI Reinforced Plastics Division. 
11. Seventh Annual Technical Ses- 
sion. Edgewater Beach Hotel, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Elastomer & Plastics Group, 

Northeastern Section, A. C. S. 

Washington Rubber Group. New 

York Section, SPE. Hotel Gotham, 
New York, N. Y. 
Rhode Island Rubber 
Metacomet Golf Club, 
Providence, R. I. 
Association of Consulting Chem- 
ists & Chemical Engineers, Gen- 
eral Symposium. Belmont Plaza 
Hotel, New York, N, Y. 

Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A. C. S. Cincinnati, O. 


California Rubber 


Mar. 19. 


Mar. 20. 


California 


Club. 
East 





of this primarily iported material ar 
made available to manufacturers of 
products most essential to the defense 
effort. The iterial is used in large 
quantity in te ‘s, molded plastics, safety 














clothing, cable insulation, electrical t 
friction materials, packing, and gaskets. 
The action as announced January 17 
through issuance Order M-96, ettec- 
tive Februz 1. Beginning on that date, 
the use of me grades of spinning fiber 





| 


is prohihted for all but certain specified 





d-uses. placed also on 

yr the producing certain 
other end- 

Rece.pt of deliveries or use of all spin- 

rades of asbestos 1s restricted to 


fiber, sliver, rov- 
or cloths 

“| the three years runnin; 
1. 1948, to December 31, 
established, and monthly usage 
ed to 50% of average monthly 
at period for the follow- 





ic 
consumption in 





end-items: theater safety curtains, gun 
covers, 1ronl board covers, passenger- 
‘ar woven |} linings less than 14-inch 
thick by two inches le (except for auto- 
matic transmissor for oil burner wick- 
ing (except for military orders, which ar 
exempted), and here permitted monthly 


usage is 70 of the base-period rate. 
No one is permitted to put into pro 
nth Canadian grade 


row +1 neon 














cess OF St ] t no 
3Z chrysotile asbestos fiber to produce 85% 
magnesia or other high-temperature insu- 
lations, in excess of his average monthly 
consumptiol that grade for that pur- 
pose during ga None ot these prohibi- 
tions | on using spinning 
1 sbestos applies to Cana- 
3Z used in producing com- 

t ng or electrolytic paper 

not apply either to asbestos 

a that annot be reprocesse 1 

and used in operations permitted by M-96 
Exempt fr re persons using 
ss than 10 f sp g 


Other Industry News 
Litchfield’s ‘‘Living’’ Stockpile 




















\s me 1 page 50 
ou ] y ssu itchtield of 
year, in his “Notes \merica’s 
Industry,” in an issue made pt 
late December, proposed that the nl 
State overnment invest $100 million in 
300,000 t 
the Hemis 
a ) J 
security 

Litchfic C é rk during € 
last 15 s ill group ot Good- 
year technicians rking closely with ex- 
erts fron S. Department of Agri 
culture t e G eal itations 
Costa Rica, as proof that natural rubber 
plantations be 5 ful in the 
Western Hemis 1 produce 
it suffices. ] st to complete with 
the plantations the Far East 

Che propos 300,000 acres of new 
plantings would vield 150,000 tons of 
natural rubber annually, an amount suf- 
ficient to take care ¢ f those needs for 
which no synthetic rubber has as yet been 


found to be a complete replacement. 

s against the $100 million figure 
spread over a six- or seven-year period, 
the annual cost of maintaining a five-year 
stockpile rubber in this country 
at an average 45¢ a pound is 
approximately $28 million, which includes 


$19 million in annual interest on ou 
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cash outlay and about $9 million annually 
for freight, warehousing, and distribution 
involved in rotation of stocks. This ex- 
pense, whether it remains at this level 
or levels off owing to a reduction in 
the price of natural rubber, goes on and 
on whereas the cost of establish.ng Hew 
plantations would cease after six or seven 
years, it was explained. 

In connection with this country’s cours« 
in the matter of rubber policy, Litchtield 
said at has been erratic and short. sighted. 

When a rubber crisis develops, we spend 
awl _ improvise wildly 

W1 he crisis has eased, we pull back 
into our dees os able shell and do nothing 
And we seem able to adduce countless 
reasons to justify our act.on, he added. 

The time has come when we should 
mend our ways. It will take time, money, 
and intelligent effort. But now we know 
make the effort pay off in terms 
permanent eco- 


we can 
of heightened security and 
nomic gain. The Costa Rican 
exper.ment has provided a sound founda 
tion for action 
We should be 
rogram under way 


itchfield concluded 


Goodyear 


getting our hemispheric 
Without further delay, 


1 
t 
1 
i 


Collyer on Rubber Cartels 


No justification exists for participation 
by the United States Government in any 
form of fixed price, or cartel agreements 
in rubber, Collyer of Gandviel declared 
in a letter addressed to Charles E. Wilson, 
Defense Mob.lization Director, in January 

Collyer, concerned over continuing re- 
ports, some in connection with Prime 
Minister Churchill's visit, that the govern- 
ment may again re under pressure to enter 
into rubber agreements, said that “such ar- 
rangements would perpetuate grossly in 


flated prices for crude* natural rubber, 
adding unnecessarily to the already high 
tax burden now borne by American citi- 


zens.” 

In his letter the Goodrich president said, 
“Our rubber position is now greatly im 
proved. We now have 850,000 long tons, 
or more, of natural rubber in this coun- 
try and have purchased for early 1952 
delivery enough more so that the govern- 
ment can soon cancel the prohibition 
against private imports 

“Our domestic 


rubbers has now 


American 
increased to an annual 
rate of approximately 930,000 tons so that 
the export of substantial quantities of 
general-purpose (GR-S) rubber to friendly 
nations has been authorized by govern- 
ment. So tar as rubber supplies are con- 
cesned, the nation is prepared for war 

f 

t: 


production of 


and, equally important, 
“Before Korea, the to 
rubber produced by efficient growers was 


about 10¢ a pound delivered in the United 
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Novem- 
‘At the time private purchasing of 
natural rubber was prohibited in Decem- 





ber, 1950, the price had declined to 70¢ 


t d the world price has since 
fluctuated between a high of slightly more 
than 85¢ down to the present price of 49¢ 
a pound 

‘The present price of natural rubber is 


pound, a 
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more than 170% higher than in January, 
1950; while during the same period cotton 
prices have advanced only 37%, and tin 
prices about 50% 

‘There is now every reason to believe 
that natural rubber prices will decline 
to a reasonable level after government 
stops buying large quantities of rubber 
for the strategic stockpile. 

“In view of our. present rubber supply 
position, the cost of producing natural 
rubber, the present high market price for 
natural rubber, and the probability of a 
substantial decline in natural rubber prices 
in the near future, there is no justification, 
in our opinion, for participation by the 
United States in any form of fixed price, 
or cartel agreements in rubber. 

“It is our belief that economic aid 
to any foreign country, or area, should be 
authorized by Congressional appropriations 
and should not be extended through pay- 
ing exorbitant prices for materials,” Coll- 


ver concluded. 


RMA Rubber Use Figures 


New rubber 
amounted to 
lower than the 
sumed during 
facturers Association, Inc., 
January. 

With government restrictions continuing 
during 1951, natural rubber consumed to- 
taled 454,271 long tons, a decline of 36.9% 
from the 720,268 long tons consumed dur- 
ing 1950. Consumption of synthetic rub- 
bers increased 41.3% to 760,688 long tons 
from the 538,289 long tons used during 
the previous period. Consumption of re- 
claimed rubber during the year was esti- 
mated at 347,042 long tons, 14.3% above 


the previous year’s usage of 303,733 long 
tons. 


consumption during 1951 
1,214,959 long tons, 3.5% 
1,258,557 long tons con- 
1950, The Rubber Manu- 
reported in late 


Plastics Materials Situation 


The plastics raw material supply situa- 
tion has improved substantially from that 
of a year ago, according to W. T. Cruse, 
executive vice president of The Society 
of the Plastics Industry, Inc. While one 
or two of the scores of different types 
of plastics are still a bit tight, in main, 
plastics raw materials are generally avail- 
able. 

The year 1952 will see more new plants 
completed for the production of plastics 
raw materials. These plants and_ those 
completed in 1951 are an indication of 
the decentralization of manufacturing now 
taking place in the plastics industry. 


New plants have appeared on the West 
Coast and in several southern states. 
rhe United States today, has about 


5,000 plastics companies. These concerns, 
which w.ll produce more than a_ billion 
dollars worth of plastics products in 1952 
soolioats by molding, ex- 
reinforcing, calender- 





produce these 
truding, laminating 
ing, casting, etc. 

This year’s production of synthetic resins 
from which all plastics products are made, 
it is estimated, will be up approximately 
10% to 2.600,000,000 pounds, as compared 
with an estimated 2,365,000,000 pounds for 
1951 and an actual production of 2,150,- 
518,000 pounds in 1950. 

The plastic raw mat erial supply situa- 
tion at the beginning of 1952 was sum- 
marized as follows: 

Phenolics—Supply about normal 
Ureas— ‘Sul ply normal. 
| —Supply adequate, but future poten- 
demand may affect this supply later 








lose Acetate—Normal supply. 
se Acetate Butyrate—Normal supply as 
duction was recently increased. 


Ethyl Cellulose—Normal supply, but future 
military requirements may alter this situation, 

Acrylics Normal supply. 

Polystyrene Normal supply, just the opposite 
from last year at this time when supplies were 
extremely short 

Itnyls —Normal supply. 

Vylon (plastic type) 
sonable civilian uses. 

Polyethylene—Still, in short supply, but  in- 
creasing production is relieving this situation to 
some extent. 

Polyesters—Normal supply, but coming military 
programs may alter this situation. 


Normal supply for rea 


Zorn in 1868, the plastics industry has 
finally become of age, Mr. Cruse said 
Barring a world conflagration, 1952. will 
see further expansion of production facili- 
ties, continued increase in the consump- 
tion of plastic raw materials, and a 
persistent growth in the demand for prod- 
ucts made of plastics or with plastics as 
component parts. 

Somewhat similar comments were made 
by George C. Miller and C. W. Blount, 
executives of Bakelite Co., a division of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

Mr. Miller estimates the industry’s pro: 
duction of polyvinyl chloride-type mate- 
rials will probably be at a 1952 rate of 
from 400,000,000 to 425,000,000 pounds, 
somewhat higher than the 1951 output. 
Polyethylene in 1952 will be produced 
a top capacity of 75,000,000 to 80,000,000 
pounds, as compared with 65,000,000 in 
1951. 

The continuing shortage of polethylene 
is not so much a matter of raw material 
availability, but rather is limited by plant 
capacity. Mr. Miller said that the raw 
material outlook for vinyls appears rea- 
sonably good, and these materials are 
expected to be in sufficiently good supply 
to meet any normal demand for a good 
portion of the coming year. 

According to Mr. Blount, there will be 
a larger overall supply of phenolic and 
polystyrene materials in 1952 for two 
reasons: (a) increased capacity through 
ingenuity in ironing out bottlenecks; (b) 
reduced production of civilaan items such 
as television, radio, automotive and elec- 
trical appliances, principally home refrig- 
eration. 

Commenting on the frequently expressed 
thought of plastics being used as a re- 


placement or alternate material for steel, 
Mr. Blount expressed the opinion that 
plastics could not be used in sufficient 


quantity to be impressive. This opinion 
is based on views of the engineering prop- 
erties and supply. 

Important new developments and appli- 
cations in plastics include: a new plasti- 
cized calendered film, rapidly gainir.; pop- 
ularity for pressure-sensitive tape back- 
ing: the use of vinyl plasticized cast film 
for military moisture vapor packaging; 
improved topographical maps for military 
use made from Vinylite rigid sheet; new 
toys made of an extruded sheet of Vinylite 
resin compound; Bakelite black polyethyl- 
ene compound used as a dielectric for 
Army field wire, as well as a 12-channel 
carrier cable; polyetheylene replacing 
gutta percha for deep-sea telephone cable. 

Styrene-rubber materials are now used 
for pipe on farms and in_- mines 
Lightness in weight and corrosion resis- 
tance are the chief advantages. Most out- 
standing new uses for phenolic materials 
are for packaging foam, impregnated wood 
for jigs and fixtures, and increased pro- 
duction use on foundry molds. 


Labor News 
Hope for settlement of the strike which 
began at the Willoughby plant of Ohio 


Rubber in Octobér faded when the offer of 
a 13¢-an-hour wage increase and changes 
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in holiday pay and other items by the 
company was rejected by the United Rub- 
ber Workers, CIO, union at the plant. 
The un.on still termed the company’s offer 
unsatisfactory. 

\ plant at Conneautville, Pa., was also 
on strike, and at the beginning of the 
year employes at the West Coast plant 
of the company joined the other employes 
of Ohio Rubber in strike action. 

Talks were resumed in Willoughby in 
early January between the company and 
the union with the help of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. The 
major difficulty seems to be connected 
with a number of issues governing work- 
ing conditions, including the question of 
a union shop, rather than wages. 

\lthough no agreement had been reached 
in mid-January, about 400 of the 800 work- 
ers at the Willoughby plant had returned 
to Work. 

\ ser.es of work stoppages plagued the 
Akron plants of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. during December and January. 
One difficulty involved garage workers. 
and another, workers involved in the pro- 
duction of tank cannon and aircraft rock- 
ets 


EAST 


Goodrich News 


Clinton B. McKeown has been named 
technical superintendent of the aeronauti- 
cal products division of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O. He has been with 
the company 15 years. After service 
in the chemical laboratories, McKeown 
held a number of techn.cal posts in’ the 
processing and tire divisions until 1942, 
when he joined the technical staff of B. 
F. Goodrich Chemical Co., where he 
handled varied technical assignments. He 
has been manager of the raw materials 
inspection and development department. in 
Akron s.nce 1950. 

\ revolutionary new belt conveyer sys- 
tem, developed jointly by Goodrich and 
Chain Belt Co., is overcoming the operat- 
ing hazards found in the sub-zero winter 
weather normal to Minnesota and Michi- 
gan iron ranges. Until now, belt systems 
conveying iron ore from mines to. car- 
riers shut down for four months during 
the winter. The new system keeps the 
ore moving in a steady stream from mines 
to surface stockpiles despite temperatures 
as low as—40° F. The new conveyer 
system features a “turnover” arrangement 
whereby the belt turns itself over after 
delivering its load. The clean side of the 
belt always runs on top of the return id- 
lers, and there is no clogging or damaging 
build-up of tacky material on idlers or 
pulleys. The belt turns over again before 
accepting a new load. The “turnover” 
action is accomplished by positioning two 
twist pulleys at each end of the system, 
and any conventional belt system can 


be converted into the “turnover” type. 


Nicholas J. Jammal, who has been with 
Hershberg Products Co., Inc., Ashtabula, 
QO., since June, 1951, recently was elected 
its president and general manager. He pre- 
viously had been works manager of Vul- 
canized Rubber & Plastics Co. 


February, 1952 ,' 





MSA French Rubber Industry Productivity Team: (1) Jacques Baratte, Group Leader, 


General Manager, Ets. Pincet & Baratte, Puteaux, (Seine); (2) Robert P. 


Apine, 


Chief, Time-Study and Job Analysis Division, Kleber-Colombes, Colombes, (Seine); 
(3) Rene E. Augereau, Assistant Technical Manager, Caoutchouc S.I.T., Clichy, 
(Seine); (4) Georges Boyer, Chief, Engineering and Research Department, Soc. 
Auto-Cable, Boulogne, (Seine); (5) Lucien Carnoy, General Foreman, Ets. Hutch- 
inson, Langlee, (Seine & Oise); (6) Marcel Delamar, Skilled Worker, Soc. Palladium, 
Argenteuil, (Seine & Oise); (7) Jean Duttlinger, Technical Manager, Soc. Wolber, 
Soissons, (Aisne); (8) Andre Ernest Guelle, Foreman, Hutchinson; (9) Andre Lazou, 
Production Engineer, Kleber-Colombes; (10) Rene Pierre Millot, Assistant Manager 
of Planning and Statistics, Soc Dunlop, Paris, (Seine); (11) Robert Louis Planelle, 


Foreman, Kleber-Colombes; (12) Michel 


Rideau, Assistant Technical Manager, 


Hutchinson; (13) Henri J. Saint-Maurice, Administrative and Personnel Manager, 
Dunlop, Montlucon, (Allier); (14) Mario Siccardi, Skilled Worker, Kleber-Colombes 


MSA French Rubber Industry Productivity Team 


sponsorship of the Mutual 
Security Agency (formerly the Economic 
Cooperation Administration), a French 
Rubber Industry Productivity Team com- 
posed of 14 representatives of the French 
rubber industry spent the period from 
January 10 to February 16 in the Uni ed 
States part.cipating in meetings conducted 
by leaders in the educational field, govern- 
ment, and industry in order to observe 
and study the methods, equipment, and 
operations employed in the U. S. rubber 
industry. The French team included three 
individuals who represented management, 
six technic.ans, and five workers. The 
accompanying photograph provides — not 
only a picture of these men, but ther 
names, titles, and company affiliations 

The team, conducted on their tour by 
James V Foley, of the MSA, as project 
manager, arrived in New York on Janu 
ary 10. The itinerary of their conferences 
and tour was as follows 

1. In New York they had a labor orien- 
tation meeting with Lew Johnson, inter- 
national representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, and an industry 
orientation meeting with Ross Ormsby and 
W. James Sears, vice presidents of The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
and with R. G. Seaman and M. E. Lerner. 
editors of the India Rupper Wortp and 
Rubber Age, respectively. A visit to the 
nearby mechanical plant of t 
United States 
N. J.. was also arranged 

2. The Team then traveled to West 
Haven, Conn., to the plant of Armstrong 
Rubber Co., where Frederick Machin. 
executive vice president of that company, 
acted as their host. 

3. Journeying to Boston, Mass., — the 
team visited the plant of Hood Rubber 
Co., Watertown, Mass., being received by 


Under ‘the 


201 xls 


Rubber Co., in Passaic, 


Dexter C. Whittinghill, plant manager. 
While in the Boston area, a visit was also 
made to the Converse Rubber Co., Malden, 


Mass., and the Team met with Albert H. 
Wechsler, vice president and general man- 
ager. 

4+. The period from January 25 to Feb- 


ruary 8 was spent in Akron, O. Visits 
were arranged to the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., where the Team met with 
Harvey ]. Firestone, Jr.. chairman of the 
board, L. R. Jackson, president, 
Trainer, vice president in charge of pro- 
duction, and F. F. Censky; The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. and John L. Collyer, presi- 
dent. W. C. Gulick. president of the Inter- 
national B. F. Goodrich Co., and H. E. 
Heilman; Akron Standard Mold Co. and 
W. P. Voth, president ; Adamson United Co. 
and F. LL. Dawes, president; General 
Tire & Rubber Co. and W lliam T. O'Neil, 
president, and C. F. assistant to 
\lso while \kron, the 
Team met with L. S. Buckmaster, presi- 
dent, United Rubber Workers ot Ameri- 
can, CIO, and H. A. Bradley, president, 
Chemical Workers Union, American Fed- 
eration of Labor 

5. From February 9 through 
13, the Team met with officials ot the U. 
r Labor and the MSA in 
th the American 


National 


C 





» of 
Burke, 





the presi lent 


February 
a 
Department of t 
Washington, and also wi 
Council of Education and the 
Planning Association 

The Team was scheduled to 
New York on February 14 and 


for France on February 16 


return to 
lepart 


Team 


Upon its return to France, the 
] impressions 


will prepare a report of its im 
and observations. This report will be dis 
seminated to all segments of the French 
rubber industry, together with any recom 
mendations that might contribute to in- 
creased productivity. 
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G-E Silicone Department 


The formation of a new General Elec- 
tric Co. chemical division department, to 
be known as the silicone products depart- 
ment, has been announced by Robert L. 
Gibson, division general manager. The 
new department will have headquarters at 
Waterford, N. Y., and will have as its 
manager Charles E. Reed, pre- 
viously engineering manager of the chem- 
ical division. With the formation of the 
new department, the division is now made 
up of four product departments; the other 
three are plastics, chemical materials, and 
laminated and insulating products. Sili- 


general 


cones were formerly included as products 
made by the chemical materials depart- 
ment, and formation of the new silicone 





department was made desirable by rapidly 


expanding business 


Personnel Promoted 


An expansion program to increase 
greatly the production capacity of the G-E 
silicone plant at Waterford was also an- 


nounced by Mr. Gibson. Located on a 65- 
a site, this plant is now producing 

licone fluids, greases, rubbers, resins, and 
water repellents. Contracts tor the new 
building program, costing in excess of 
$5,000,000, have already been awarded. 
Additional manufacturing facilities are 
now being installed, and the new facilities 


are expected to be in operation by the end 
of this year. The laboratory staff will be 
doubled, and plant — ent is expected 
to increase by 50%. The long-range view 
for future growth of the is optimis- 
tic, according to Mr. Research 
and development projects now 1n progress 
indicate that silicones may soon enter new 
fields of application 


sans 


Gibson 


Several appointments in the chemical 
division also were announced last month. 
John L. McMurphy has been appointed 
general manager of the plastics depart- 
ment; Sam L. Brous, —— eer ay of 
the chemical materials depart ; James 








W. Raynolds, marketing manager of the 
chemical division; and Alphonse Pechu- 
oe engineering manager of the division. 
Mr. McMurphy succeeds Herbert M. 
Brusman, — re kaa Mr MeMurphy 
started with G-E in 1930 the training 
for chemists and chemical engin- 

He served in Pittsfield, Schenec- 

and Philadelphia Wo lah \ora- 

before joining the plastics depart- 


in 1933. He 























was pli large of 
the resin and compound plants 1937, in 
1942 was named manager o enol and 
compound manufacturing at Pittsfield, and 
Was appointed manager of the chemical 
ma‘erials department 1948 
Mr. Brous came w ith Gener: Electric 
1949 from “*hemical 
Co., where he ot the 
chemical sales to his 
recent appointment Mr. Brous “was mar- 
keting manager for tl | division 
Mr. Raynolds, who Brous 
as marketing manager, began with G-E 
1949 as sales manager of silicone prod- 
ucts. The same year he was made assist- 
ant department manager silicones. Mr. 
Raynolds served with the W: ar Production 


Board during World War IT as 


assistant 





director of the chemical bureau. In 1944 
he had joined Sun Chemical Co. as vice 
president, and his experience with chem- 


ical and allied products includes sales and 
research positions with Binney & Smith 
Co. and Devoe & Raynolds Co. 


Dr. Pechukas 


ager of the 


has been engineering man- 
chemical materials department 
1950. He formerly had been director 


since 
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of research for the Columbia Chemical 
Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

William S. Smith has been named ad- 
vertising manager of the division, respon- 
sible for advertising and sales premotion 
activities on all division products, includ- 
ing molded plastics, silicones, plastics 
molding compounds, protective coatings, 
and laminated and insulating products. Mr. 
Smith came to the company in 1939 as an 
editor in the publicity department at 
Schenectady, N. Y. In 1942 he entered the 
service and returned to Schenectady in 
1946 as a supervising editor in the adver- 
tising and sales promotion department. In 
1947 he was appointed account supervisor 
in the industrial advertising section. 


Improved Silverware Container 


The silverware container for G-E’s auto- 
matic dishwasher is now being molded 
from G-E 12487 black rubber-phenolic 
compound to eliminate scratching of silver- 
ware and to effect economies. Costs ran 
high on the brass screen containers form- 
erly used because of bending in shipment 
and assembly, and customer complaints 
indicated that the metal containers were 
scratching silverware. The high shock re- 
sistance of the rubber-phenolic compound 
gives ample protection against breakage 
and is accounted for by the nitrile rubber 
constituent. Holes are molded into the base 
of the new container to provide for proper 
drainage 


Du Pont Economy Survey 


Economic surveys of less than one-third 
of the 71 plants of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
showed these manufacturing operations put 


at least $245,00,000 into circulation in 
their six states through purchases and 
payrolls during 1950. The study covered 


certain purchases of materials and services 
by 23 plants, employing about 40,000 men 


and women, in New Jersey, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, and 
South Carolina. The study excluded ex- 


tensive construction buying and payrolls, 
purchases by the plant from companies 
outside their home or adjacent states. 
and buying by other company plants in 
the states surveyed. The money-in-circu- 
lation figure consisted of $94,000,000 in 
purchases, and $151,000,000 in total pay- 
rolls. Du Pont operates 71 plants in 25 
states and 38 research and development 
laboratories in nine states. For these and 
various administrative and sales offices, 
the company paid or set aside in 1950 
totals of $466,000,000 for materials, serv- 
ices, and miscellaneous items, and $323,- 
000,000 for wages, salaries, and employe 


benefits 


Changes in Sales Staffs 
Roy E. Troutman has been appointed 
sales manager for white pigments in the 
du Pont pigments department, moving 
up from his post of assistant sales manager 
and succeeding William R. Morpeth, who 
is continuing in an advisory capacity pend- 
ing his retirement later in the year. 

At the same time three other changes 
in pigments sales were made. Donald C. 
Booth, manager of the southwestern sales 
office at Houston, Tex., was appointed 
assistant manager of the southeastern 
sales office, Philadelphia, Pa. H. C. Bal- 
lard, a salesman in the Houston office, 
succeeds Mr. Booth; while John W. Croft. 
a chemist in sales service at the Newark, 





N. J., pigments plant, is now a salesman 
in the southwestern area, with headquar- 
ters in New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Troutman has been engaged 1 
chemical research and the sale of pigments 
and related products since 1925. He joined 
du Pont in 1936 as a chemist at tl 
Newport, Del., pigments plant, became a 
research division head there in 1939 and 
a technical representative, sales promotion, 
in the Wilmington office, in 1940. From 
1942 to 1944 he worked ‘closely with de- 
fense products specification agencies. He 
became manager of the Houston office in 
1945, and of the San Francisco office in 
1947 and was named manager of West 
Coast sales in 1948 and assistant manager 
of white pigments sales in 1950. 

Mr. Morpeth joined the company in 
1917 as a pigments salesman in the New 
York, N. Y., office and became sales 
manager otf that office in 1920, eastern 
district sales manager in 1925, assistant 
general sales manager for the pigments 
department at Wilmington in 1925, and 
sales manager for white pigments in 1944, 

Mr. Booth has been in research and 
sales work on pigments for du Pont since 
1928, when he joined the company as a 
chemist at the Newark plant. He became 
a technical representative for white pig- 
ments in 1935, moved to the Philadelphia 
office as a salesman in 1937, and was ot: 
manager of the Houston organization in 
1947, 

Mr. Ballard, 


pany in 1936, 


who started with the com- 
was engaged in research 
work on white pigments at the Newport 
and Edge Moor, Del., plants until 1941, 
when he left for military service. He re- 
turned in 1946 as a production foreman 
at Edge Moor and went into research 
work again the following year at the 
Newark plant. In 1948 he went into sales 
service work and later that year became 
a salesman in the Houston organization. 

Mr. Croft began with the company in 
1947 as a production foreman at the Edge 
Moor pigments plant and later that year 
became a reserch chemist at the Newport 
plant. He went into sales service work 
there in 1948 and last year moved to the 
Newark plant, continuing as a chemist in 
sales service. 


Enlarged Research Center 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh 19, ree 
through President Brehon Somervell, has 
announced that it will embark on an en- 
larged and more unified program of re- 
search, with the major portion of this 
work to be centered at Verona, Pa., where 
new laboratories are now nearing com- 
pletion. The company has purchased a 
plant site it formerly leased at Verona, 
rearranged its buildings, and added a new 
building to house administrative offices, 
a research library, and conference rooms. 

According to G. F. D’Alelio, vice presi- 
dent and manager of Koppers’ research 
department, the new Verona center will 


not only provide enlarged and improved 
laboratory facilities, but is designed to 
allow extensive pilot-plant work. One 


large area will be devoted to pilot-plant 
work in chemicals; another in fuels; and a 


third in testing and improving the elec- 
tronic precipitators and other large ma- 
chinery made by Koppers. Dr. D’Alelio 


and his administrative staff will continue 
to have their offices in Pittsburgh. The ad- 
ministrative offices of the research depart- 
ment will be moved to the Koppers Bldg. 
early in 1952 from their present location 
in the Oliver Bldg. 
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Reardon Retires 


Herbert H. Reardon retired as execu- 
tive vice president and director of Colum- 
bian Carbon Co., 41 E. 42nd St, New 
York 17, N. Y., and officer of several of 
its subsidiaries with the close of 1951. 
Mr. Reardon for 25 years directed all 
Columbian’s carbon black production as 
well as its oil and gas and gasoline opera- 
tions in the Southwest. He was connected 
with Columbian operations for 35 years, 
having pioneered in oil, gas, and carbon 
black production in several areas of Louis- 
jana, Texas, and New Mexico. 

Wesley C. Ekholm has been named gen- 
eral manager of Columbian Carbon’s car- 
bon black operations, to succeed Mr. Rear- 
don. The former will be in charge of the 
company’s six furnace black plants and 
six channel black plants whose annual 
output is about four hundred million 
pounds. Mr. Ekholm since August 1, 1949, 
had been superintendent of carbon black 
production under Mr. Reardon at Monroe, 
La., and prior to that had held a top posi- 
tion in the research and development de- 
partment of the company. Mr. Ekholm 
came to Columbian Carbon on June 15, 
1936, after graduation from Rice Institute, 
as a chemical engineer. 

Mr. Reardon's service with the company 
began in 1917 when he became affiliated 
in Charleston, W. Va. He went to Mon- 
roe, La., in February, 1919, as superin- 
tendent of Southern Carbon Co., and 
directed all of that company’s operations 
in that area. At that time Southern Car- 
bon was the only subsidiary of Columbian 
Carbon operating in Louisiana. Under Mr. 
Reardon’s direction Southern Carbon Co. 
became a major factor in the gas indus- 
try and one of the largest producers of 
carbon black in the United States. 


‘ 

Norris Advanced 
Standard Products Co., Cleveland 
through President Harry D. Myers, has 
announced the promotion of E. A. Norris 
irom plant manager to division manager of 
its Port Clinton Division. Among Norris's 
duties will be completion of the conversion 
of the division into a modern and efficient 
rubber plant and supervision of production 
of tank tracks to meet orders totaling 
$6,000,000. A program to improve the 
mechanical rubber facilities is already well 
under way. To provide space for the tank 
track work and other mechanical rubber 
operations, window channel production 
activities are being transferred to other 
company plants, which are located at Lex- 
ington, Ky.. Gaylord, Mich., and Long 
Beach, Calif. 

In his new position, Norris succeeds 
L. S. Larson, who has been transferred to 
the firm’s offices in Cleveland in an admin- 
istrative capacity under the vice president 
in charge of finance. Norris, one time 
factory manager for Acushnet Process Co. 
and Sun Rubber Co., joined Standard 
Products in 1948. 


Fidelity Machine Co., Inc., 3908-18 
Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 24, Pa., has 
appointed Robert Scholes vice president in 
charge of engineering, and Roy D. Faigen- 
baum vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing. Both men have been with the com- 
pany 13 years, Mr. Scholes most recently 
as works manager, and Mr. Faigenbaum as 
Plant superintendent. 


February, 1952 


Holds Dealer Sessions 


New York Belting & Packing Co., 
Passaic, N. J., has initiated a new type 
of general meeting for its distributers— 
a round-table session where the distribu- 
ters do the talking and the manufacturer 
does the listening. The first was held 
November 27 in Chicago. Thirteen dis- 
tributers covering the central states elected 
their own chairman and_ selected their 
own topics for discussion. B. F. Reuther, 
vice president of the rubber company, 
started the meeting with a few brief re- 
marks. From then on it was a distribu- 
ter show. The meeting was so successful 
that more are planned for other sections 
of the country during 1952. 


Names Sales Representatives 


Appointment of two new district sales 
Managers and three new factory represell- 
tatives was announced January 14 by Wen- 
zel A. Lindfors, sales manager for New 
York Belting. 

Carl G. Link, Jr., Chicago factory rep- 
resentative, was named northern district 
sales manager covering Iowa, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, northwestern Pennsylvania, northern 
Ohio, southern Wisconsin, and northern 
New York. He will make his headquarters 
in ee 

William I. Butler, factory representative 
in Memphis, Tenn., was named southeastern 
district sales manager covering all of the 
southeastern section of the country from 
the Mississippi to the Atlantic Coast. He 
will be stationed in Memphis. 

Frank E. Cavanaugh has been added to 
Mr. Link’s staff as a factory representative 
in the northeastern district, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 

Joseph Van Schaik, with the home office 

Passaic, has been named factory repre- 
sentative in the Rocky Mountain states, 
with headquarters in Denver, Colo. 

Wayne E. Law. in the Houston office, 
has been made oil field factory represen- 
tative in the Rocky Mountain states, also 
with headquarters in Denver. 


Loan Arranged 


Bradley Dewey, president of Dewey & 
Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass., an- 
nounced January 18 that the company had 
arranged to borrow $2,000,000 from W. R. 
Grace & Co., New York, N. Y., for five 
years. This loan will bear interest at 
344% and may be converted into Dewey 
& Almy common stock at any time after 
two years at the option of either Grace & 
Co. or Dewey & Almy. 

The basis of the stock for conversion 
would be determined in accordance with 
a formula, it was announced, and would 
be approximately $25 a share less 15¢ for 
each elapsed quarter from February 1, 
1952, to the date of conversion. If the con- 
version option is exercised, Grace & Co. 
would own less than 10% of the out- 
standing stock, Mr. Dewey added. 

This loan, together with additional bor- 
rowing currently being discussed with in- 
surance companies, will provide for fur- 
ther plant expanson and working capital, 
he pointed out. 

Mr. Dewey, in a letter to stockholders 
announcing the loan, said that the direc- 
tors of the company were very glad to 
have this a between Dewey & Almy 
and W. R. Grace & Co. The many inter- 
ests which the latter has in this country 
and in South America should be helpful 
to Dewey & Almy, he explained. 


Baker Appointments 
Baker Castor Oil Co., New York, N. Y., 


has elected as directors J. A. Johansen, 
vice president, and Daniel R. Finn, treas- 
urer. 

Baker also has appointed James F. 
O’Brien sales representative covering all 
counties of New York State except Kings, 
Queens, Nassau, Suffolk, Chautauqua, Erie, 
and Niagara. Mr. O’Brien, with the com- 
pany since 1945, has been successively 
chemist-in-charge of the Bayonne plant, 
member of the technical service depart- 
ment, and chief of the quality control de- 
partment. He also has acted as Baker’s 
representative on ASTM Committee D1 
from 1946 to 1952. Before joining Baker 
he was control chemist and later a re- 
search and development chemist with Best 
Foods, Inc. Mr. O’Brien received his 
B.S. degree in chemistry from St. Peter’s 
College, where he was an_ instructor 
while earning his M.S. degree. He is a 
member of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, American Oil Chemists’ Society, 
and the Northeast Oil Chemists’ Society. 


Seiberling News 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron 9, O. 
has announced that a cut-resistant natural 
rubber tread stock is now available to its 
recapping customers. According to E. F. 
Gates, manager of the company’s acces- 
sories and repair materials department, 
the hard tread stock will be made only in 
natural rubber, in which cuts or tears do 
not tend to enlarge or extend as they do 
in synthetic rubber. The stock is particu- 
larly suitable for retreading tires used 
in off-the-road service where cutting is a 
major problem, as in mining, logging, and 
construction work. Seiberling uses this 
stock in its Traction Lug hard tread truck 
tires. 

Two promotions in the Seiberling per- 
sonnel department were announced last 
month by Wilfred Andrew, factory per- 
sonnel administrator. 

Lester G. McCurdy, factory employment 
manager, was named industrial relations 
manager, and Paul V. Rosenberger re- 
placed him as employment manager. 

McCurdy joined the time study staff in 
1946 and became employment manager in 
1950. Rosenberger also started in the time 
study department in 1950. 

McCurdy served in the Navy Air Force 
during World War II and worked a short 
time at Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. after 
he was discharged. 

Rosenberger served with the Eighth Air 
Force during World War II and was a 
time and methods engineer at American 
Hard Rubber Co. before joining Seiberling. 


Martin Weiner Co., Clifton, N. J., has 
developed in its industrial fabrics division 
a new nylon hose wrapping for application 
prior to the vulcanization of rubber hose. 
The new fabric is said to possess an ex- 
tremely fine texture and degree of flatness, 
thereby importing a remarkably smooth 
finish to the cured hose. Claimed to out- 
last by far the conventional hose wrappings 
now on the market, the nylon fabric is 
processed and heat-set in the company’s 
finishing plant, with all production opera- 
tons under close control of quality. The in- 
dustrial fabrics: division offers a complete 
line of engineered fabrics for coating, lam- 
inating, and allied uses in the rubber in- 
dustry. 
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Towe Cyanamid President 
January 22 was 
of American Cyanamid 
New York 20, 
the late Raymond C. 
president, a director 
1939, has been with 
nization since April 26, 
accounting 


Kenneth C. Towe on 
elected president 
Co., 30 Rockefeller 
N. a to 


Gauge r The new 


Plaza. 
succeed t 
of the company since 
the Cyar nan id 
1926. when he 
depart ne! He 
position 
troller and was 
April 4, 1939. On 


promoted 


started in the 
progressed through = the 
treasurer and comp- 
appoited treasurer on 
May 15, 1945, Mr 
president in charge 


occupied until 


assistant 


| OW 
Was 
a positiol He 


mmcstosyt 
presiden 


elected 


Mr. 


also a director of several 
d with American Cyan- 
Porocel Corp., Southern 
ne rn Pipe Line Corp., 
Corp., North Ameri- 
Chemical Construc- 
namid Inter-American 


lowe 1s 


associate 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 
\fter finishing secon 
College, 
W orld 


} 


in the 


born in 
1 January 19, 1893 
dary schools he attended Trinity 
(now Duke U1 During 
War I he captain 
Quartermaster Un.ted States 
Army. Before joining Cyanamid, he had 
been employed DY the Roanoke Mills Co 
and later by ¢ Childs Co 
In addition to his company activities 
Mr. Towe is a director of the Putnam 
Trust Co., Greenwich, Conn., and is a 
member ot the advisory hoard of The 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., Rockefeller 
Center branch 
Howard Huston, 
can Cyanamid Co., 
to fill the vacancy 


Mr. Gaugler 


liversity ). 
served as a 


Corps of the 


vice president, Ameri 
elected a director 


created by t 


was 


the death 


Commodity Exchange Elects 
elected president of 
New York, 


meeting on 


Villiam Reid was 
Commodity Exchange, Inc., 
y. Y.. at its organizational 
January 22. A partner since 1936 of 
Sache & Co., member leading stock 
and commodity exch . Mr. Reid is 
also a director ot the Wool Associates of 
the New York Cotton Exchange and of 
the New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 

Joseph Fischer of Joseph Fischer & 
Co. was treasurer of the Com- 
modity Exchange 

The f presidents were also 
named: T] : Hutton 
& Co.; George El en, Ge Elbogen & 
; ] 1 Littlejohn 


of Amer- 


elected 


lowing 


1eOdore Lauer. EK. F. 


Wilson 
of Swerl- 
elected t board ot 


povernors 


Rubber Corp. of America, 274 Ten 
Eyck St., Brook! yn 6, N. Y., is offering 
a new line Plastisols for use it 
slush casting, p.ng of wire baskets and 
metal par ee other ; 
plastisols are formulated to meet the most 
heat and light stability requ.re- 


production controls insure¢ 


applications These 
stringent 
ments 

uniform quality, 


stable viscosities lhe 
} 


storage life, and 
maintains 

service 
meet 


extended 
company 
consultin 

development of I to 


re quireme nts 


a laboratory and free 
for the 
individt 1al 
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Merger Consummated 


The combination of Sharples Chemicals 
Inc., with Pennsylvama Salt Mfg. Co., 
both of Philadelphia, Pa., through an ex- 
change of common stock has now been 
effected, George B. Beitzel, Pennsalt pres- 
ident, announced last month. 

For the present, Mr. 
Sharples will continue to 
separate umt of Pennsalt, with, however, 
an exchange of technical information and 
coordination of some policies to the mu- 
tual benefit of both organizations. 

Ph.lip T. Sharples has been elected a 
director of Pennsylvania Salt. He is also 
chairman of the board and former 
dent of Sharples Corp. and Sharples Chem- 
president of Sharples O.1 Co., and a 
director of Sharples Centrifuges, Ltd., of 
Great Britain and other foreign Sharples 
Corp. subsidiaries. 


Beitzel — said, 
operate as a 


presi- 


icals, 


Baldwin Weighing System 


-Lima-Hamilton Corp.,  Phila- 
delphia 42, Pa., has announced that a 
baldwin automatic weighing system is in 
use in the Woonsocket, R. 1, plant of 
United States Rubber Co. to provide ac- 
curacy in weighing raw materials for foam 
rubber products. Eight 2,000-gallon latex 
churns have been equipped ‘with the sys- 
tem which utilizes eight SR-4 Load Cells 
ot 10,000 pounds’ capacity each. These 
provide one of three symmetrically 
supports for each churn, and each 
connected through an eight-point 
switching unit to a direct reading 20,000- 
pound indicating controller. The indica- 
tor is calibrated to read directly the 
weight of the churn’s contents. The con- 
troller is set for any weight up to 16,000 
pounds and automatically shuts off a so- 
lenoid valve in the proper fill line when 
this weight is reached. A high-limit alarm 
guards against overfilling; while a low- 
limit alarm indicates when the tank is 
nearly emptied. In addition to high accur- 
acy, the system also minimizes the atten- 
t churns are being 


Baldwin 


cells 
placed 
cell is 


tion required when the 
filled or emptied. 


. 

Improves Profilograph 
limken Roller Bearing Co., Canton 6, 
O., has modified its Profilograph to the 
point where the machine can check the 
surface finish and geometry of high pol- 
shed steel spheres or cylinders to within 
one millionth of an inch. In use, the sur- 
face of the object to be measured is 
mounted on a flat, delicately adjusted 
table fitted into a special bearing. A hinge, 
mounted just above the specimen, has a 
diamond needle and a tiny mirror at the 
end of the hinge. As the mounting table 
the needle over the surface 
specimen. Any variation in_ that 
wiggles the needle and the mirror, 
tiny beam of light played on 
the mirror. Through a series of other 
mirrors the light beam is transmitted on 
to a photographic film which records the 
surface variations on the specimen. By 
changing the length of the light beam, 
surface variations can be magnified up to 
5,000 times their actual size. 

George J. Muntean has been advanced 
position of assistant superintendent 
Canton bearing factory. He has 
Timken 19 years 


turns, traces 
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New Hercules Plant 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del, 
plans erection of an 8 000,000 plant for 
the product.on of phenol, para-cresol, and 
seule by a new process. Scheduled for 
completion in 1953, the plant will mark 
the entry of the company in the field 
chemicals produced by hydrocarbon oxi- 
dation. Phenols will be produced from 
aromatic hydrocarbons, and cresols from 
terpene hydrocarbons by a unique oxida- 
tion process. The heart of this process is 
a basic intermediate step involving the pro- 
duction of organic hydroperoxides, which 
are then readily converted to phenols. 
The plant will be in the Delaware River 
industrial section because both propylene 
and benzene, required in the phenol pro- 
readily available there from 
refineries and coke ovens in 
the area. Terpenes, the raw materials for 
the para-cymene process, will come from 
Hercules’ naval stores operations in Geor- 
gia and Mississippi. 

Development of the new phenol process 
is the culmination of a research pro- 
gram carr.ed on during the past 15 years, 
Unlike existing processes, the new method 
does not consume sulfur or chlorine, both 
in critical supply. The simplicity and the 
versatillty of the Hercules process are 
such that other substituted phenols and 
phenolic materials may be produced at 
will, with only minor equipment modifica- 
tions. When patent applications were filed, 
it was discovered that an equivalent pro- 
cess was under development by Distillers 
Co., Ltd., working independently in Eng- 
land. Hercules acquired the United States 
patents and patent applications of Distil- 
The process for manufacturing phenol 
and acetone has been licensed to B. A. 
Shawinigan, Ltd.. which will construct a 
plant in Montreal to supply the Canadian 
market. 


cess; are 
petroleum 


lers. 


Thermoid Advances Two 
\. F. Matheis has been appointed assist- 
ant sales manager of industrial rubber 
products at Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Mr. Matheis, 24 years with Thermoid and 
most recently sales promotion manager of 
its industrial rubber products division, 
will work directly with Thermoid Vice- 
President Lloyd R. Leaver, Manager of 
the industrial rubber division 
Carroll Hall former project 
with Thermoid, has been named 
factory superintendent of Essex 
Co., a Thermoid subsidiary, at 
Mr. Hall at one time 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


engineer 
assistant 
Rubber 
Trenton. 
was associated with 
& Co, Ince 


and later was superintendent of the U Jnited 


plant at Providence, 


Thermoid 


Rubber Co. 
joining 
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J. M. Huber Corp., 100 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., through Vice Presi- 
lent R. H. Eagles has announced con- 
struction of a plant to produce chemicals 
and pigments at Havre de Grace, Md. 
The plant will be under the supervision 
of John R. Lill, manager of the com- 
pany’s chemicals division, and production 
is expected to start within three months. 
One of the first new products from this 
plant will be a reinforcing white pigment, 
Zeolex 20, described as a silico aluminate. 
This material has been under research 
and development for several years and is 
expected to find active demand in the 
rubber and plastics industries 
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4 new word 
the Rubber Industry 


CalcoNOBS No. 


The outstanding delayed-action accelerator 


for natural, synthetic, and reclaimed rubbers. 


Ideal for use with reinforcing furnace blacks 


in up-to-date tire-compounding. 


No special handling required. 





NOBS No. 1 is the last word in delayed-action 
accelerators. Convince yourself. Request samples and 
information for evaluation purposes from 


our sales representatives listed below. *Trode-mark 


® 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INTERMEDIATE: & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 





BOUND BROOK. NEW JERSEY 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio @ Ernest Jacoby 
and Company, Boston, Mass. ¢ Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. ¢ H. M. Royal, Inc. Los Angeles, Calif. 
H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. @ In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd. Montreal and Toronto 
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Goodrich Chemical Changes 


John R. Hoover has been elected presi- 
dent of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Cleveland O., it was announced last month 
by John L. Collyer, president, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Hoover succeeds 
William S. Richardson, whose increased 
responsibilities as vice president of the 
parent company will include the chemical 
firm. He will continue to make his head 
quarters in Cleveland, where the chemical 
concern has its main offices. 

Hoover, formerly sales vice president 
of Goodrich Chemical, joined the Good- 
rich organization in 1925 as a chemist. in 
the works laboratories in Akron. He then 
moved into the footwear division and later 
became manager of the works laboratories 
His sales career began in 1932 when he 
was made assistant sales manager of the 
company’s rubber lined equipment de- 
partment and the sale of other products for 
the chemical industry. He later became 
sales manager of that department and in 
1942 assumed direction of Goodrich plas- 
tics materials sales. When Goodrich Chem- 
ical was formed in 1944, Hoover was made 
general sales manager and was _ elected 
vice president of sales in 1945. 

Hoover was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1925 with a degree in chem- 
istry, has been president of Plastic Mater- 
ials Manufacturers Association, Inc., and 
is a member of the Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry, the Society of Plastics En- 
gineers, American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, and the Chemists’ Club of New 
York. 

The new president later reported that 
James C. Richards, Jr., has been elected 
vice president, sales, and Allyn I. Brandt 
appointed general merchandising manager 
of the company. 

Richards was formerly manager of In- 
ternational sales; while Brandt, former 
general sales manager, assumes increased 
responsibilities in his new post. His broad- 
ened duties include supervision of mer- 
chandising policy and procedures of ex- 
port as well as domestic sales. He also 
will supervise government relations. 

Richards started with Goodrich in 1934 
as a chemist in the general chemical 
laboratories in Akron. From 1935. until 
1938 he was a chemical engineer work- 
ing on reclaimed rubber, then was general 
foreman of Akron Plants 5 and 6 tor five 
years. He became production manager of 
the government's synthetic rubber plant at 
Louisville, operated by Goodrich, in 1943 
and in 1944, plant manager of the govern- 
ment plant at Borger, Tex., also operated 
by Goodrich. In 1946, Richards was 
named head of the Hycar rubber and 
chemical sales department of Goodrich 
Chemical and in 1949, manager, Inter- 
national sales. 

Brandt came to the Goodrich company 
in 1930 as technical assistant to the 
vice president, industrial products. He was 
later made vice president of the Phila- 
delphia Rubber Works Co., the reclaimed 
rubber subsidiary of B. F. Goodrich. With 
the formation of Goodrich Chemical in 
1945, he was appointed general domestic 
sales manager. 

Orville E. Isenburg now is International 
sales manager. He started with The B. 
F. Goodrich Co. in 1941. After doing 
rubber and plastics research, Isenburg 
joined the sales staff in 1942 and was 
transferred two years later to the chemi- 
cal division, which later became B. F 
Goodrich Chemical Co. His various tech- 
nical and sales positions have included 
staff representative for plastics materials 
and his most recent position as field sales 
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John R. Hoover 


manager—plastics materials. He is a 
member of Society of Plastics Engineers, 
Society of Plastics Industry, American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, and 
Cleveland Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


For More Synthetic Rubber 


\ new technique that will boost the 


production capacity of synthetic rubber 
by 26% is being used at the Institute, W. 
Va., plant operated for the government by 
Goodrich Chemical. The process, which 
uses sugar and other activators, was de- 
veloped by the company and, according to 
Mr. Richardson, is the first to be applied 
to the production of synthetic rubber made 
at F. 


Reclaimers Elect 


Rubber Reclaimers Association, Inc., 250 
W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y., last 
month held its annual meeting at which 
the following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Fred E. Traflet, vice president, 
Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, N. J.; vice 
president, Gilbert K. Trimble, executive 
vice president, Midwest Rubber Reclaim- 
ing Co., East St. Louis, IIL; j 
treasurer (reelected), Charles T. Jansen, 
advertising manager, Rubber doe, New 
York. 

\ new board of directors also. was 
named, including R. E. Casey, general 
sales manager, Naugatuck Chemical Divi 
sion, United States Rubber Co.; Irving 
Laurie, general manager, Laurie Rubber 
Recla.ming Co.; C. R. Shaffer, president, 
\ylos Rubber Co.; D. S. Morse, vice 
president, Bloomingdale Rubber Co.; and 
Mr. Trimble. 

Jean H. Nesbit, president, U. S 
ber Reclaiming Co., 
man of the 
mittee. 


secretary 


Rub 
Was reappointed chair- 


\ssociation’s executive com 


The DeVilbiss Co., manufacturer of 
spray painting equipment and atomizers, 
Toledo, O., has been informed by the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration of the 
award of a “Certificate of Cooperation,” 
for the company’s participation in the 
agency's technical assistance programs. 


Health Institute Opens 


The Liberian Institute of the American 
Foundation for Tropical Medicine, estab- 
lished as a memorial to the late Harvey 
bs Firestone, was dedicated at Harbel, 
Liberia, January 12 in ceremonies attended 
by President W. V. S. Tubman; Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., chairman of the board, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O.; 
and several prominent American doctors 
ind public health leaders. The Institute, 
built with an original fund of $250,000 
contributed by Mr. Firestone, Jr., con- 
sists of a two-story main laboratory build- 
ing, service building, and staff living quar- 
ters. Speaking at the dedication, President 
lubman expressed the appreciation of the 
government and people ot Liberia for the 
Firestone gift and the work of the Founda- 
tion. Mr. Firestone paid tribute to the 
progress of Liberia and spoke of the close 
bonds of friendship which have existed be- 
tween that country and the United States. 
Discussing the role of the Firestone rub- 
ber plantations in Liberia in the world 
rubber picture, Mr. Firestone stated that 
“we now have nearly 80,000 acres planted 
in high yielding trees, and last year we 
shipped more than 72,000,000 pounds of 
rubber.” 


Personnel Promoted 


Promotion of Earl B. Hathaway to the 
position of sales manager of the Firestone 
company was announced last month by 
Harold D. Tompkins, vice president in 
charge of sales 

Mr. Hathaway was eastern division 
sales manager from 1942 to 1948, when he 
was named sales manager of the Akron 
divisions. He has been with Firestone 
since 1927, when he started in the college 
training class. His first assignment was 
in the tire service department at Detroit. 
In 1930 he was made territory salesman, 
in 1932, store manager 1 Alton, IIl., in 
1936, assistant district manager in the 
Chicago district; and in 1938, district 
manager at Detroit. 

L. G. Fairbank, Firestone sales man- 
ager for the past ten years, will serve as 
assistant general sales manager under Mr. 
Tompkins. Mr. Fairbank joined the com- 
pany in 1913. 
~ Victor D. Kniss, since 1944 manager of 
tire sales, has been appointed general 
merchandising manager and will coordin- 
ate the activities of the Akron staff sales 
departments. He started with the organ- 
ization in 1933 in the stores division in 
the Detroit district. In 1935 he was 
placed in charge of stores in the Midwest 
division and in 1936 was made Grand 
Rapids district manager. Late in 1936, Mr. 
Kniss was transferred to Akron as man- 
ager of the truck and tractor tire sales 
lepartment. 

Frank C. 
pointed space buyer for the 
vertising department, according to C. B. 
Rvan, advertising manager. Mr. McWil- 
liams will take over duties formerly han- 
dled by E. H. Swinehart. who has been 
assigned to a new position with Firestone 
Plantations Co. 1948, Mr. McWil- 
liams has worked advertising de- 
partment’s production division. From 1942 
to 1948 he served in several capacities in 
the sales department of the company in 

r tl years of military 


McWilliams has been ap- 
Firestone ad- 


Since 


in the 


kron, except for three 


service 
Receive Savings Bond Citation 
The Savings Bond Division, United 


States Treasury Department, recently 
presented a citation to Firestone employes 


611 











for their outstanding record of participa- 


tion in the payroll savings plan for the 


purchase of bonds. The presentation, made 
( lark, 


by Division Director Vernon L. 
was accepted by Firestone President Lee 
R. Jackson. The citation notes that 88% 
of all company employes are participating 

pl The citation is signed by 





ig Secretary of the 





Plastics Organization Activities 


itterns for chrome 








and other upholstery ap- 
» been introduced by Fire- 
: Pottstown, Designed 
Litter, the patterns are 
complement both modern and 
jlecorative schemes. Printed 

ge film the dinette-type patterns in- 
clude Cathay, a diagonal dry brush modern 
plaid effect; Calico, a diminutive textural 
design; and Pola, a modern circle-and- 
treatment. Each pat- 








square with mottled 
tern is available in a full line of decorator 
col rs. New three-dimensional embossed 
erns with deep fabric-like textures are 


att 
non-directional design, called Pinwheel. 


a 
and a large repeating floral design named 
Carnation. There patterns are available in 
standard upholstery gages, and they also 
come in a new color line selected tor the 
new designs 

More than 1,000 guests were entertained 
by Firestone at a radio and _ television 
show, concert, and buffet supper party in 


Chicago, Ill., on 


January 7 during the 
Mid-Winter Homie Furnishings Market. 
The “Voice of Firestone” program was 
brought to Chicago as a tribute to the 
gs industry, and Velon plastics, 





furni 
made by Firestone Plastics, and Foamex 
edding and cushioning, made Firestone 
Industrial Products Co., were featured in 
the commercials. The buffet supper and 
a di y of Velon and Foamex materials 
were held in the Conrad Hilton Hotel 

Firestone Tire & Rubber officials attend- 
y the affair were —- Firestone, 
ge of research and 











president in char 
elopment, and C. B gt advertising 


Firestone Plastics 





director 
tives were President 
Elmer French, vice president—sales; E. T. 


representa- 
Roger Firestone; 
Handley, vice president—production; and 
B. B. Bowling, sales manager of the 
Velon Flex division. Firestone Industrial 
Products officials included President P. P 
Crisp. Vice President R. J. Mitchell, and 
also Foamex Sales Manager W. W. Liew- 
elly1 

John C. Macksey has beet 
by Firestone Plastics as eastern sales rep 
resentative for Velon Flex. Mr. Macksey. 
t charge of l ale of Velo 


appointed 





, is making headquarter 
in the State B bi. 
H. Sn recently trans 
Point 





Goodyear Appointments 


K. C. Zonsius replaces the late J. K. 
Hough as director of advertising at The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 
Zonsius, manager of automobile tire sales 
for the company since 1935, is succeeded 
as such by W. E. Still, manager of farm 
tire sales 

M. Caruthers, formerly in charge of 
industrial tire sales, is now manager of 
farm tire sales. 

Zi msius joined Goodvear 1n May, 1917, 
in the Chicago district office, and except 





K. C. Zonsius 


for a six-month period in the Navy dur- 
ing World War I, continued in this ca- 
pacity until 1921, when he was appointed 
general Ine salesman. He subsequently 
held positions of service department man- 
ager and assistant district manager in the 
Chicago district, before being appointed 
district manager of the Peoria district in 
1929. Transterred to Akron the follow- 


ing year, he was appointed assistant ad- 
vertising manager, continuing in that post 
until promoted to manager of auto tire 
sales 


Stull started with Goodyear in 1937 as a 
budget trainee and later was budget man- 
ager for the company’s stores in Erie Pa., 
Geneva and Rochester, N. Y. He was pro- 
moted to field representative for the Al- 
bany district in 1943. In January, 1947, he 
Was an instructor in Goodyear’s dealer 
merchandising conferences at New York, 
Newark, and Philadelphia and was named 
manager of farm tire sales in September 
of that vear. 

Caruthers began with Goodyear 14 years 
ago as a salesman in the Pine Bluff ter- 
ritory. On July 1, 1946, he was appointed 
assistant to the southcentral division man- 
ager at Dallas, Tex., was named assistant 
district manager at Kansas City in Oc- 
tober, 1948, and in December, 1950, was 
transferred to Akron as senior staffman 
in the truck tire department in charge of 
industrial tire sales. 

L. Steele has been appointed man- 
ager of the automotive jobber department 
ot the mechanical goods division; his duties 
cover the replacement field on fan belts, 
radiator hose, and automobile mats. Before 
World War IT, Steele served as manager 
of Goodyear's retail sales division in the 
retail stores department. He was made an 
ndustrial specialist in the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps in 1942, when he was in 
charge of the Oklahoma, Kansas, and Ar- 
kansas areas. A year later Steele was 
transferred to Goodyear Aircraft Corp.., 
\kron, in charge of vendor inspectors. 
Next he was manager of the new prod 
ucts division on postwar planning; from 
1946 to 1950, a Kelly-Springfield tire 
distributer in Philadelphia and from 
March, 1951, assistant manager of auto- 
motive jobber sales. 

A. M. Recker has been made head of 
the newly formed commercial sales de- 
partment of the aviation products divi- 
sion and will coordinate all replacement 
sales in aviation products. He joined 


Goodyear in 1926 at Jacksonville, Fla., in 
the district operating department and later 
served there in telephone sales and as 
general-line salesman. Transferred — to 
Akron in 1942, he was assigned to the 
tooling division at Plant D of Goodyear 
Airecratt Corp. and soon after became 
manager of the outside production tec] 
nician department. He returned to the tire 
company in 1944 as semor staftfman = in 
aviation products, assigned to the dis 
tributer sales department. 

Robert R. Osmun has been appointed 
to the truck tire sales department, special- 
izing in industrial tires. He replaces H. 
M. Caruthers, now manager of farm tire 
sales. Osmun joined Goodyear in 1947 as 
a field representative trainee at Columbus, 
O.; was made field representative there 
in 1948; later that year was transferred 
to Dayton as assistant store manager; 
shortly after, was assigned to Burlington, 
Iowa, as store manager; and in January, 
1951, came to Akron as an instructor in 
the company’s merchandising school. 


Product Developments 


\ new type of puncture-sealing butyl 
inner tube has been announced by Good- 
year. The butyl sealant is said to be 
sufficiently stabilized to maintain its posi- 
tion in the tube at high speeds and Ingh 
temperatures and permits the tube to 
meet all puncture-sealing requirements 
without excessive weight or changes in 
balance under operating conditions. The 
tube’s oversize feature tends to keep it in 
compression when inflated, thereby per- 
mitting the tube to compress around the 
hole left by a puncturing object. 

The Marathon tire, a new low-price 
addition to its line of low-pressure 
tires, was announced by Goodyear. In- 
corporating the same basic principles 
as the firm’s standard Super-Cushion, 
the new tire is designed to meet popular 
demand for a lower priced replacement 
tire. The Marathon tire is made in all 
standard low-pressure sizes from 6.40 
through 7.60. 

Goodyear’s synthetic rubber plant at 
Houston, Tex., is currently the largest 
producer of synthetic rubber in the world, 
according to R. P. Dinsmore, vice presi- 
dent in charge of research and develop 
ment. Operated by the Goodyear Syn- 
thetic Rubber Corp., the plant’s overall 
production in 1951 was 100,111 long tons, 
a new record for any individual plant 
in the rubber program. Net production 
of GR-S type of rubber was 86,384 
long tons, also a new high. 


Akron Section, American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, at a recent meeting 
‘lected the following officers for the 
anne year: chairman, Jokn W. Kosko, 
a department foreman in the Chemigum 
plant of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
vice chairman, Archie B. Japs, director 
of chemical research, B. F. Goodrich Re- 
search Center; secretary, Warren E. Phil- 
lips, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; treas 
ure. H. H. Baker, Jr., sales engineer. 
White Industrial Sales & Equipment Co. 
The retiring chairman, Robert C. Stell, 
plant manager, Goodyear Synthetic Rub 
ber Corp., was appointed to represent the 
organization on Akron Council of En 
gineering & Scientific Societies and chair- 
man $ committee on symposium for 
Akron, Central Ohio, Detroit, Ohio Val- 
ley, Pittsburgh and Toledo sections of 


AGC. 
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Naugatuck Appointments 


Major organizational 
Naugatuck Chemical 
States Rubber Co., 
New York 
last month. 

Clayton F. 


changes in the 
Division, United 
Rockefeller Center, 
20, N. Y., were announced 


Ruebensaal, formerly techni- 
cal director, plastics and resins, for the 
division, was named to the newly created 
position of commercial development man- 
ager and will concentrate on developing 
new commercial outlets for the prod- 
ucts of Naugatuck’s fundamental research. 
His work will include the economic evalu- 
ation of raw material supplies, plant sites, 
potential markets, potential competition, 
and investment requirements. 

ID). Lorin Schoene, formerly manager of 
organic research, succeeds Mr. Rueben- 
saal as manager of plastics development. 
Dr. Schoene will assume direct.on of all 
applied research, process development, and 
technical sales service activities pertaining 
to Kralastic molding powders, Vibrin 
polyester resins, Marvinol vinyl resins 
and other Naugatuck plastics. 

\ graduate of Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Mr. Ruebensaal was one of the 
organizers of the chemical division of the 
Glenn L. Martin Co., and was, in large 
part, responsible for the initial research, 
development, and production of Marvinol 
polyvinyl chloride resins. He joined Nau- 
gatuck Chemical in 1949 when the com- 
pany purchased the assets of Martin's 
chemical division. 

Dr. Schoene joined U. S. Rubber’ in 
1939 as a chemist in its general labora- 
tories in Passaic, N. J. Shortly afterward 
he was transferred to the Far East where 
he was a group leader in chemical devel- 
opment concerned with processing natural 
rubber latex. He joined Naugatuck Chem- 
cal in 1942 as a research chemist and 
was named manager of organic research 
in 1947. Dr. Schoene holds more than 
tu, & patents in the fields of agricul- 
tural chemicals, aromatic chemicals, rub- 
ber chemicals, synthetic rubber, and plas- 
tics. 

C. D. McCleary, manager of process 
development, has been named manager of 
basic research, which comprises the organic 
research formerly handled by Dr. Schoene. 
Dr. McCleary will supervise all the divi- 
sion’s basic chemical and physical research. 

He is succeeded by manager of tech- 
nical service laboratories, who now will 
supervise process development and factory 
service work in connection with rubber 
chemicals, plastics, agricultural chemicals, 


and other chemicals, and other chemicals 
in the Naugatuck line. 
C. G. Durbin was appointed manager of 


technical services laboratories and_ per- 
sonnel relations, succeeding Dr. Judy. The 
former will supervise laboratory work on 
quality control and other specialized tech- 


nical services for the development, pro- 
duction, and sales departments. 
Ivan Mankowich has been made man- 


ager of reclaim development. He will 
supervise research and development work 
in connection with reclaimed rubber. 

William E. Bradford has been made 
coordinator of industrial relations for 
Naugatuck Chemical and will coordinate 
labor relations and employe relations ac- 
tivties in the division’s plants at Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., Painesville, O., Baton Rouge, 
La., Port Neches, Tex., and Los Angeles 
Calif. He will continue also as industrial 
relations manager of the Naugatuck chem- 
ical and synthetic rubber plants, which he 
has been since 1948. 

Mr. Bradford started with U. S. Rub- 
ber in 1914 as a factory worker in the 
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G. R. Cuthbertson 


tire plant in Detroit, Mich., and from 
various factory jobs to assistant industrial 
relations manager. In 1944 he was named 
service manager of the Institute, W. Va. 
synthetic plant operated by the company 
and in 1946, assistant to the factory man- 
ager in charge of industrial relations in 
the Naugatuck Chemical plant at Nauga- 
tuck. 


U. S. Rubber Co. Changes 


G. R. Cuthbertson has 
to assistant factory manager of the Los 
Angeles plant. He began his career with 
U. S. Rubber in 1937 as a research chem- 
ist. For the past 12 years he has been 
at the Detroit plant where he has held 
several important assignments in the tire 
division’s research and development de- 
partment, most recently as assistant direc- 
tor of research and development for the 
division. During World War II, Cuthbert- 
son served on government consulting com- 
mittees on synthetic rubber and synthetic 
tires. He is a member of the American 
Chemical Society and Alpha Chi Sigma. 

A. N. Iknayan succeeds Cuthbertson as 
assistant director of development at the 
Detroit plant. 

Regis W. Higgins has been appointed 
sales manager of drug sundries, dipped 
and specialties in the footwear and 
general products division and will make 
his headquarters in the Providence, R. L., 
plant. Mr. Higgins now will be responsible 
for sales of rubber gloves, rubber hospital 
supplies, hot water bottles, ice caps, throat 
bags, syringes, and other flat and bulb 
rubber products, as well as unsupported 
sheeting and tension tape. He started with 
the company in December, 1939, as a 
salesman of drug sundries and specialties 
in Kansas City. After military service 
during World War II, he returned to 
U. S. Rubber late in 1945 as a salesman 
in San Francisco. He was promoted to 
sales manager of general products, sun- 
dries, and specialties in the Detroit branch 
in April, 1947, and three years later was 


been promoted 


goods, 


named assistant sales manager of golf 
balls. 
Louis J. Coppola has been made man 


ager of Sap hoa nay sales for the mechani- 
cal goods division, to succeed George H 
Pendleton, retired. Mr. Coppola joined 
U. S. Rubber in 1925 in the sales depart- 
ment of the New York branch. All of his 
career has been devoted to selling opera- 
tions in connection with belting, hose, pack- 
ing, molded specialities, and other mechan- 
ical goods. Prior to his present appoint- 
ment he was assistant manager of the gov- 
ernment sales department. 

Willis Gibbons, associate director of 
research and development at U. S. Rubber, 
recently was named executive secretary of 
the Science Advisory Committee of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and is now 
on leave of absence from the company to 





enable him to devote full time to this 
position in Washington, D. C. The com- 
mittee was organized to assist 
Truman and C. E. Wilson, defense mobili- 
matters relating to scientific re- 
search and development for detense. 


zer, on 


Favor Stock Split 


The board of directors of U. S. Rubber 
on January 9 recommended that the com- 
mon stock be split two shares for one, 
with the expectation that a stock dividend 
of 50% of the new stock will thereatter 
be declared, thereby providing for three 
shares for the present one share. 

Stockholders will be asked to vote on 
the proposal at the annual meeting on 
April 15. They will also act on the board’s 
recommendation to increase the number of 
authorized common shares from 2,300,000 
to 10,000,000, the remaining unissued 
shares to be available for general corpor- 
ate purposes. There are no present plans 
for the issuance of such shares. 

U. S. Rubber has 1,761,092 shares of 
common stock, par value $10, outstanding. 
The new shares will have a par value of 
$5 a share. 

The board recommended the split with 
the expectation that it will further in- 
crease the number of shareholders. The 
company now has more than 16,000 com- 


mon stockholders, an increase of 26% 
since 1945, 

Forms New Division 
U. S. Rubber created a new inter- 


to be known 
International, 


national division, January 31, 
as United States Rubber 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 
The foreign subsidiary, United States 
Rubber Export Co., Ltd., was dissolved. 

L. C. Boos, president of the export com- 
pany, has been elected a vice-president of 
the parent company and becomes general 
manager of the international division. 

Mr. Boos said the new name is more 
descriptive of overseas activities because 
many of the company’s products are no 
longer exported from the United States. 
but are made abroad. The company’s 
products are manufactured in Mexico, 
Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Uruguay, Great Britain, Sweden, 
and South Africa. There are sales branches 
or representatives in Mexico, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, Jamaica, Panama, Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil. Great Br'tain. Eire, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, France. Italy, Switzerland, Lebanon, 
Singapore. New Zealand, South Africa, 
and the Philippines 

Headquarters of the international divi- 
sion at 1230 Avenue of the Americas, 
will be moved in February to the Chrysler 


Bldg. East. 159 E. 42nd St. 


Presenting Television Program 


The tire division of U. S. Rubber has 
embarked on its first nationwide — tele- 
show, a new comedy-varte 
called “Royal Showcase.” Origina- 
1 New York, the show is. telecast 
over an NBC network, it started 
January 13. Each show will feature an 
outstanding comedy star, a comparatively 
little known comedian, and a top-name re- 
cording artist. George Abbott will be di- 
rector and master of ceremonies for the 
program; the Gordon Jenkins Orchestra 
will provide the music, and Ben Grauer 
will handle the commercials. The initial 
program featured comedians Bert Lahr 
and Joel Grey, and songstress Rosemary 
Clo miey. 
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Opens New Branch 


Naugatuck Chemical has opened a new 
branch office, at 1480 N. 
Memphis, Tenn., for the sale of rubber 
and plastic latices used in paints, adhesives, 
industrial gloves, carpets, 
and coating paper and textiles. This branch 
covers Kansas, Missouri, Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, southern 
parts of Illinois and Ind.ana, and western 
sections of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Among products to be handled by this 
branch are: natural and synthetic rubber 


latices; Lotols 


balloons, dolls, 


(compounded, ready-to-use 











latices) ; Dispersite (water dispersions ot 
reclaimed soap or plastics); Kralac 
(high styrene plastic lati and Nitrex 
(acrylot shariie latices). 

Arthur Thomas, Jr., has been made tech- 
nical representative charge of this 
office. He joined Naugatuck Chemical in 


1944 as an engineer in the Pennsylvania 
Ordnance Works, which the company 
operated during World War II. He was 
next transferred to the Naugatuck Chem- 
ical plant in Naugatuck as a process en 
gineer and = subsequently was placed in 
charge of the process engineering de- 
partment. In 1950 he 
the sales manager for 
dispersions of rubber. 


assistant to 
wqueous 


became 
latices and 


Uscolite in Ducting Systems 
Plastic ducting systems for chemical 
plants are now being manufactured on a 

scale by U. S. Rubber’s mechan.cal 
division. Marketed under the trade 


large 
goods 


name Uscolite, these systems — include 
tanks, liners, trays, hoppers, feeders, fume 
exhaust hoods, washers, stacks, fume 
troughs, and gutters, all specif ically engi- 


neered for the handling of acids, alkalies. 
aliphatic hydrocarbons, and other basic 
chemicals. A blend of styrene plastic and 
nitrile rubber is being used as the major 
construction material because of its de 
mensional stabil ty, toughness, and chemi- 
cal resistance. The equipment is all-plastic 
in assembly, with reinforcing ribs, joints 
and corners being formed 


g extruded; 
sheets used for duct sides, tops, and bot- 
toms; rivets are injection molded; bolts 
are machined from extruded tube stock: 
and joints are solvent welded with plastic 
solution. The finished ducts are cheaper 
than stainless steel, more durable than 
ordinary galvanized metal or wood, and 
easy to install because of their light 
weight, it is claimed 


Win AIM Certificates 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Th 
Goodrich Co., and Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., all of Akron, O., and Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. have each 
been awarded a Certificate of. a 
Excellence for the year 1951 by the Amer- 
ican Institute of tlc 50 Wash- 
ington News, New York, N. Y. According 
to Jackson Martindell, Institute president 
only 298 firms in the United States an 
Canada were deemed eligible to receive 
the certificates. In the j credits 
are given for excellence in the following 
10 separate fields ic function 
corporate structure; health of earnings 
growth; fairness to stockholders; research 
and development; directorate — is; fis- 
cal policies; production efficiency; sales 
vigor; and executive evaluation gf order 
to be certified, a company must receive 
7,500 points out of a possible bag The 
point system used is based on a continu- 
ing comparative 3.000 concerns 
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WEST 


Dow Silicone Exhibit 


Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich., 
held a showing of its industrial exhibit 
of silicone properties and products on Jan- 
uary 21-25 in the Governor Clinton Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Some 24,000) pounds 
of demonstration units, parts, and assem 


blies are used in the exhibit to give a 


comprehens.ve picture of what silicones 
are and how they are being used today 
Based on the premise that new engineering 


materials beget inventions, the exhibit has 


already been g.ven prive ite showings dur 
ng the past few months in other cities, 


and the schedule calls tor showings during 
he next three months in Boston, Pitts 
Wash ington, D. C.. Dayton, Chi- 
cago, Los At igel Fort Worth, Houston, 
and Wichita 


Che exhibit is 
} 


divided into sections 
the first of which demonstrates the heat 
stability characteristic of silicone products 


including Silastic rubber, resins, electrical 


isulating materials, greases, fluids and 
oils. The usefulness of silicone products 
at low temperatures is demonstri ited in 


he next section of the hibit; while the 


following section Faas that the 
same silicone products are serviceable at 
both high and low temperatures. A sec- 
tion on silicone water repellent treatments 


shows their use on textiles, concrete and 
masonry walls, fibers used in 
lite preservers. The next section of the 
exhibit covers the use of various. silicone 
products as dielectric materials in motors, 
transformers, generators, and other elec- 
tronic devices, and the concluding section 
lemonstrates the use of silicone defoamers, 
mold release agents, and polishing agents. 


and glass 


New Officers Named 


Joseph Morningstar, president of Morn- 
ingstar, Nicol, Inc.. New York, N. Y., 
and of its subsidiary, Paisley Products, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of glues, 
adhesives, and allied chemical products, on 
January 7 announced that Murray S Stempel, 
on the board of directors, has been elected 
executive vice president. Mr. Morningstar 
is retiring as president to become chairman 
of the board. New president is George J. 
Muller; while R. Mayson Foster has been 
elected treasurer and a director. 

Earl C. Lenz, general sales manager of 
Paisley Products, and Sam Schuller, tech- 
nical director, both have been elected new 
vice presidents of Paisley Products. Mr. 
Lenz continues in charge of sales, and Mr. 
Schuller will have charge of all production 


and technical operations for Paisley Prod- 
ucts. Laurent LaBrie has been elected 
assistant vice president in charge cf the 
New York office of Paisley Products. 

In 1931, Mr. Stempel helped found 


Paisley Products in Chicago, which has 
grown from a few feet of office space to 
buildings at 1770 Canalport 
\ve., with another complete manufactur- 
ing plant in New York. Mr. Stempel is 
founding member of the Adhesives 
Manufacturers Association of America. 
He began with Morningstar in New York 
in 1914 and in 1941 became a director. 
Morningstar maintains offices in 20 
states. Besides Paisley Products, subsidiary 
\rocstook Potato Products, 
and Park-Leggett-Alt 
Minn. 


a group ot 


ompanies are 
Inc. Houlton, Me., 


man, Minneapolis, 


C. Muehlstein Retires 


Charles Muehlstein, director and vi 
president of H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 
60 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y., 
recently retired. Charles Muehlstein, who 
has been closely identified with the growth 
and development of the company, was with 
the 4 more than 45 years, most of 
which he devoted to the direction of the 
( hics igo ot tice. 

\lfred Stein, vice president and assistant 
to Mr. Muehlstein in the management of 
the Chicago office, assumes complete man- 
agement of that office. Mr. Stein has been 
with the Muehlstein company at Chicago 
since 1916 


Sales Staff Changes 


G. V. Migula has joined Hewitt-Robins 
Inc., 370 Lexington Ave.. New York 17, 
N. Y., as manager of the western 
division with headquarters at San Fran- 
c.sco, Calit., replacing J. H. Hayden, who 
is retiring, but will continue in an ad- 


sales 


Visory Capacity. 
For several years Migula & Co. has 
acted as West Coast agent tor Hewitt- 


Robins in the eng:neering ‘and sale of its 
products. Now Hewitt-Robins will take 
over the assets of the Migula company as 
well as some of its personnel 

Marion D. Austin, with Hewitt-Robins 
since 1947, will also join the western 
sales division as district manager of the 
Hewitt Rubber Division. Previously he 
had been manager of hose sales and devel- 
opment in Buffalo, where he is succeeded 
by Kk. L. Way, in H-R's product sales 


department 23 years. 


Pyle-National Co., 1340 N. Kostner 
\ve., Chicago, Ill, has promoted Donald 
J. Cochran to technical director of its rub- 
ber and plastics division. Now also with 
that division is Wm. Exner, formerly with 
Mines Equipment Co. 


Aero Bolt & Screw Co., Inglewood, 
Calif., has been appointed distributer for 
Q-ring seals manufactured by The Parker 
\ppliance Co., Cleveland, O. Aero Bolt 
will carry stocks of these O-rings in a 
broad size range and will offer engineer- 
ing service in the application of these syn- 
thetic rubber seals to hydraulic and fluid 
handling systems of all kinds 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St Louis, 
Mo., has appointed Edmund Greene to the 
newly created position of sales promotion 
manager of the organic chemicals division. 
He was sales promotion and advertising 
manager for the Merrimac Division at 
Everett, Mass., since November, 1947, 
and had joined Monsanto in June, 1947, 
in the industrial and public relations de- 
partment. Previously Greene had worked 
for three years on newspapers in Boston, 
and been employed for a year by Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories and by 
The Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, for 
eight years. 

Walter L. 
ing manager of the 
\ veteran of four years’ service with the 
United States Army Air Force in World 
War If, Campbell started with the divi- 
sion in 1949 as assistant advertising man- 


ager. 


Campbell is the new advertis- 
Merrimac Division 
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CANADA 


Rubber Industry Survey 


Gross factory value of products turned 
out by the rubber products industry of 
Canada in 1950 rose to an all-time high 
ot $239,185,000, a gain 34% over the pre- 
ceding year’s value of $178,504,000 and 
22% above the previous peak of $196,308,- 
000 in 1947, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics revealed recently. 

Sixty-one establishments were in opera- 
tion in 1950, furnishing employment to 
21,812 persons, who were paid $54,263,000 
in salaries and wages, against 62 plants 
with 20,729 employes earning $48,896,000 
in 1949. Cost of materials used was $101,- 
773,000, compared with $73,896,000. Plants 
in Ontario employed almost 70% of the 
persons engaged in the industry and ac- 
counted for more than 72% of the entire 
output; while plants in al accounted 
for about 30% of the total employment 
and about 28% of production. 

Production of rubber tires and_ tubes 
had a factory selling value of $135,896,000, 
compared with $96,672,000 in 1949; rubber 
footwear, $33,621,000, against $29,760,000 ; 
and other products, $69,667,000, against 
$52,071,000 


Stocks of Rubber Rising 


Combined stocks of rubber in Canada— 
natural, synthetic, and reclaim—on No- 
vember 30, 1951, reached 10,353 tons, 
against 7,944 a year earlier; while con- 
sumption fell to 6,413 tons from 7,890 
tons, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported. Domestic production of synthetic 
and reclaim increased to 6,213 tons from 
5,721. 

Month-end stocks of natural rubber were 
3,688 tons, against 3,446 a year earlier; 
synthetic, 4,404 tons, against 2,850: and 
reclaim, 2,261 tons, against 1,648. 

Consumption of natural rubber totaled 
2,948 tons, against 4,397; synthetic, 2,388 
tons, against 2,114; and reclaim, 1,077 
tons, against 1,379. 

Domestic production of synthetic rubber 
amounted to 5,874 tons, against 5,220: 
and reclaim, 339 tons, against 501. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Ca- 
nada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., has em- 
barked upon an expansion program to cost 
about $5,000,000. Ground has already been 
broken for addition to the tire plant, which 
will allow for enlargement of the building 
facilities and for storage and shipping. Two 
stories high, the new construction will be 
of steel and brick and will add 142,000 
square feet of floor space to the present 
plant. Modifications are also being made to 
the latter for the housing of modern stock 
preparation methods. It is hoped that in- 
creased production will materialize early 
next year, when construction will be com- 
pleted. Employment for 400 additional 
workers is also anticipated. 


Combined Enterprises, Ltd., has ac- 
quired ownership of Gutta Percha & Rub- 
ber, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., through exercise 
of an option to purchase all remaining 
outstanding shares of Combined Enter- 
Holdings, Ltd., which owns. all 
Gutta Percha shares. 
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Raymond C. Gaugler 


Raymond C. Gaugler 


AYMOND C. GAUGLER, president 

of American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y., suffered 
a cerebral hemorrhage on January 10 at 
his home in Larchmont, N. Y., and died 
early the next morning at a New Rochelle 
hospital. Solemn High Requiem Mass was 
sung January 14 at St. Augustine Church, 
Larchmont. 

He is survived by his wife, 
ters, and 13 grandchildren. 

The deceased was born in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 59 years ago. He received his educa- 
tion at local parochial schools and Du- 
quesne University. 

Before joining Cyanamid, he was with 
the United States Aluminum Co. and the 
Northern Aluminum Co. Mr. Gaugler, 
who had been ‘with Cyanamid since 1917, 
served as assistant treasurer and comp- 
troller and was named treasurer in 1929, 
vice president in charge of finance in 1939, 
executive vice president in 1947, and presi- 
dent January 5, 1951. The deceased had 
been a director of Cyanamid since 1929. 

Mr. Gaugler was also a director of 
several companies associated with Ameri- 
can Cyanamid, including Jefferson Chemi- 
cal Co. Inc., Southern Minerals Corp., 
Southern Petroleum Corp., Southern Pipe 
Line Corp., North American Cyanamid, 
Ltd., Chemical Construction Corp., Davis 
& Geck, Inc., and The Berbice Co., Ltd. 
Besides his company activities Mr. Gau- 
gler was a director of The Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York; a vice president, 
member of the executive committee, and 
director of The Manutacturing Chemists 
Association; and was on The National 
Industrial Conference Board. His clubs 
include The Winged Foot Golf Club, 
Larchmont Shore Club, The Union League 
Club, and The Blind Brook Club. 
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Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Consho- 
hocken, Pa. Year ended October 31, 1951: 
net profit, $2,185,632 equal to $8.62 a 
share contrasted with $2,944,732 or $11.61 
a share in the preceding fiscal year; con- 
solidated net sales, $50,402,406, against 
$39,308,489 


FINANCIAL 


Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven, 
Conn., and wholly owned subsidiaries. Year 
ended September 30, 1951: net income, 
$2,832,393, equal to $7.28 a common share, 
against $2,312,318, or $6.04 a share, a 


year earlier; net sales, $50,325,336, 
against $41,408,575; federal income taxes, 
$4,790,587, against $1,734,977; current 
assets, $19,186,510, current liabilities, 
$10,195,562, against $15,785,335 and 
$66,369,260, respectively, on September 


30, 1950. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 


Cambridge, Mass. Quarter ended Novem- 
ber 30, 195 51: net income, $230,489, equal to 
$2.44. a common share, compared with 


$270,521, or $2.91 a share, in the 1950 
months; sales, $5,412,728, against $5,112,- 
507: provision for income taxes, $278,508, 


Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., and subsidi- 
ary. Year ended November 30, 1951: net 
profit, $7,430,040, equal to $3.17 a com- 
mon share, compared with $4,021,940, or 
$1.58 a share, in the preceding fiscal year ; 
consolidated sales, $72,729,617, against $53,- 
102,469. 


Collins & Aikman Corp., New York, 
N. Y. Nine months ended December 1, 
1951: net income, $2,707,000, equal to $4.81 
each on 562,800 common shares, compared 
with $1,632,000, or $2.90 a share, in the 
1950 period. 


Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, O. Year 
ended October 31, 1951: net profit, $2,380,- 
938 (a record), equal to $5.01 each on 
456,341 common shares, contrasted with 
$2,241,015, or $4.74 each on 533,341 shares, 
in the preceding fiscal year; net sales, 
$54,602,954 (another new high), against 
$37,199,454; provision for federal income 
taxes, $3,929,222, against $2,003,000; cur- 
rent assets, $17,091,008, current» liabilities, 
$8,323,953, against $13,212,477 and $6,211,- 
145, pote a on October 31, 1950. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., and subsidiaries. Year ended October 
31, 1951: net income, $48,398,950 (a new 
high), equal to $12.26 each on 3,903,868 
common shares, compared with $33,267,561, 
or $8.37 a share, in the preceding fiscal 
vear: net sales, $975,766,455 (a record), 
against $690,571,555; income and excess 
profits taxes, $75,750,000, against $39,200,- 
000; current assets, $318,467,376, current 
liabilities, $117,308,920, against $247,638,- 
461 and $72,294,336, respectively, on Octo- 
ber 31, 1950. 


Goodall-Sanford, Inc., Reading, Mass. 
Second half, 1951: net profit, $866,731, 
equal to $1.35 a common share, compared 
with $673,856, or $1.07 a share, in the 
1950 half; net sales, $22 346,724, against 
$18,814,155; provision for federal taxes, 
$1,153,292, against $698,292 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. For 
1951: net income, $10,818,217, equal to 
$6.32 each on 1,671,125 common. shares, 
compared with $11,615,498, or $681 a 
share, the vear before 


, 
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_ Walter J. A. Connor has 
general sales manager of 
Corp., Newark, N. J. He has 
plast ic intnatry in managerial 
vith Celanese Corp. of America, Koppers 
Co., Inc. and U. S. Fiber & Plastics 
Besides managing sales of Clearsite 
thermoplastic containers, Mr. Connor will 
also be in charge of sales of custom 
G. B. Richards made extruded and injection molded parts 
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E. H. Johnson 


E. H. Johnson, executive engineer ot 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ine., Ansonia, 
Conn., arrived in Paris, January 8, for a 
two-month tour that will include France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland, and England. 
Mr. Johnson will inspect installations of 
Farrel-Birmingham rubber and _ plastics 
processing equipment in several foreign 
plants and will also aid the company’s 
European agents and interested industrial- 
ts with top-level engineering advice on 
machinery. Mr. Johnson has 
company 36 years and has 
made several important contributions to 
the design of rubber plastics machin- 
ery, especially relating to calendering. 
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“hemical Corp... Cambridge, Mass., ‘and 
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George O. Curme, Jt. meet een elected 
a director of Union ide & Carl 
Corp., 30 E. 42nd ig pm ¥ 
N. Y., to succeed the late James 
ferty. Dr. Curme, as vice president is in 
charge of all research activities of the 
corporation. He has been honored by 
many awards for his accomplishments i 
the field of chemistry. He was granted 
the Chandler Medal by Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1933; the Perkin Medal of 
the Society of the Chemical Industry in 
1935; the Elliott Cresson Medal of Frank- 
lin Institute in 1936; the National Pioneer 
Award of the National Association of 
Manufacturers in 1940; the Willard Gibbs 
Medal of the American Chemical Society 
in 1944. He was elected a Fellow of the 
New York Academy of Sciences in 1950. 
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A TOY COMPANY saves $18,000 a year by using a Sun 
Rubber-Process Aid. Rejects due to blooming have been elimi- 
nated. Plasticization has improved so much that toys can now be 
molded in more intricate designs and with more eye-appeal. 


A MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL BELTS improved 
the quality of his products and cut his inventory costs $6,000 a 
vear by replacing five competitive aids with two Sun Rubber- 
Process Aids. Now able to buy tankear lots, he saves still more. 





A MANUFACTURER OF MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
eliminated costly rejects due to scorching, by switching to a 
Sun Rubber-Process Aid. By properly conditioning his stock— 
making it easier to work—the Sun aid speeded up extruding. 


A RUBBER SPONGE MAKER changed from ordinary proe- 
essing oils to a Sun Rubber-Process Aid beeause it did not 
migrate. bloom, or affect his reclaim resin-type adhesives. 
This extra margin of safety has greatly accelerated production. 


HOW 4 MANUFACTURERS HAVE BENEFITED 





By switching to Sun Rubber-Process Aids, each of these 
four manufacturers increased the efficiency of his plant, 
improved the quality of his products, and effected sub- 
stantial savings. The results, condensed into a few words 


here, are typical, not unusual. Full information on re- 


FROM SUN'S RUBBER-PROCESS AIDS 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. » SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 






quest. More and more manufacturers are turning to Sun 
**Job Proved” Process Aids to cut costs, speed production, 
improve quality. The services of a Sun technical repre- 
sentative are yours for the asking. Just call the nearest 
Sun Office or write to Department RW-10. 
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tdelity Hose 


Measuring and 
Cutting Machines 


Revolutionary in design, the Fidelity Auto- 
matic Hose Measuring and Cutting Machine 
enables you to reduce labor costs, improve 
quality. boost output, prevent waste, and save 
floor space. 

The Fidelity feeds, measures, counts and 
cuts hose automatically to any preset length 
and holds the closest tolerances. It takes only a 
moment to change length or diameter. One 
operator can handle several of these new Cut- 
ting Machines. No special skills are required 
and the operation is 100°; safe. 

Let us send you full details on this new labor- 
saving development for cutting rubber. Write 
today for Catalog H. 


FIDELITY 
ACHINE 
OMPANY 


INC. 







3908 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 





Inertialess Weighing System Installed on Scott 
Tester 


Accessory for Scott Tester 


HE Inertialess weighing system, an entirely new electrical 

weighing svstem for use on existing Scott testers of the pen- 
dulum type, has been announced by Scott Testers, Inc., 190 
Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. The new system replaces the 
coventional pendulum-type head and recorder and converts oF 
tester from constant-speed-of-pull operation to constant-rate-ot- 
extension. ; 

Specimen load is absorbed by the deflection of an elastic spool, 
converted to voltage, and measured by a potentiometer with a 
recording chart. This chart shows specimen extension on the 
vertical axis and load on the horizontal axis. Inasmuch as chart 
speed and clamp speed are both time functions, the chart becomes 
a stress-strain diagram with either the load or extension vari- 





Stress Plus Heat? 


SEE PAGE 518 





. 
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Diagram shows typical application of Timken bearings on calender rolls. 


> spool, 
with a 
on the 
s chart 
eCOMes 


“| UNIFORM GAGE STARTS HERE! 


a necesita, api roller No other bearing can give you all the advantages 
bearings, you take a long step toward maintaining you get with Timken bearings on calenders, mills, 
uniform thickness of rubber sheeting and plastic film. refiners, and mixers. For full information, write 





Timken bearings may be properly adjusted to assure The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
free rotation, without looseness, when the calender | Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable address: 


y 
) rolls come up to operating temperature— maintaining “TIMROSCO”. 


accurate control of gage. Since rolls are held in positive 
TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


alignment, vertical roll movement is minimized. 


Due to tapered construction, Timken bearings take 
any combination of radial and thrust loads. True roll- 
ing motion and incredibly smooth surface finish make 
friction negligible. Roll neck wear is eliminated. Main- 
tenance costs are cut. 








u "1 
___J J HOTJUSTA BALL NOT JUST A ROLLER — THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER > BEARING TAKES RADIAL f AND THRUST --@)~- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION se 
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SURFACE 
PYROMETER 


THE 
IMPROVED 


PYRO 

















8 Temperature Instruments in One! 


Use this accurate instrument in 8 different ways! Has 
eight different types of thermocouples—plus rigid and 
flexible extension arms—all interchangeable in only a few 
seconds, without recalibration or adjustment. Especially 
designed to meet all surface and sub-surface temperature 
measuring requirements in your plant or laboratory. The 
NEW PYRO is quick-acting, lightweight, rugged. Has 
big 4*4” indicator, automatic cold end junction compensa- 
tor, and a moisture, shock and dust-proofed shielded steel 
housing. Completely dependable—thousands now in use. 
Available in five standard ranges from 0-300° F. to 
0-1200° F.—all built to last! Write for FREE Catalog 
#165—it will interest you! 


THE PYROMETER INSTRUMENT CO. 
New Plant & Laboratory 
BERGSNFIELD 18, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of PYRO Optical, Radiation, Surface and Immersion 
Pyrometers for Over 25 Years 














High Quality 
Uniform 


PINE TARS PINE TAR OIL 


BURGUNDY PITCH SOLVENTS 


ROSIN OILS PINE OIL 


TACKIFIERS DIPENTENE 


E. W. COLLEDGE 


GENERAL SALES AGENT, INC. 


25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


503 Market St. 
San Franciece 5 


P. O. Box 389 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


New York 17 


2775 East 132nd St. at Shaker Square, 
Cleveland 20, Ohio 
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ables magnified or condensed, as desired. Advantages of the 
new system are: (1) inertia is practically eliminated trom the 
weighing mechanism, giving improved sensitivity; (2) a constant 
rate of extension is now possible; and (3) the flexih lity of 
drive and recorder speeds and the wide range of chart speeds 
available permit new studies of progressive test changes. 

Application of the new system to existing Scott testers fs 
simple, and the mechanism can be installed on Models J, L, Q, 
and X-3. The replacement requires about 30 minutes and con- 
sists of removing the pendulum head by loosening four bolts 
and installing the elastic spool head with the same bolts, 
The potentiometer replaces the old recorder in a similar fashion, 
Conversions are available in capacity ranges of 2-10 pounds 
up to 400-2,000 pounds. Changing from one capacity to an- 
other is readily accomplished by changing the elastic member 
rather than the entire head. 





Philips Universal pH Meter with Chemical Assembly (Left) 


New pH Meter 


NEW Philips Universal pH meter built for reliable and 

rapid service has been announced by North American Philips 
Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. For use in laboratory research and 
industrial testing purposes, the meter provides a measuring 
accuracy of 0.01 pH over a range from 0-14.15 pH; absolutely 
currentless measuring with no phenomena of polarization; and 
zero indication by cathode ray tube; this meter can be used 
with glass, quinhydrone, hydrogen, and platina electrodes, being 
directly calibrated for the first three types of electrodes. 

The meter is supplied with a new, removable calomel and 
glass electrode; has controls which correct for temperature 
variations and for asymmetric potentials, has a built-in cad- 
mium standard cell and flexible cable with plug for connec- 
tion to a 60-cycle a.c. power supply circuit; and has transformer 
taps which can be changed to accommodate voltages of 110, 125, 
145, 200, 220, and 245. The meter is enclosed in a wood cabinet 
weighing 46 pounds and measuring 1636 by 1354 by 10 inches 
in size. 

An auxiliary chemical assembly, also enclosed in a wood cab- 
inet, is available as an accessory to the pH meter. This assembly 
consists of two glass electrodes; one saturated calomel reference 
electrode; one quinhydrone electrode; one support with electrode 
holder; three glass beakers; one funnel for filling the calomel 
electrode; one curved extension for the calomel electrode; one 
0-50° C. thermometer; one bottle containing 10 grams of quin- 
hydrone; one bottle of potassium chloride crystals; one bottle 
for saturated potassium chloride solution; three tubes of buffer 
tablets; and one tube with spare rubber lead and_ stoppers. 
The metal-lined cover of the chemical cabinet is coated with 
corrosion resistant lacquer and can be used as a measuring board. 


“Baldwin Sonntag 12,000 Pounds Capacity Universal Test- 
ing Machine, Model 12-H.” Bulletin 336. Baldwin-Lima 
Hamilton Corp., Philadelphia 42, Pa. 4 pages. This bulletin 
describes and illustrates the design features, construction, and 
operation of a new universal tester, a smaller and faster operat- 


el 





ing version of the standard Model 60-H machine. 
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6 seama HIS Erie Foundry Company 800 Ton Precision — 
1 Hydraulic Press is designed and built to close 
i) inches | tolerances. A number of these special presses purchased 
aie ome by one of the nation’s largest rubber processors, are required 
— in precision molding of special rubber products. Your speci- 
electrode } fications for precision presses are in capable hands when you 


> calomel 


-ode: one | send them to Erie Foundry Company. A half century of 


of quin- : : —_— 
Be hs vie) © @2gineering and craftsmanship is at your command. Write 
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ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY: FRIE, PA.,U.S.A. 


sal Test- 


vin-Lima- DETROIT CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
s bulletin UNDRY Comp 335 Curtis Building 13 South Austin Blvd. 2302 N. Meridian Street 
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Kent, Conn. 
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“SUB-ZERO" 


ROTARY TUMBLERS 
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FOR PRODUCTION DEFLASHING OF 
MOLDED RUBBER ITEMS 


Holds lowest temperature, with minimum ‘Dry Ice” consump- 
tion, by reason of our method of complete insulation. Has 
wide loading end hopper. Unloads automatically into tote 
boxes or conveyor. Product can be inspected while tumbler 
is rotating. Equipped with variable speed control motors. 
Ruggedly constructed, available in two sizes. Suitable for use 
with other deflashing aids or dry tumbling. 


FERRY MACHINE COMPANY 


WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING DIVISION 
KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Export Sales Through Binney & Smith, International) 
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A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY OF 


Industrial Textiles 


FOR THE 


Rubber Industry 


TIRE FABRICS 
HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
YARNS + CORDS - THREADS 


suchas... | 


DIVERSIFIED COTTON 


|  SHEETINGS - SPECIALTIES 
| 
FABRICS 


Whatever your needs our In- 
dustrial Textile Specialists will 
be glad to discuss them with 
you. We solicit your inquiries 


PHOMASTON 


% 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 
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New Goods 
and Specialties 





Fremont Rubber Stair Tread with Riser and 
Carpet-Like Finish 


New Rubber Stair Treads 


A NEW type of rubber stair tread that simulates actual carpet- 
ing has been announced Fremont Rubber Co., Fremont, O. 
Available for immediate shipment by the floor covering trade, 
the tread comes in gray, burgundy, and green and in sizes of 
9 by 18 and 9 by 24 inches. The stair treads are made in two 
types: Fremont Standard, with a curved nose to fit the stairs; 
and Fremont Patented Double-Duty Tread, with a riser that 
gives the effect of a continuous stair covering. The top surface 
of the treads has a pebble-type finish which gives the appearance 
of carpeting, is slip resistant, easy to keep clean, and gives long 
wear. 





U. S. Rubber’s New Decorative Matting 


Decorative Rubber Matting 


NEW rubber matting with a geometrical design which is 
highly decorative, non-slipping, and has excellent foot clean- 
ing properties has been developed by United States Rubber Co., 
Rockteller Center, New York 20, N. Y. The three-dimensional 
pattern combines attractive appearance with practicality, and the 
tting is suitable for use in hotels, theaters, cocktail lounges, 
ind restaurants, as well as in the home. The product can also 
] 


be used as a protective matting in automobiles. Made in four 


‘olors, black, maroon, red, and green, this item is available in 
standard mat size of 24 by 30 inches, and by the yard in 30-inch 
widths. 
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Hl-Si isa Precipitated, hydrated sil- 
'con dioxide with aq Specific gravit 

of 1.95 and an Average particle wa 
of .025 micron. Hi-Sil imparts high 
modulus, high tensile and tear, and 
extremely high abrasion resietenee. 


You are invited to write for 
further information, free 
technical bulletins, or exper- 
imental working samples, 
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“| COLUMBIA- SOUTHERN 

can also 

mir | CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
eeu SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: FIFTH AVENUE AT 
BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON, CHARLOTTE, 
CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, DALLAS, 
HOUSTON, MINNEAPOLIS, NEW ORLEANS, NEW 
YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS 
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FAR EAST 


MALAYA 


Ceylon Competition 


Malaya is following witi the greatest interest the talks on 
rubber between Ceylon and America. Ceylon reportedly has 
told America that if she is to reject recent tempting offers made 
by China to exchange high-quality rice at lower rates than Cey- 
lon has been paying, in return for Ceylon rubber at prices above 
the world market, the United States would have to buy Ceylon 
rubber at reasonable and regular periods and at better prices. 
It is taken for granted here that Ceylon would also require 
America to buy a large part of her rubber crop. 

Since the United States has already negotiated with Siam 
for practically all that country’s rubber crop, Malaya is un- 
destandably worried at the prospect that contracts with Cey- 


lon and Siam would ead America to reduce substantially pur- 

Onu10d chases of Malayan rubber, and quite reasonably asks whether 
this would be a just reward for not selling to Communists. 

The Straits Times of December 22, discussing the matter 


Practically any type of porcelain forms for rubber editorily, says: 


or plastic gloves can be supplied by Colonial. These _ “When the 5000-ton shipment for Communist China was be- 
ing loaded at Colombo, American reaction was angry, and 





include forms for linemen’s or electricians’, surgeons , there were threats that Ceylon would no longer qualify for 
household and industrial gloves. They can also be American aid of any kind. In the circumstances that threat was 
supplied with the new non-slip design as pictured on stupid. And it would be stupid for tempers now to be lost in 
the middle form. Some forms are made from Colonial’s Malaya, galling as it is to discover that Ceylon’s refusal to em- 
mack taolde ethers os comamers’ eotriliceions bargo rubber for the Communists, as Malaya has done, may 

; , F P aa win Ceylon in the end more American aid instead of less. 
Send for catalog. Quotations based on your specifica- “But Washington must be left in no doubt what Malaya 
tions or stock items given prompt attention. thinks about it, while the British Government perhaps could 
be told once again that Malaya is no great admirer of White- 


yall’s handling of tin and rubber problems. It is certainly true 


THE COLONIAL INSULATOR COMPANY Washington’s attitude to Malaya is conditioned by the 


belief that all the big decisions on rubber and tin are made in 
London and not Kuala Lumpur. Just what control there is in 


993 GRANT STREET * AKRON 11, OHIO 


7 ——=s = | Kuala Lumpur, however, we have still to find out. Could this 








be an opportunity of doing so? Instead of bothering Mr. Chur- 

















chill, would it be helpful if it were known that Malaya thinks 
| | that cheap rice for dear rubber would be an excellent bargain? 
EXCLUSIVE \ ‘ d / | It could be said ever so politely.” 
ce ACMA Sears | i 
AGENTS RAY - BRAND | | Sales to Russia 
\ Centrifuged Latex Russia is buying Malayan rubber again. In the first week of 
as 9° the new year, about 2,000 tons of rubber were bought through 
¥ | London agents on behalf of the Russian Embassy. It is believed 
a | that the British Government has alloted a monthly quota of 
oo 7,000 tons of rubber to Russia in exchange for wheat ‘and timber. 
o Russia was out of the Malayan market since last June and is 
a said now to be buying for strategic stockpiling rather than for § 
°°” immediate consumption. Local dealers are naturally happy to | 
ioe @ Normal Latex | | have Russia as a customer again, even though, as a jeading ex- § 
¢ orter is quoted in the local press as saying, most dealers are | 
@ GR-S Latex Concentrate te net te to help Russia fll her strategic eee f 
{ @ Natural and Synthetic 
Latex Compounds 
REVERTEX Lyttelton Visits Malaya 
@ Plastisols 
72-75% Latex shed 
Concentrate ; As reported last month, Oliver Lyttelton, Secretary of State 
| for Colonies, visited Malaya in December, 195i, to investigate 
| Bias . the situaton there. A delegaton of 50 planters, including three 
We maintain a fully equipped laboratory Chinese, had the opportunity of caning their views to Mr. 
and free consulting service. Lyttelton, and they did so bluntly, without glossing conditions. 
‘ They demanded immediate forceful action. They warned that 
LATEX DIVISION : too many senior and experienced planters had decided to leave 


the country, since they saw no end to the emergency because of 
the way the campaign was being handled; and too many young- 


sters were turning to fields where the hazards were fewer. The 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. delegation warned that unless there was some striking improve- 


111 West Monroe Street, Chi icago 3, Ill. ment in the situation in the next few months, there was great 
danger that more planters would leave; that the bulk of the 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Ernest Jocoby & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston 9 public had little confidence in the government; that their fear 
Mass.; Charles Larkin I!, 250 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, H. L of terrorists was greater than their fear of or respect for the 
Blachford Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, Canada; Ernesto gevernment; and that the man in the street was not likely to 


Del Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico D.F. lf | cooperate unless he was better protected. 
———— : Estate workers also tended increasingly to leave because of 
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val ow : Prevents adhesion of hot rubber slabs when piled . . . banishes dust 2 

~ oa nuisance by replacing soapstone or talc . . . prevents sticking during 30 

rs are cure of extrusions and flat pan coiled tubing . . . excellent release 
agent for molds, mandrels, air bags, belt drums. . . equally satisfactory 
for washing and finishing inner tubes; imparts satiny finish . . . greatly 1] 
aids in the processing of insulated wire and cable. The Production 
Departments and Laboratories of many rubber manufacturers, through | GAL 
years of using GLYCERIZED, give ample proof of its outstanding quali- | 

State ties as a lubricant for natural, synthetic and reclaimed stocks. Write | 

tigate for sample on your letterhead, then evaluate. You are the judge of 
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important products 
for the rubber industry 
3 ways better 


]— CHEMICAL DISPERSIONS— ready-to-use dispersions of 
eSULFUR e ZINC OXIDE e ACCELERATORS 
e ANTI OXIDANTS e or complete curing groups 
2—taTex—natural or synthetic rubber—carload, truckload 
or less 
—LATEX COMPOUNDS— NATURAL CENTRIFUGED 
LATEX eGRS #4 LATEX NORMAL eGRS #4 
LATEX CONCENTRATE 


1 —Central shipping point saves freight — 
plant is neor Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


2—pD pendable, i diate service 


’ 





3— Unvarying accuracy and reliability 


T ST WORTH ge¢ dabouitoi te 


407 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, 


Distributors of Natural Rubber Latex © Manufacturers of Special Com- 
pounds of Synthetic or Nctural Rubber Latices to meet your needs 


Setting a New 
Pace in the 


When it comes to ee 
heating or cooling agents to 
rotating rolls or drums, the 
Johnson Joint completely 
outmodes the old style stuf- 
fing boxes. It saves enough in 
reduced maintenance alone 
to pay its own way quickly 
—it is completely packless, 
self - lubricating, self - adjust- 
ing and even self-aligning. 
In addition, it can materially 
benefit over-all production— 
by ending many causes of 
machinery shut-down, by its 
more efficient performance, 
by facilitating better roll 
drainage. 

Write for fact-filled literature. 


Johnson Joint installed on 
rubber extruder. Photo 
courtesy of Manhattan 
Rubber Div., Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc. 


Rotating member consists 
of Nipple (A) and Collar 
(B), keyed together (C). 
Seal ring (D) and bearing 


ring (E) are of self-lubr i G S 

cating carbon graphite. — Lie 
Spring (F) is for initial seating only; joint is pressure 

sealed in operation. 


The JOHNSON CORPORATION, 869 Wood St., Three Rivers, al 
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lack of security, and the shortage of labor was already getting 
serious; some laborers sabotaged the trees at the instigation of 
the terrorists. Again the alarming proporations of rubber thefts 
by Communists and others were underlined; it was stated that 
20% ot the rubber tapped on Malayan plantations was. stolen, 
and that the thefts were costing the industry about £25,000,000 
annually. The proceeds were used to finance terrorist opera- 
tions, it was asserted. 

Mr. Lyttelton made a favorable impression on the delegates 
who seemed to feel that he would get things going. In a radio 
speech at the end of his visit Mr. Lytteiton let it be understood 
that a new military strong man would be sent to Malaya 
with supreme powers to wage all-out war against Communist 
terrorists. 


Company News 


Toward the end of last year and in the beginning of January, 
1952, a number of companies announced sales of part or all their 
rubber estates, among others: 

Sepang Valley Estate, in the Harper Gilfillan Group, was sold 
to Chinese buyers for $550,000 (Straits currency). 

Cicely Rubber Estates are to sell the Kampar division, in- 
cluding 1,565 acres planted with rubber, for £116,670. The re- 
maining divisions of the company, all of which are in Lower 
Perak, have a total area of 3,730 acres, of which 3,209 acres 
are planted. 

The Kuala Lumpur Rubber Co. has sold Kundang Estate in 
Selangor for $650,000. The rubber plantings here, covering about 
1,000 acres, are in a mining area, and the possibility has been 
considered that they would become less economical to work 
when rubber prices declined. The concern owns other rubber 
estates in Malaya, with a total planted area of 7,311 acres; its 
subsidiary, Sedgeley Rubber Co., has a planted area of 2,178 
acres. 

Tambalak Rubber Estates, Ltd., which sold its property 
recently, is being voluntarily wound up. 

Sungei Buloh Rubber Co. and Carnarvon (Selangor) Rubber 
Co., which a adjoining estates, have the same directors. 
and since 1937 have shared the services of the European staff 
and part of the Asian staff, have completed plans for amalga- 
mation. The companies have carried out extensive replanting 
programs, especially since the liberation, so that at December 
31, 1950, 2,194 acres, or more than 60% of the planted area, 
had been replanted. 





INDIA 


Early in 1951 an inquiry into the domestic rubber situation 
Was conducted by the Tariff Board in India, and a brief review 
of its recommendations and subsequent government decisions is 
sublished in the India Rubber Bulletin’ 

The government agrees that the present system of protection 
and assistance of indigenous rubber growers by fixed statutory 
prices and by import control should be continued and _ calls 
special attention to the Board’s recommendation that steps be 
taken in the proper quarters to improve the quality of native 
rubber and at the same time to produce as cheaply as possible. 
Other proposals submitted by the Tariff Board and accepted by 
the government included a development scheme and the creation 
if an All-India Rubber Research Institute. If the plans for 
these projects were found suitable, it was further suggested, they 
should have the cooperation of the Government of Madras and 
Travancore-Cochin, the Indian Rubber Board, and the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

That there is ample scope for the improvement of rubber 
cultivation in South India is evident from the fact that, as 
stated by the chi uirman of the rubber section of the United 
Planters’ Association of South India, the average yield per 
acre per annum here for 1950 was on ily 225 pounds, which com- 
pares with 412 pounds for Ceylon. The average in Malaya for 
estates over 100 acres was 597 in July, 1950. 

The planted area in India is 170,000 acres, which in 1950 
gave a total output of 15,500 tons. It has been suggested that 
by replanting with high-grade material South India should be 
able to provide 40,000 or even 50,000 wg! hy annum. Manu- 
facturers here are particularly interested in such an increase, 
since they expect that their omanuplen, geen was 21,500 
tons in the first eight months of 1951, will go up to 35,500 tons 
by 1961. 
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for the first time under one cover— 


COMPLETE information on HAF Blacks 








NEW Witco Bulletin 52-1 contains 96 pages of technical data on the 


use of HAF in... 


Not iVige] M.a0] 0) el-18 
Standard GR-S 

Low Temperature GR-S 
Butyl compounds 
Hycar 


Neoprenes 


Also ... complete details on mixing and testing procedures. 


Write for your copy today . . . company stationery, please. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AKRON «+ AMARILLO «© LOS ANGELES *« BOSTON + CHICAGO + HOUSTON 
CLEVELAND «© SAN FRANCISCO «© LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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PHILIPPINES 


Che production of rubber goods in the Philippines 1s duc 
to be substantially increased in the current year, latest reports 
of industrial activity in this field indicate. 

Jose P. Marcelo, president of Marcelo Rubber & Latex 
Products, Inc., announced recently that the company’s million- 
peso shoe factory in Rizal was scheduled to begin operations early 
this year. The plant, in the construction of which: Ro-Research 
Inc., Waynesville, N. C., U.S.A., cooperated, is expected to turn 
out 20,000 pairs of shoes daily. 

A group of Filipino business men has organized a new ru 
ber company, Marvex Industrial Corp., to produce 10,000 bi- 
cycle tires and tubes monthly, a quantity considered more than 
adequate to supply present needs of the Philippines. Machinery 
and equipment are to be bought from Japan, and it. is planned 
to send Filipino technicians and engineers to Japan for training 
in rubber factories there. The company is capitalized at $500,- 
000, and the ECA will be applied to for further financial assis- 
tance. 


b- 


BORNEO 


The Kuhara rubber estate in British North Borneo has been 
bought for £642,000 by the Colonial Development Corp. in asso- 
ciation with Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd. The estate, classed as 
ex-enemy property, has an area of 17,000 acres and an estimated 
yield of 3,000,000 pounds of rubber a year; its potential output 
is placed at 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 

The Colonial Office has approved an increase in the North 
Borneo export duty on rubber. The colony exports 20,000 to 
24,000 tons annually; hitherto the duty was at the rate of 5% 
up to $30 (Straits currency) per picul (13314 Ibs.) ; 10% on 
the next $5 ($35 per picul is about 6'2d per pound), and then 
10% on the balance. The final levy is now raised to 15%. 


BURMA 


Now disturbing news is also coming out of Burma. There 
have been increasing threats to rubber planters and plantations 
in Burma’s belt, and official sources indicate that these are rebel 
devices to raise money to buy arms to fight the government. 

Recently Karen rebels gave a Burmese planter seven days 
to pay 10,000 rupees to prevent his 50-acre estate from being 
taken over. The rebels had already damaged more than 300 of 
the planters trees. 


JAPAN 


The rubber market in Kobe has reportedly been opened, fol- 
lowing authorization by Allied headquarters. 


EUROPE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Export Trade Gaining 


Official statistics released from month to month have revealed 
the steady growth in the value of Britain’s postwar export bus- 
iness, and rubber manufactures have shared in this trend. Even 
when the rise in costs of raw material and production are taken 
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Pick a PRODUCT 
to meet a PROBLEM 


from Flintkote’s wide line of 
Adhesives, Coatings, Sealers 


What is the problem? Processing. compounding, cement- 
ing, saturating, sizing? A way to cut costs? 


Then investigate Flintkote’s extensive line of both aqueous 
ind solvent types of compounds...natural and synthetic 
bases... for your answer. 


Jur broad manufacturing experience and specialized 
research facilities are at your service...to exactly meet 
our quality and quantity requirements from drums to 
‘arloads. Ask for a Flintkote Technical Representative 
io call or write for literature. 


Tue FLintKoTe Company, Industrial Products Division, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


\tlanta+ Boston «Chicago Heights+ Detroit- Los Angeles 
New Orleans - Vontreal 


Washington + Toronto - 


The Flintkote Company of Canada, Ltd., 30th Street, Long 
Branch, Toronto, Canada. 


FLINTKOTE ¢& 
Products for Industry ie) 











































ORIGINATORS OF QUALITY 


DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBERS 


4 % NATURAL 
CRUDE RUBBER 


ik FLOWABLE FORM 








Trade Mark 


DEPENDABLE 
DEPOLYMERIZED RUBBERS 
AVAILABLE IN 3 STANDARD 
VISCOSITIES OF UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


Technical Laboratory Information and 
Samples Upon Your Request 


H. V. HARDMAN CO. 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 
e 


EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 

and valuable considerations to the consumer. 

* 

Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 
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into consideration, 
eight months of 1951, as compared with 1949, 


the progress made in 1950 and in the first 
is striking, as is 





indicated by the following tables taken from J/ndia Rubber 
Journal,! showing values in pounds sterling. 
Quarterly 1950—Quarters 
Average, ————_—___——_ A—— —_— - 
1949 First Secon d Thir ird Fourth 
Rubber Manufactures: 
Sheeting.......... 82,674 103,864 113,757 170,027 156,041 
Proofed cloth,..... 278,142 382,664 500,730 434,710 486,663 
Thread. ig 92,596 90,690 95,948 81,603 160,052 
Tubing and hose 298,459 317,778 278,005 261,133 318,057 
Flooring......... 83,011 91,868 128,801 122,910 155,345 
Ebonite, etc..... 38,836 38,175 43,894 64,440 102,760 
Surgical! goods. . 77,966 85,045 99,768 111,723 109,488 
Hot water bottles 32,425 23,891 30,604 51,869 
Sponge and cellular rubber 99,595 113,805 158,128 174,004 
Rings.... 5,252 8,986 7,554 6,753 
Other products. 196,600 224,519 313,249 388,832 
Total... we... 1,285,556 1,481,285 1 686,437 1,756,081 2,109,864 
Belting: 
Balata. . 40,716 38,703 45,994 45,579 47,170 
Rubber and rubber-canvas 329,509 416,313 396,847 364,379 516,815 
Total 370, 225 455,016 442,841 409,958 563,985 


Footwear: 


Boots and shoes. 202,128 314,199 292,137 426,100 565,032 


3 
85 57,787 








1 
Soles and heels. 26,709 46,031 45,7 63,581 
| Per 228,837 360,230 337,922 483,887 628,613 
Toys and balls : 125,311 124,331 176,524 204,517 183,329 
Football bladders... 6,477 8,045 8,542 8,300 9,605 
etal cis 131,788 132,376 185,066 212,817 192,934 
1951—Quarters 
ae 
July and 
First Second August 
Rubber Manufactures: 
Sheeting.... 213,898 289,856 105,984 
Proofed cloth 552,262 600,351 327,019 
Thread.... 156,202 237,116 122,158 
Tubing and hose 360,831 379,680 288,283 
Flooring.. 156,188 161,833 109,283 
Ebonite, etc.. 123,664 168,396 115,415 
Surgical goods ; 136,531 173,118 139,412 
Hot water bottles 36,704 40,966 18,052 
Sponge and cellular rubber 189,867 308,007 188,869 
ee eee 6,271 9,281 11,644 
Other products. : 430,717 571,655 368,505 
Lenni ae 2,366,135 2,940,259 1,794,622 
Belting 
Balate. ; 70,745 29,558 
Rubber and rubber-canvas 748,764 447,349 
cc ee 819,509 476,907 
Footwear: 
Boots and shoes 572,903 671,860 499,892 
Soles and heels. 55,850 63,951 56,118 





556,010 


Total... 628, 753 735,811 
Toys and balls. . 218,262 313,512 115,456 
Football bladders. . 13, 404 15,167 8,216 
WL as Karte ears 231,666 328,679 123,672 





1 Dec. 1, 1951, p. 50. 








Stress Plus Heat? 


SEE PAGE 518 
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“hosing For Processing Plastics, Rubber, Asphalt Tile 


t Rubber 


and Similar Materials .. . 


d Fourth 





7 156,041 
0 486,663 
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3 318,057 
0 155,345 
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6 105,984 F&F 
1 327,019 Ff 
6 122,158 § 
0 288,283 § ’ . , 
B teat Struthers Wells Intensive Mixers are ideal for processing 
S 199,413 plastics, rubber, asphalt tile and other materials difficult to 
ieee 2 process or of an abrasive nature. Mixing is accomplished by 
5 368,505 a pair of parallel rotors. The material is confined by a com- 
9 1,794,622 pression ram which provides intensive working action for 
5 20.558 rapid breakdown and mixing of the batch. The trough, ram 
4 447/349 & : ; ' . 
eee and rotors permit heating or cooling as required. 
9 76,907 - z ; 2 

The main rotating elements of the machine are contained 

0 499,892 . = , ; 2 ay F ; 
‘ 56,118 New Three-Piece Trough, easily removable, provides minimum Cane ee and — barrel unit, which ms set in phere es 
cS a down time for repair or replacement. Left side is blocked up ixi j 
1 556,010 pogo dhendh x ncrlly og stands. The mixing c amber is open only at the top, and does 
7 Oo ry not have a gate or valve in the bottom. It is water-tight, and 


compounding oils may be placed in the mixer first if desired. 
The machine is charged from the top into the mixing 
chamber. The cross section of this chamber is UU-shaped. 
For discharging, the mixing chamber is rotated until it 
approaches an inverted position. For cleaning and inspection 
it is placed in a horizontal position. A wide opening makes 
the chamber very accessible. 
The design and construction of Struthers Wells Intensive 
Mixers—backed by years of research and progressive im- 
provement—is your assurance of the ability and versatility of 
4 wtdtiamudabna our engineers and craftsmen to meet your specific mixing re- 
quirements, regardless of how different or difficult they may be. 


9 123,672 











STRUTHERS WELLS CORPORATION 


Mixer Division—Titusville, Pa. 


Plants at Titusville and Warren, Pa.— Offices in Principal Cities 








wy i 
Close-up view of No. 30 Intensive Mixer, rotated to cleaning 
and inspection position. Will rotate to discharge directly 
downward. 
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@ Ames micrometer dial indicators are the 
most modern available today and naturally 
so because Ames policy for over 50 years has 
been continually to improve design, to take 
advantage of new materials and to utilize the 
most advanced manufacturing methods. They 
are a real aid to the quality control engineer 
who is trying to keep pace with today’s high 
production schedules 1 

Because Ames Indicators are functionally V Check this list of features . 
designed, they have fewer parts than ordinary 
indicators. Construction is simple with func- 
tional parts being larger and more 2 Heavy Bross Plate 
rugged and adequately supported FY | 3 coorse Pitch stointess Stee! Rock 
Operational friction is ata minimum t| 4 Hordened ond Burnished Stee! Pivots 
Thus, Ames Indicators combine ex- i 5 Disha Pitabee trom Shas! Riaeavings 
treme sensitivity and accuracy with rN REE : 
the ability and endurance #0 stay right — eae aaeicgis 
on the job longer. : 





1 Forged Solid Brass Case and Stem 
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Mfgr. of Micrometer Dial Gauges e Micrometer Dial Indicators 
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CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 
Sole Distributors 


DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. 


1a) WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
AKRON BOSTON LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
MEXICAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: 


COMERCIAL TROPICAL, S.A., MEXICO CITY 


‘ 








The 1950 totats for the four categories (rubber manufactures, 
belting, footwear, toys and balls) work out at £7,033,667, £1,871,- 
800, £1,810,052, and £723,193, respectively; for the first eight 
months of 1951, the respective totals come to £7,101,016, £1,892,- 
958, £1,920,574, and £684,017. With the exception of toys and 
balls, etc., the values for eight months of 1951 exceed those for 
all of 1950; figuring on a quarterly average basis, it will be 
found that values for most of the individual items come to at 
least twice those under the 1949 quarterly average. 

Britain’s best customer was Australia; Eire came next. Oth 
good customers included Belgium and the Netherlands, the Scan- 
dinavian countries and Italy. The increase in the values of the 
business with Italy, especially in belting and general rubber man- 
ufactures was part.cularly notable. Values of purchases of belt- 
ing also showed a relativey high increase for Chile and Colombia. 
Malaya and Singapore also seem to have increased their pur- 
chases of belting substantially of late. 

The rise in the value of exports of rubber goods to the 
United States during 1950 and 1951 is worth mentioning, 
Whereas the quarterly average for the categories named came 
to £10,562 in 1949, the quarterly average for 1951 (to the 
end of August) worked out at over £200,000. The increase seems 
to have been due chiefly to much larger purchases of general 
rubber manufactures, toys, balls, and football bladders. 


Synthetic Rubber Industry Wanted? 


The idea of starting a synthetic rubber industry in the 
United Kingdom is one with which the British rubber industry 
has been becoming increasingly familiar. When G. E. Beharrel, 
managing director of Dunlop Rubber Co., speaking at the an- 
nual meeting of the Institution of the Rubber Industry in De- 
cember, 1950, advocated the production of synthetic rubber here, 
he created something of a sensation. For it was the first time 
that a leader of the industry had formally spoken in favor of 
synthetic rubber. 

But the subject has been discussed more and more frequently 
since then so that Sir Clive Baillieu, chairman of Dunlop and 
newly elected IRI president, caused less of a stir with his speech 
at the Institution's annual dinner on December 14, 1951. Sir Clive 
devoted a large part of his speech to the development of the 
different varieties of synthetic rubber for different purposes in 
the United States, their costs and uses. He pointed out that the 
United States had created an insurance against interruption of 
supplies of natural rubber and a national asset of proved com- 
mercial value. Judging by experience in the on of other 
synthetic materials, he said, there would probably be an increasing 
diversity of use of synthetic rubber over the whole field ot 
competitive industry. Therefore, he continued, it was time for 
the United Kingdom to note these fundamental changes in the 
structure of the industry and for all interests in the country 
government, chemical engineering and consuming industries— 
to consider again what action could be taken to establish the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber here. Dunlop, he added, would 
continue to cooperate in practical measures to that end. At the 
same time he emphasized that his own company continued to 
place the highest importance on the assurance of supplies of 
natural rubber from Malaya and Indonesia. 

He then touched on the uneasy situation in Malaya which, 
he felt, was at once a menace to British national well-being 
and a grave reflection on British statesmanship. He informed 
his hearers that Dunlop, in common with the rest of the 
Malayan mining and plantation industry, had had to spend a 
vast sum to protect its personnel and insure production from 
its estates—among other measures, special security officers had 
heen appointed, and some 60 armored cars provided. 





Publications of the British Rubber Producers’ Research Assv- 
ciation, 48 Tewin Rd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts., England. 

No. 149. “Tautomeric Equilibria in 1:3 (4) :8-Triene Type 
Olefins. An investigation of Double-Bond Interaction through 
Two Methylene Groups.” L. Bateman, J. I. Cunneen, and J. A. 
Lyons. + pages. An investigation is described which shows that 
tautomeric stabilization of 1.5-dienes is less than is expressed 
by a free energy difference at 165° of 0.1 kilocalorie. 

No. 150. “Structural Influences Determining Tautomeric 
Equilibria in Phenylpropenes.” [L. Bateman and J. I. Cun- 
neen. 7 pages. Study of the 3-alkyl substitution of 1-phenyl- 
propene gives data permitting the evaluation of factors influenc- 
ing the equilibrium of the reaction and the resonance energy 
of the styryl isomer end-product. 
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SPEED-UP OIL-EXTENDED GR-S PROCESSING 





PLASTICIZER 
and EXTENDER 
for 
GR-S, NITRILE 
RUBBERS and 
VINYL 
COPOLYMERS 


For Open Mill or Banbury Mixing.... 


@ Faster, Easier Incorporation 
@ Aids in “Massing”, Prevents Crumbling 
@ Improves Physical Properties 


@ Gives Smoother Stocks with Better Pigment 
Dispersion, Better Mold Flow, Less Sticking . . . 


Grades of RESINEX ranging from liquids to solids and flake provide an almost unlimited 
field of usefulness in the plasticizing and extending of all types of rubbers and rigid vinyls 
. . . RESINEX will assure better physical properties in the cured stocks . . . RESINEX is a 
COST-SAVING aid that speeds-up processing by assuring faster incorporation . .. RESINEX 
produces smoother stocks that extrude better and have better mold flow with less sticking 
.. . RESINEX is available in any quantity at any time. 


WRITE TODAY for RESINEX Bulletin giving com- 


*RESINEX is a registered name. Property of 
plete technical information. 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


AKRON , OHIO 
TRENTON, CHICAGO, 





BRANCHES: BOSTON, LOS ANGELES 
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Talk About Service... 


DIAMONDS are Tops! 


































“Your Swing Joints 
have given excellent 
service.” J.T.W. 


“Joints working very 


good. We are well 
satisfied.’ J.H.B. 


“Your joints are work- 
Ing fine. No trouble.’ 
N.S.S. 












DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
406 MARKET ST. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Exporters — THE JAY-H CO., INC., 4408 Manchester Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Mo. Cable address ‘““JAYHCO” 








Patented construction, accurate 
machining and _ specially-made 
components are the features 
which make Diamond 


REVOLVING and 
SWING & BALL Joints 


the outstanding in the field. They 
are leak-proof and guaranteed 
to give dependable service. Thou- 
sands of users attest to their per- 
formance. Made in a wide range 
of sizes for use on high-pressure 
steam, gas, air and any fluid sys- 
tem where flexible connections 
are needed. 


Write for complete details. 













































GENERAL LATEX 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Importers and Compounders 
Natural and Synthetse 


RUBBER LATEX 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 
666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


General Latex & Chemicals (Canada) Ltd. 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 
Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 





BUNA N 
PLASTISOLS 
RESIN EMULSIONS 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 


VULTEX @ 




















Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“A. F. Holleman: Organic Chemistry.” J. P. Wibaut, 
Translated from the Dutch Edition by Samuel Coffey. Elsevier 
Press, 402 Lovett Blvd., Houston, Tex. Cloth, 61% by 10 inches, 
674 pages. Price, $9. 

This book is a continuat.on of the Textbook of Organic Chem- 
istry” by A. F. Holleman, the last English edition of which 
appeared in 1930, and retains the original treatment in that the 
subject matter is covered from both a structural and physico- 
chemical standpoint. The systematic presentation insures that 
an insight into the historical development of the various branches 
of organic chemistry will be gained in addition to knowledge 
of current status and problems. Fundamental topics are dis- 
cussed in detail from both theoretical and practical viewpoints, 
and particular attention is paid to stereochemical ‘methods as 
means of determining chemical configurations. 

The first section of the book comprises five chapters of an 
introductory nature and covering such subjects as analysis of 
organic compounds, molecular weight determination, separation 
and identification of compounds, and the divisions of organic 
chemistry. Aliphatic compounds are covered in the second sec- 
tion, consisting of three chapters. The third section, on carbo- 
cyclic compounds. An appendix on hints for searching the litera- 
pounds. The final sections, of five chapters, is devoted to hetero- 
cyclic compounds. An appendix on hints for searching thé litera- 
ture on organic chemistry, and both author and subject indices 
complete the book. 


“The Chemical Technology of Dyeing and Printing. Vol. 
II. Substantive, Basic, Acid and Pigment Colors, Aniline Black, 
and Dyestuffs for Acetate Rayon and Synthetic Fibers.” Louis 
Diserens. Translated and Revised from the Second German 
Edition by Paul Wengraf and 4 P. Baumann. Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Cloth, 
6 by 9 inches, 458 pages. Price, $12. 

This volume is an extension of the first book on vat, sulfur, 
Indigosol, azo, and mordant dyestuffs and completes the author’s 
comprehensive and up-to-date treatment of textile dyestuffs. 
Features of the book include detailed discussions of the chemical 
reactions between fibers and dyes, explanations of the constitution 
and applications of proprietary textile auxiliaries, lucid explana- 
tions of the dyeing processes, and the inclusion of valuable data 
on_all phases of the subject. 

The text is divided in to eight chapters covering substantive 
dyestuffs; basic dyestuffs; aniline black; dying and printing of 
cellulose acetate; synthetic fibers; acid dyes; pigments; and 
special printing effects. The presentation is complete with 
literature and patent references, and the book includes a 
bibliography and a subject index. 


“Handbook of Dangerous Materials.” N. Irving Sax. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, 
N.Y. Cloth, 7 by 10% inches, 860 pages. Price, $15. 

A digest of the available literature on the hazardous proper- 
ties of some 5,000 industrial materials, including trade name 
products, is given in this comprehensve reference work. The ma- 
terials are alphabetically arranged and cross-referenced, and the 
information given includes toxicity, maximum allowable con- 
centration, flammability, chemical formula, physical properties, 
storage and handling precautions, and shipping regulations. 
Where possible, detailed information is also presented on symp- 
toms, antidotes and treatment, first-aid suggestions, fire extin- 
guishing agent, and other pertinent data. 

In addition to chemicals, individual sections written by ex- 
perts in the fields are devoted to explosives, fungus diseases 
and fungicides, and radiation and radiation hazards. The com- 
plete text of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Shipping 
Regulation is also included for detailed instructions on labeling, 
packaging, storage, and shipping of hazardous materials. Other 
material included in the book are a list of references, list of abbre- 
viations and symbols, and a comprehensive subject index. 

The value of this handbook to any one involved in the produc- 
tion, shipping, use, or other handling of dangerous materials is 
self-evident. The reader, moreover, may be surprised to find 
that many materials dismissed as being non-toxic are actually 
hazardous under certain conditions. The only drawback to full 
utilization of the information presented is the frequent use of 
medical terminology without further explanation or clarification. 
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A Dramatic Example 


"BARREITS 
EXPANSION 





PHTHALIC 
ANHYDRIDE 


net weicet BO LBS. 


LOT NO. 


DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 6. N.Y. 


























As defense production has been stepped up, the 
demand for Barrett* chemicals has grown 
tremendously. 

Among the Barrett products eagerly sought is 
phthalic anhydride, vital to the production of alkyd 
resins, phthalate ester plasticizers, and many other 
important materials. 

To meet this great demand, Barrett has taken 
two decisive steps that will substantially raise the 
output of phthalic anhydride. 

First, the capacities of Barrett’s Philadelphia and 
Ironton plants already have been increased. Second, 
Barrett is well under way in its plans to build two 
new plants in Chicago and Philadelphia. The one 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





in Philadelphia alone will increase the pro- 
duction of phthalic anhydride by 36,000,000 
pounds each year! 

For defense and for civilian production ... Barrett 
is expanding to help keep America strong! 





THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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A Dual Purpose Machine 
For Grinding and Polishing 


RUBBER ROLLER AND TUBE 


FINE GRINDING & POLISHING 
MACHINE (4-LM) 
TOOLS Wide and flexible range of 


speeds and feeds insure 
profitable production grinding 
and polishing of tubes and 
medium size rollers. 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
Lombard Smith Co. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Eagle-Picher pigments 
serve the rubber industry 
across the board 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a comprehensive line of 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality contro] methods of manufacturing, more than 
a century of experience ...are the factors that make 
Eagle-Picher serve you better. 


Zine Oxides * Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge + Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) 

Sublimed Bive Lead 


On the Pacific Coast: 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 
2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 

Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington 


GLE 

THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 
p Since 1843 

GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 





PICHER 
* 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Blueprint for Industry. Part VI. Tire Fabric Machinery.” 
Industrial Ovens, Inc., 13825 Triskett Rd., Cleveland 11, ©. 
28 pages. This bulletin describes and illustrates the company’s 
machinery for the continuous processing of tire fabrics. Equip- 
ment covered includes tire cord impregnators, tire fabric cement- 
ers, calender train take-ups, complete calender trains, nylon fab- 
ric hot stretching machines, post-calender cementers, and acces- 
sory machinery such as rolls, let-offs, take-ups, cord spacers 
splice presses, and others. 


“Rubber Substitutes.” Bulletin #04-84-0-10-51. Harwick 
Standard Chemical Co., 60 S. Se.berling St., Akron 5, O. 
7 pages. This bulletin gives specifications for the vulcanized 
vegetable oils available from the company and also gives in- 
formation on their use in nitr.le, GR-S, and reclaimed rubbers. 


“X-Ray Diffraction and Geiger Counter X-Ray Spectro- 
metric Equipment.” North American Philips Co., Inc., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 56 pages. This illustrated catalog covers the firm's 
equipment for X-ray diffraction, spectrometry, and fluorescence 
analysis, together with such components and accessories as tubes, 
cameras, rectifiers, specimen holders, and others. 


“Naugatuck Chemical Aromatics, Chemicals, Latex, Plas- 
tics, Reclaimed Rubber, Synthetic Rubber for Industry and 
Agriculture.” Naugatuck Chemical Duvision, United States 
Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 16 pages. This illustrated bul- 
letin presents condensed information on the various classes of 
materials, their properties and appl.cations, made by Naugatuck 
for use in the agricultural, rubber, plastics, and chemical indus- 
tries. 


“Condensed Reference 7 of Bakelite and Vinylite Plas- 
tics and Resins.” Bakelite Division of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., New York 17, "hy. Y. 8 pages. Designed as a 
handy reference, this booklet illustrates and briefly describes the 
company’s molding and extrusion materials; flexible film and 
sheeting ; protective coating resins; rigid sheets ; calendering 
resins; and laminating, bonding, and adhesive resins. 


“Link-Belt PA (Positive Action) Oscillating Conveyers.” 
Book No. 2444. Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 24 pages. This il- 
lustrated booklet describes the company’s oscillating conveyers, 
gives information on dimensions, capacities, power, sizes, and 
design features, and also details on the use of these conveyers 
for a wide variety of loose bulk materials. 


“The Vanderbilt News.” Vol. 18 No. 1. January-February, 
1952. R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
44 pages. This issue of the ‘News’ offers comprehensive informa 
tion and test data on the modification of rubber compounds to 
obtain desired hardness values; the loading of various materials 
in natural and synthetic rubbers; and deta.led physical prop- 
erty test information on natural and synthetic rubbers. 


“Chemical Engineering Catalog. Thirty-Sixth Annual Edi- 
tion, 1951-52.” Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Cloth, 8 by 11 inches, 1,797 pages. Price $20. 
This newest member of the series of annual reference catalogs 
presents information on chemical processing equipment and 
engineering materials offered by 482 participating companies. Re- 
flecting the continued growth of the chemical industry, this new 
edition shows an increase of 117 pages over the preceding issue. 
A new feature is the functional guide to the classified index, 
wherein all of the existing headings in the regular classified 
subject index are grouped into 14 broad functional topics. By this 
means, all related subjects covered in the catalog can be seen 
at a glance. In addition to the functional guide and classified 
index, the book contains a firm name index, trade name index, 
and catalog section. 


“Technical and Merchandising Aspects of Labeling Plastic 
Products.” Product Information Bulletin No. 66. Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass. 16 pages. After an introductory 
review of plastic labeling, this bulletin presents detailed infor 
mation on type of labels, adhesive labels, merchandising functions 
of a good label, permanent labels (by lacquering, stamping, or 
printing), production methods for labeling, and label suppliers 
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Pvcier and quality control used to be at 
loggerheads all the time and Moe Muscles hated 
the lights and the liver of Inspector Mike. But 
that’s over and done with now. Ever since Dow 
Corning introduced silicone mold lubricants to 
the rubber industry over five years ago, there 
has been a strange and unaccustomed peace 
between the pressman and the inspector. 


That’s because Dow Corning Silicone release 
agents give quick and easy release of even 
the most complicated parts from molds that 
stay clean much longer. High surface finish, 
uniformly sharp detail and closer tolerances 
come by the drum and non-knits, foldovers, 
loose tuck-unders and not-filled-out parts 
practically disappear. 


Dow Corning Silicones Mean Business! 


For more information call our nearest 
branch office or write for 


data sheet M-14 


DOW CORNING 


MIDLAND 


SILICONES 


ATLANTA e CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND e¢ DALLAS e 
IN CANADA: FIBERGLAS CANADA LTD., TORONTO e 
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RELEASE AGENTS 











DOW CORNING 





LOS ANGELES « 
GREAT BRITAIN: MIDLAND SILICONES LTD., 


CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK e¢ WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LONDON 
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DAREX 


Copolymers 


high styrene rubber resins, elastic 
and heat-resistant, for shoe soles, 
wire insulation, floor tile, molded and 
extruded products. 


DAREX 


Copolymer Latices 


high styrene resin emulsions for rug 

and upholstery backings, leather 

finishes, paper coatings and impregnants, 
latex base paints, etc. 


DAREX, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Cambridge 40, Massachusetts : ‘ df 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION 








RIDACTO 


“The Proven Accelerator Activator Since 1944” 
For Use With— 
THIAZOLES * THIURAMS * DITHIOCARBAMATES | 
Advantages— 
* Flat Modulus GR-S 


® Balanced Vulcanization 
with Mixtures GR-S and 
Natural Rubber 


The SPENCER PRODUCTS CO. 
P. O. Box 339 Ridgewood, New Jersey 


*® Superior Heat Aging 
*® Halts Natural Rubber | 
Reversion 


* Safe Processing 











Also PERFORATING TUBES and 
COLLETS of all types 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. © St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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“Baker & Adamson Laboratory Reagents and Fine Chemi. 
cals.” General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp, 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 264 pages. This catalog 
covers more than 1,000 reagent grade chemicals, offering such 
data as composition, molecular weight, grades, properties, maxi- 
mum impurities, and shipping containers. Of special interest 
are sections on the packaging of reagents and the storage and 
handling of chemicals requiring extra care. 


“NOBS No. 1.” Calco Technical Bulletin No. 823. American 
Cyanamid Co., Calco Chemical Division, Bound Brook, N. J, 
12 pages. Data are given on the chemical, physical, and com- 
pounding characteristics of a new accelerator, NOBS No. 1, 
a blend of n-oxydiethylene benzothiazole-2-sulfenamide and _ben- 
zothiazyl disulfide. Tables show results of tests in natural rub- 
ber and FR-S stocks containing furnace black. 


“Compounding Geon Resins 101 and 101-EP.” Service Bul- 
letin G-8. B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland f 
15, O. 16 pages. Detailed technical data on the compounding f 
of Geon 101 and 10-EP straight polyvinyl chloride resins appear 
in this bulletin. The first section, on compounding ingredients, 
deals wth plasticizers, stabilizers, colors, fillers, ad lubricants: 
while the second section gives procedures and formulations for f 
developing calendering, extrusion, and injection molding com- 
pounds. 


“Webber Industrial Freezer.” Webber Appliance Co., Ine, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 4 pages. Industrial mechanical freezers 
capable of producing and holding temperatures of as low as 

-165° F. are described in this bulletin. More than 45 standard 
models are listed wth specifications and special design features 


“Sorbit.” Alrose Chemical Co., Providence, R. I. 4 pages. 
Detailed information is presented on the specifications and prop- 
erties of Sorbit, a sodium alkyl naphthalene sulfonate surface- 
active agent, together with information on applications in poly- 
merization reactions, textiles, detergents, and others. 


“Staflex KA in Plastisol Top Coats.” Deecy Products Co. 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 2 pages. Formulations and test data re- 
veal that Staflex KA plastisols used in clear top coatings for 
sheeting provide excellent adhesion and resistance to bleeding, 
sweating, and blooming. 


“R. R. Olin Laboratories, 25 Years Young.” R. R. Olin 
Laboratories, Akron, O. 8 pages. Issued to commemorate the 
firm's twenty-fifth anniversary, this bulletin lists past and _pres- 
ent clients and briefly describes equipment available for the 
testing of rubbers and plastics. 


“New Improved Manhattan Single Groove V-Belts.” 
Bulletin 6830B. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Manhattan Rubber 
Division, Passaic, N. J. 4 pages. The design and construction 
of the belts are illustrated and described in detail, and a list is 
given of standard belt sizes and numbers. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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L.. Smith, Jb1d., 30. f 

Kinetic Analysis of Organic Halides. II. G. Salomon, C. 
Koningsberger, Rec. trav. chim., 69, 711 (1950). 

Pliofilm. N. D. Coulter, P. J. Vaughan, \/odern Packaging, 
23, 11, 153 (1950). 

Synthetic Rubber Waste Disposal. L. D. Dougan, J. ( 
Bell, Munic. Utilities, 88, 9, 62 (1950). ; 

Synthetic High-Polymer Compounds. VII. M. Iguchi, 
G. Nakanishi, J. Soc. Chem. Ind. (Japan), 45, 110 (1942). 

Reclaiming of Elastomers. [). S. le Beau, Colloid Chem 
7, 569 (1950). 

Adhesion of Polyvinyl Alcohol Film to the Vulcanized 
Rubber. S. Kambara, K. Ookita, Chem. High Polymers, 3, 86 
( 1946). 

Copolymerization of Vinyl Acetate and Acrylonitrile. I. 
S. Okamura, M. Ota, Chem. High Polymers, 3, 139 (1946). 
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HERE are the operators of these two horizontal 
vulcanizers? Right there at the right—those two 
panels of Taylor Instruments. Once the heater is 
loaded, and the door closed, they run the entire vul- 
canizing process for this well-known Ohio manufac- 
turer of mechanical rubber goods. Here’s what happens: 


1, Closing the door actuates a pilot valve, letting air flow 
to the instrument panel. 

2. Setting process timer puts vulcanizer under automatic 
control. Steam is admitted to heater through 1” and 2” 
valves, to speed come-up. Gasket is pressurized through 
4” valve. Blow-down valve vents air from heater, 
gradually closes. When heater pressure reaches 15 
Ibs., pressure switch closes and energizes electro- 
pneumatic pilot valve, to close gasket pressure valve. 
3. Timing of vulcanizing period begins when the vulcanizer 
reaches proper temperature; cure temperature is main- 
tained by a 1” valve. 

4, At the end of cure, air supply to controller is shut off 
by solenoid air valve. Blow down valve opens to vent 
heater. 

5. As door is opened, all air is shut off from control panel. 
It’s all controlled by a Taylor FULSCOPE* Double Duty 
Temperature Controller with Process Timer. The 
system gives complete steam circulation by impinging 
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steam on the curved surface of the door. As an added 
safety feature, no steam can be admitted until the door 
is closed. 

Ask your Taylor Field Engineer how you can cut costs, pro- 
tect product quality with Taylor Controls on any type 
of horizontal or vertical vulcanizers, tire presses, belt 
presses, mechanical rubber products presses, tube 
molding presses—just about any type of rubber curing 
process. Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 

Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, flow, liquid level, speed, 


density, load and humidity. 





- 
‘Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 











IN HOME AND 


INDUSTRY 
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_— 


Have you considered the 
advantages of Carey Pel- 
letized Oxide of Magnesia 


in Polyethylene 


packed 


MAGNESI 


OXIDES AND 
CARBONATES LIGHT 


Bags—comparatively dust- 
free, with greater activity, 


longer package life? 


AND HEAVY—TECH. 
AND U.S. P. QUALITY 





THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


Offices and Distributors in all Principal Cities 


THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 


SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER C0. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 

















WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 
Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 























FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


FOR RUBBER- -VINYLS 






Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
3340 North Halsted Street, Chicago 13, III. 


Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 
8905 Lake Ave., Cleveland; 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


Pacific Coas?: ERWIN GERHARD 
625 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


BROOKLYN WORKS INC., 
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Flame Spraying of Metals and Plastics in Engineering and 
Shipbuilding. F. A. Rivett, Trans. Inst. Engrs. Shipbuilders 
Scot., Q2, 331 (1949). 

Treatment of Leather with Castilla and Hevea Rubbers. 


R. Oehler, T. J. Kilduff, S. Dahl, J. Am. Leather Chem. Assoc., 
45, 349 (1950). 
C. C. Davis, Goodyear Medalist. Chem. Eng. News, 28, 3689 


(1950). 

+ Outline of Rubber and Its Technology. I. |. 
nova, - B. Ramos, M. Outa, Jnst. presquisas tecnol., 
Bol., 1-271 (1950). 

Rapid Determination of the Average Molecular Weight of 
Rubber in Hevea Latex. WV. J. van Essen, Kee. trav. chim., 69, 
753 (1950). 

Addition of Hydrogen Chloride to Crude Rubber. Y. Hi 
rata, F. Egami, M. Niiya, Science (Japan), 15, 23 (1945) 

High-Temperature Cracking of Crude Rubber. I. N. To- 
kura, J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 51, 30 (1948). 

Oxidation of Natural Rubber. I. S. Kambara, Kk. 
M. Imada, Chm. High Polymers, 3, 81 (1946). 

Relations between the Structure and Mechanical Proper- 
ties of Rubber and Rubber Derivatives. G. Salomon, Schweiz. 
d irch. angew. Wiss. iu. Tech., 16, 161 (1950). 

Thermoelastic Properties of Non-Crystallizing Rubber. 


Maffei, J. Ge- 
Sao Paulo, 


Ookita, 


G. M. Bartenev, Kolloid Zhur., 12, 241 (1950). 
Elasticity of Rubber. Y. Ochi, Proc. Phys. Soc. Japan, 2, 182 
(1947). 
er of Crystallization of Rubber by Stretching. |. Sa- 
Proc. Phys. OCs Japan, 2, 143 (1947). 


“tatemes of Structures of Elastomers on Their Permeabil- 
ity to Gases. G. J. van Amerongen, J. Polymer Sci., 5, 307 
(1950). 

Chemical Structure of Compounds Which Deactivate the 
Deterioration of Rubber by Oxygen. J. Le Bras, J. Le Foll, 
Compt. rend., 231, 145 (1950). 

Recent Investigations on Synthetic Rubber. 5. 
B. Koyama, Sctence (Japan), 11, 459 (1941). 

Potassium Ferricyanide-Diazothio Ether-Mercaptan Recipe 
~ he gpewine Polymerization of Butadiene and Styrene. II. 
I. M. Kolthoff, W. F. Dale, J. Polymer Sci., 5, 301 (1950). 

isatiee aleeaian of Polybutadiene and GR-S. I. J. Long- 
field, R. Jones, C. Sivertz, Can. J. Research, 25B, 373 (1950). 

Polymers from Chicle. W. Schles.nger, H. M. Leeper, 
Science, 112, 51 (1950). 

Is Buna Development at an End? 

Berlin), 2, 187 (1950). 

Influence of Chemical Modification on the Oxidizability of 
Hydrocarbon Rubber. J. Le Bras, ]. de Merher, Compt. rend., 
231, 230 (1950). 

Butadiene and Its Polymers. IV. G. Gs. Koblyanskit, K. B. 
Piotrovskii, Zhur. Priklad. Khim., 21, 1132 (1948). 

Emulsion Copolymerization of are ane - at 


Kambara, 


\. Springer, Chem. Tech. 


Low Temperatures. C. S. Marvel, D. J. Shields, /. dim. Chen 
Soc., 72, 2289 (1950). 
High Polymers by cong Magnetism. I-II. |.. V. Hol- 


rovd, B. A. Mrowca, E. Guth, Phys. Rev., 79 1026 (1950). 
—- of Rubber-Like Polymers. H. Ichimura, Pro 
Phys. Soc. Japan, 2, 71 (1947). 











Stress Plus Heat? 


SEE PAGE 518 
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WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


You never saw a car that looked like this 
. . . but in every car you'll find sponge- 
rubber parts like those used to make this 
illustration. Sponge rubber using Wyan- 
dotte treated soda as a blowing agent meets 
increasingly 
producers, 






strict specifications of car 














Parts courtesy Brown Rubber Company, Inc. 
y 4 


Give SPONGE even porosity, better skin 


with this uniform, free-flowing soda 





Wyandotte Better Blend Soda* has proved itself ideal 


asa blowing agent for sponge-rubber manufacture... 


least expensive, easiest- handling, agglomerate- free. 
| SP PDP 


The quality of sodium bicarbonate 
used in making sponge rubber is 
vitally important. With untreated 
soda, caking in storage, irregular 
bubbles, and poor flowability result 
in slower production and costly 
rejects. 

Fewer rejects, lower costs 
Wyandotte Better Blend Soda, a 
specially treated bicarbonate, solves 
all these problems: 


It’s noncaking, flows freely, is 
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easy to handle and measure. And, 
most important, its uniform particle 
size gives sponge rubber even, uni- 
form porosity — brings fewer re- 
jects, better sponge, lower costs. 

Ask your Wyandotte representa- 
tive for full data and trial quanti- 
ties of Wyandotte Better Blend 
Soda. 


And fora rubber filler and extend- 
er, ask about Wyandotte PurecaL* 
T. This precipitated calcium car- 





honate gives good physicals . . 
lessens “nerve” .. . increases wear 
resistance in many rubber formula- 
tions. Regardless of the type of 
rubber — sponge or hard, natural, 
GR-S, or other synthetics—chances 


are Wyandotte can help you. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in 
Principal Cities. 


*TRADEMARK 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


CRUDE RUBBER 


OVERNMENT stockpile buying ac- 
tivities on the foreign rubber markets 
light during the pe- 
lo to January 15. 
generally firm and 
those at which the 
rubber. On the 
domestic front, manutacturers were hesi- 
tant in placing orders tor their February 
requirements in view of recurrent reports 
that GSA would reduce its February sell- 
ing price. 
This hesitation was justified when GSA 








reported to be 
December 
prices were 
levels above 
willing to buy 


were 
riod from 
Market 
held at 
GSA is 


announced on January 17 that it was 
lowering the selling price for natural 
rubber from 52¢ to 50.5¢ a pound. At the 
same time GSA announced that it will 


soon step out as exclusive buyer of for- 
eign crude rubber. Administrator Jess 
Larson said that by April 1 he expects 
to announce a precise data for ending ex- 
clusive government buying. The price re- 
duction was reported to have been made 
over the objections of rubber goods manu- 
facturers who wanted a delay until April 
1 because their pricing structure is on a 
quarterly basis. 

There was no official comment on re- 
ports that GSA will allow industry to 
resume buying of natural rubber overseas 


April or May. Under this reported plan 
privately bought rubber could not be used 
until July 1, and manufacturers would 
continue to fill their needs in the interim 
by purchases from GSA. While some 
reduction in natural rubber prices is ex- 
pected to take place this year, the com- 
bination of private purchasing and gov- 
ernment stockpile buying will probably 
prevent any serious price decline. 


Latices 


December 14 revision of Alloca- 
Order M-2, effective January 1, 
permits private importation of Hevea la- 
tex after March 31, provided the A agi gd 
has written authorization from GSA. It 


HE 


tion 


obvious that GSA will not authorize such 
imports until suitable arrangements have 
been made for the disposal of its stock. 
Since most latex requires six to eight 
weeks transit time from producing areas, 


GSA is expected to permit private ship- 
starting in February or March to 
interruption in supplies. 

Other latex provisions of the current 
M-2 are no limitation re the amount of 
Hevea latex which can be kept as inven- 
tory; continued monthly filing of a con- 
sumption report; continued monthly filing 
of a report by importers as to scheduled 
and estimated imports; and elimination of 
Appendix B, which restricted production 
of so-called less essential products. 


ments 
avoid any 





October figures on Hevea latex show 
imports of 3,448 long tons, dry weight; 
consumption, 3,844 long tons; and month- 
end stocks, 6,024 long tons. Preliminary 


figures for November include imports of 
2,620 long tons, dry weight; consumption, 
3,702 long tons; and month-end stocks, 
5,691 long tons. Bulk Hevea latex prices 
remained unchanged during January. 

The consumption of GR-S latex con- 
tinues to increase, with the 1951 average 
monthly consumption expected to be more 
than 2,600 long tons. This may be com- 
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in butyl tubes, 


pared with average monthly consumption 


of 1,600 tons in 1949 and 2,300 tons in 
1950. October production of GR-S latex 
totaled 3,016 long tons, dry weight; im- 


tons ; 
month-end 
November give 


consumption, 2,72 
stocks, 3 


ports, 175 long 


long tons; and 


long tons. Estimates for 

a production of 2,264 long tons, dry 
weight; imports, 208 long tons; consump- 
tion, 2,896 long tons; and month-end 
stocks, 3,841 long tons. 


Domestic consumption of both neoprene 
and nitrile rubber latices is also rising 
steadily. October production of neoprene 
latex amounted to 600 long tons, dry 
weight; consumption, 551 long tons; and 
month-end stocks, 1,309 long tons. Prelim- 
inary November figures show a production 
of 613 long tons, dry weight; consump- 
tion, 416 long tons; and month-end stocks, 
1,549 long tons. Nitrile rubber latex pro- 
duction during October totaled 255 long 
tons, dry weight; consumption, 231 long 
tons; and month-end stocks, 527 long tons. 
Estimates for November include a_pro- 
duction of 278 long tons, dry weight; con- 
sumption, 218 long tons; and month-end 
stocks, 523 long tons. 





SCRAP RUBBER 


HE scrap rubber market showed only 

desultory activity during the period 
from December 16 to January 15. 
Tube scrap, except for moderate business 
Was at a virtual standstill. 
and trading in scrap tires was being done 
in a limited manner. Reclaimers were 
said to be well stocked with scrap tires, 
but continued to purchase on a_ replace- 
ment basis because it was cheaper to 
work on tires delivered to mills than 
to work from outdoor stockpiles of tires 
soaked by snow and rain. Dealers are 
hopeful that scrap rubber demand will 
increase in February, but can point to no 
trend upon which to base such an attitude. 

The ia announced a reduction effec- 


tive February 11, in the ceiling prices 
on four-ply auto tire carcasses for re- 
capping or retreading, which constitute 


about 95% of the total sup] ply. The retail 
ceiling is reduced from $3.50 to $3, and 
the wholesale ceiling from $2.60 to $2.40. 
Simultaneously, a premium of $1 each 
over the four-ply carcass ceilings is 
established for six-ply carcasses at both 
wholesale and retail levels. These changes 
are in line with a survey of the industry 
prices set by Supple- 
August 22, 1951, 
prevailing during 


which showed that 
mentary Regulation 49 on 
exceeded those 
the GCPR t 
Following are 
prices for 
de livered 


generally 
base period. 
dealers’ actual selling 
rubber, in carload lots 
points indicated: 


scrap 
to mills at the 


Easterr 
Points 


Akron, 
O 


oo 
(Per Net Ton) 





y § » tires $19.00 $20.00 
S. A. G. auto tires 18.00 19.00 
Truck tires 20.00 21.00 
Peelings, No. 1 55.00 60.00 
- ER ; Ane . 32.00 33.00 
Bares sens Be ye ne 29.00 22.00 
(€. per Lb. 
Auto tubes, mixed....... eas 5.0 5.0 
ER ae es gee 6.5 6.5 
|S SRE eee ae see 9.0 9.0 
NE bt aasscricresotces 3.0 3.0 








RECLAIMED RUBBER 


HE dullness evident in the 
rubber market picture during Novem- 

ber continued through December and was 
further aggravated by the normal holiday 
season and year-end lull. Demand for re- 
claim picked up noticeably during the 
first half of January, and the outlook 
for January sales was considered quite 
satistactory. 

Final October and preliminary Novem- 
ber statistics on the domestic reclaimed 
rubber industry are now available. Final 
October figures give a_ production of 
29,611 long tons; imports, 25 long tons; 
consumption, 27,744 long tons; exports, 
970 long tons; and month-end _ stocks, 
44,367 long tons. Preliminary figures for 
November show a production of 25,401 
long tons; consumption, 25,002 long tons; 
exports, 1,271 long tons; and month-end 
stocks, 44,933 long tons. 

No changes occurred in reclaimed ru 
ber market prices during the period from 
December 16 to January 15, and_ prices 
were generally at the OPS ceilings given 
in our September issue, page 756. 


reclaimed- 


b- 





COTTON AND FABRICS 


NeW YorRK Cotton EXCHANGE 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 


Nec. Dec. Jan. Jan. 
22 29 5 12 


42.08 42.00 42.70 42.47 





M 41.96 41.76 42.58 42.16 
Ju 41.37 41.20 41.98 41.76 

t 38.99 38.85 39.43 49.35 
Dec 38.50 38.30 39.00 39.00 
Mar 38.38 38.18 38.87 38.86 


| RREGULAR price fluctuations with an 
upward trend were noted in the cotton 
market during the period from December 
16 to January 15. The major factors be- 
hind this advance were the better export 
outlook and the belief that the cotton 
supply picture will tighten in the latter 
months of the season, with resultant higher 
prices. 

The 15/16-inch middling spot price 
started the period at 42.70¢, fell to a low 
of 42.35¢ on December 18, was quoted at 
42.75¢ on December 31, rose to a high of 
43.55¢ on January 5, and ended the period 
at 43.05¢. Similar movements were shown 
by futures prices, with March futures rang- 
ing from a low of 41.48¢ to a high of 
42.706. 


Fabrics 


Hose and belting ducks enjoyed steady 
and substantial business despite a gen- 
erally depressed and inactive gray goods 
market. Plant expansions throughout in- 
dustry and a general trend toward con- 
veyerized operations have resulted in a 
rush of orders, particularly for belting. 
Hose and belting manufacturers report a 
backlog of orders, and some plants are 
running several weeks behind in. deliv- 
eries. While mills producing hose and 
belting ducks still have some production 
unsold for March, such a condition is 
considred normal since the rubber com- 
panies usually do not buy too far ahead. 

Other industrial fabrics, except for army 
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This booklet will help you... 


with your rubber- 
odor problem / Nyy 
Many, 






~<~ 
Odor appeal can easily make the important selling dif- Why not send for your copy of this inform- 
ference in your rubber products. The proper odorant, ative booklet today? If you have a partic- 


ular problem, tell us what it is, and we'll 


too, can improve community relations by ending unpleas- 
y ¥ ila be glad to help. Just use the coupon below. 
ant odors from factory wastes. Whatever your problem, 


you won't want to miss the new booklet, Du Pont ‘‘Ala- adaleilieteaaaeiialin aetna iaiaahiadin niet 


mask*’ Odorants for the Rubber Industry E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
; : Organic Chemicals Department I-11 
This booklet describes many types of “Alamask” odor- Aromatics Section, N-8452, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
ants and suggests their use and application .. . in latex 
3g PP Please send a copy of “Du Pont ‘Alamask’ Odorants for the Rubber 
products, dry rubber, adhesives, elasto-plastics and for hadeines.* 


plant odors, \ f 
[ ] May | have a special recommendation for our odor problem, which is 


(describe briefly) 


Du Pont Alamask Odorants ae 
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and numbered ducks which have been stim- 
ulated by government procurement, con- 
tinued under a slack demand. Inventories 
on most of these fabrics were still heavy 
at the mills, but most customers’ stocks 
are believed to be quite low, and an up 


lift in demand is anticipated during the 
next tew 


weeks. 


Cotton Fabrics 





Drills 
59-inch 1.85-yd 
2.25-yd ‘ 
Ducks 
Ss. I 
c % a 
$0.86 
Osnaburgs 
70. 2.11-y 30 
3.65-vd 185 
Raincoat Fabrics 
inch, 64x60 i 15% 
4.17 1 
Chafer Fabrics 
RO 
S 78 
S 82 
835 





Other riew 


do-) 





Tire Cords 


40 








RAYON 


V ISCOSE high-tenacity rayon yarn, used 
in tire cord and fabric, established new 
production records in 1951. Although the 
final figures for December are not yet 
available, the yearly production was ex- 
pected to total 330,000,000 pounds, as com- 


pared with the previous high of 308,000,- 
000 pounds in 1950. Although the rayon 
industry has increased its output of this 
yarn by more than 30% since 1946, cur- 


sales are still limited only by the 
industry. 

demand for further 
rayon manufacturers 
and scarcity of 


rent 
capacity of the 

Despite pressing 
increases in supply, 
cite current high costs 
building materials, as well as costs of 
production equipment and machinery, as 
reasons for their iailure to boost produc- 
tion of high-tenacity yarn even higher. 
\nother complicating factor is the short- 
age of —, acid, an essential process- 
ing cl hemicz il, although the government has 
exempted tire . rn from the recent order 
limiting sulfur users to 90% of their 1950 
total. 

No changes made in rayon tire 
yarn and fabric prices during the period 
from December 16 to January 15, and 
current prices follow: 


were 


Rayon Prices 


Tire Fabrics 





1100 /490 /2 2 
1650 /980 /2 $0.695 73 
2200 /980,2 685 
Tire Yarns 
110G/ 480 62 63 
1100/ 490 62 
1150/ 490 62 
1650/ 720 61 62 
1650/ 980 61 
1900/ 980 61 
2200/ 960 31 
200/ 980 60 
4 00/223 66 





U. S. Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude 
and Manufactured Rubber 


September, 1951 


Value 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 











Crude rubber : 14,022 $8,638 
Bal ata 1,750 1,438 
Chicle and chewing gun 
‘base S 135,338 
ynthetic rubbers: 
GR-S types 26,003 
Neoprene A 1,78. 734,127 
Nitrile types. 187,820 
*Thiokol” 1,920 
Polyisobut ylene 1,610 
Other 21,653 
Reclaimed rubber 217 200,886 
Scrap rubber 2; 149,940 
TOTALS 7,401,481 $1,473,873 
MANUFACTURED 
Rubber c se OOo gals. 84,620 $186,410 
Rubberiz zed rab pric: 
Auto ck yds. 45,014 33,109 
Piece go ods and hospital 
sheeting sq. yds 62,311 63,465 
Rubber footwear: 
Boots oe PPS 9,761 §2:332 
Shoes prs 11,371 34,914 
Rubber-sol ed canvas 
shoes. . Drs. 12,282 32,557 
dos. prs 14,303 $5,599 
doz. prs 55,108 68,555 
and toplift 
469,273 117,564 





Gloves and 1 
tens - hae prs. 19,831 
Drug sun dries: 


78,952 
























Water bottles and 
syringes +. ees 10,335 7,044 
Other 187,038 
And rub beriz ed clothin ig 136,136 
Toy, novelty balloons. 24,653 
Toys ; re oo 29,470 
Erasers, except pencil 
lbs 29,266 20,297 
> nO. 12,258 37,520 
lb 107 ,013 73,701 
doz 5,343 8,515 
20,241 
Tj 
. no. 66,178 1,033,951 
no 81,196 4,526,419 
198,420 
Farm tractor, etc... no 260,280 
Other-off-the-road.. no 1,490,220 
PCVCIR. 6.505 n 38,902 
ni 3,479 
ne $4,555 
n 81,437 
no 307,099 
no ( 7,312 
no. 34, 067 79,973 
Solid tires: truck and 
istrial.... no. 1,709 60,148 
lbs. 2,308 300 
lb 386,875 135,867 
her lt 927 587 375,581 
Ri ibber and frictior 
lb 77,77: 67,516 
€ lb 171,828 
lb 302,021 
Ib 140,620 
Other. lbs. 45,769 
Conveyer and 
levitator lbs, ¢ 3 104,128 
Hose and tubing lbs. 673,993 555,964 
Packing.. : Ib 193,164 234,142 
Mats, flooring, tiling 
lbs. 385,511 121,441 
Thread: bare... lbs. 10,336 21,703 
Textile covered . ./bs. 8,610 33,156 
Gutta percha manu- 
factures. . lbs. 5,181 4,220 
>ompounded latex and 
other rubber for further 
manufacture. . lbs, 527,390 279,532 
Other natural and syn- 
thetic rubber manu- 
ol See lbs. $36,850 
TOTALS $12,420,705 
Granpb ToTaLs, Exports $13,894,578 
Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 








Crude rubber 345,061 
Balata std 22,372 26,400 

GR-S-type synthetic 
rubber. 3,310 1,887 
TOTALS 84,981 $73,348 











September,§1951 
Cc — i, 
Quantity Value 
MANUFACTURED 
Rubber-soled canvas 
shoes... prs 10,359 $16,613 
Drug sundries, | e xcept 
water bottles and 
syringes.. : 750 
Toy and novelty balloons. 105 
Rubber toys and balls ... 4,720 
Tires and casings: 
Auto... . no. 20 205 
Other natural and syn- 
thetic rubber manufac 
CUTE «.2:6:5 ee tra 105 
Totans...... $22,508 


GRAND ToTa.s, ALL 


RUBBER REEXPORTS... $95,856 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and 
Manufactured Rubber 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 
Crude rubber. . 132,851,357 $57 619,906 
Latex : 4,03: 

Guayule - 
Balata 

Jelutong or Pontianak 
Gutta percha 
Synthetic rubber 
Reclaimed rubber. . 
Scrap rubber... 





1,170,695 
94,740 
2,314, 838 





134/680 


585,989 360, 326,: 574 


TOTALS 141, 


MANUFACTURED 
Tires and casings: 





Auto, etc.. ; no 2,564 $138,640 

i a no. 5,834 5,526 

Other. . . no. 2 160 
Inner tubes, auto, etc. . no. 115 686 
Rubber footwear: 

Boots. . prs. 10,199 27,083 

Shoes and overshoes prs. 20,952 9,056 

Rubber-soled canvas 

i, ae PS 5,159 6,749 

Athletic balls: 

ae ; no. 51,888 16,167 

Tennis. . no. 8,208 1,659 

Other cee MO. 18,324 4,180 


Rubber toys, except 
balloons. . ° 
Hard rubber ‘goods: 


19,617 











COME, ccs ses er. 18,656 1,763 
Sundries....... 1,506 
Other.. 83,433 
Rubberized printing 
blankets. . . lbs. 771 1,698 
Rubber and cotton 
packing... . lbs, 2,570 4,559 
Gaskets and valve 
packing. : os 37,664 
Molded insulators 4,844 
ONEDE. 6.5 5.65 0.60 lbs. 12,270 21,903 
Hose ard tubing. 5 ~ -R2 
Drug sundries..... - 
Instruments..... doz 489 ‘? 
Other rubber products Pee 92 
Gutta percha manu- 
factures......; » «bOS. 1,601 
Rubber bands... . lbs. : 25,307 
Synthetic rubber products ay 182 
Other soft rubber goods. . ae 112,843 





$568,268 


ms MOPRES. 666 6s 
Gr: AND Tor ALS, 
$60,894,842 


Source: Bureau 
partment of Com 


United 
1erce, Washington, D. C. 


of Cer isus, 





States De- 





Huge Conical Dry Blender 


Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., East 
Liverpool, O., recently completed what 
is believed to be the largest conical dry 
blender ever built. The unit is 13 feet in 
diameter, has a total capacity of 1,000 
cubic feet, and a working capacity of more 
than 700 cubic feet. Developed for blend- 
ing a mixture of technical gelatin and 
anti-foam paste, this blender holds a batch 
of approximately 30,000 pounds. 
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A MUST 
FOR EVERY COMPOUNDER 


1947 — Second Edition of 


COMPOUNDING 
INGREDIENTS 
for RUBBER 


This book presents information on nearly 2,000 separate products as compared 






to less than 500 in the first edition, with regard to their composition, properties, functions, 
and suppliers, as used in the present-day compounding of natural and synthetic rubbers. | 


There is also included similar information on natural, synthetic, ond reclaimed rubbers 





as the essential basic raw materials. The book consists of over 600 pages, cloth bound 





for permanence. 


PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE 





India RUBBER WORED 2 C_hasanantcedeneecase notes 1952 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Enclosed find §..........:0s:000 for which send postpaid 00.0.0... copies of the 


1947 Second Edition of “Compounding Ingredients for Rubber.” 











$5.00 Postpaid in U.S.A.—$6.00 Elsewhere. Add 3% sales tax for books delivered in 
New York City. 
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Dividends Declared Compounding Ingredients— 
siock or — Price Changes and Additions 





COMPANY STOCK PAYABLI RECORD 
Armstrong Rubber Co...... ... A& BCom. Mar. 14 
54% Cum. Pfd. Mar. 14 Accelerators, Organic 
‘eb Ss 
i a : NOBS No. 1 : ..1b. $0.68 $0.70 

Feb. 19 
Feh. 5 
he 19 Carbon Blacks 
set 15 
Feb. 14 CC) Continental R-4C... lb. 18 
Apr. 7 (EPC) Continental AA lb. 074 
Apr 7 Witco 412 lb. .074 
Feb 19 (HPC) Continental F Ll. O74 
Feb. 15 Witco #6... 1b. O74 
Feb. 15 (MPC) Con tinental A lb. 074 
Feb. 15 Witco #1. lb. 074 
Feb. 28 (HAF) Continex HAF... .1b. .079 
Feb. 8 Kosmos 60/Dixie 60 lb. 075 
Feb. 21 (HMF) Continex HMF lb. 055 
Feb. 21 (SRF) Continex SRF. lb. 04 

Union Asbestos & Rubber Co.. Mar. 10 


Plasticizers and Softeners 


_ Thiokol TP-90B........:. lb. 67 
-95, -98 neers, 65 





United States Rubber apensanillinsniinens 1951 Releinenen, Oiae Tee Cotes Sat 















Caléo S. As... anaes lb. 85 88 
(All Figures in Long Tons, Dry Weight) 
New Supply Distribution 
Pro =a — “te Synthetic Rubbers and Latices 
duction Imports Total Exports Stocks Thiokol EP-2. BS. ss... lb. 96 
1 rubber, total. 0 51,771 51,771 ; 73 57,477 -8........ ib. 1.25 
, total... 0 #3448 3,448 3,844 0 6,024 PR-1.... ae | 
bber and latex, total 0 55,219 55,219 37,407 73 63,501 Type A... si “4 = 
omc ORC WF; eae . .b- 
Synthetic rubbers, total paca 777 ~—- 80,062 ——s«68, 923 541 109,407 SS aes ‘1... 1.00 
ani , +65,2 com eae 4 Thiokol Latex (dry wt.) 
GR-S types§ pene 628 65,874 57,502 33 88,503 oo“  ghppieeee ae 
$7,504 149 7,653 5,973 0 9,169 MX... : oe els .70 
$5/212 0 5/212 1/274 27 7.796 WD-2... re 
$1,323 0 1,323 1,174 81 3,939 “0... sm nde 70 
and syr 
79,285 55,996 135,281 106,330 614 172,908 “ne 
29,611 25 29,636 27,744 970 14,367 Tackifiers 
108,896 56,021 164,917 134,074 1,584 217,275 Galex W-100..... i es $0.1925 
= SOME ccscccr cons. cesses | SEBeO 19 
*In cludes ac dj ustment ¢ long tons applicable to former months. 
u Vulcanizing Agents 
Sot RC I lations. Division, NPA, United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. Sulfur, Calco........ 100 lbs. 2.15 7.50 








Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube Shipments, Production, Inventory, 


December, November, October, 1951; First 11 Months, 1951, 1950; Years 1951, 1950 


sae eee 
























% of t of 
Change from First 11 First 11 ptf from 
Passenger Casings Nov., Preceding Oct., Months, Months, Dec., Preceding Total Total 
: 1951 Month 1951 1950 1951 Month 1951 1950 I 
ont 1,984,015 2,101,876 33,878,358 1,438,453 36,678,352 M 
2,609,323 3,242,468 43,716,400 1,803,649 47,102,627 | 
68,187 78,305 575,582 67,295 641,987 i 
4,661,525 —14.04 5,422,649 78,170,340 3,309,397 — 29.01 61, 811. 110 84,422,966 § 
Productior 5,698,036 —6 .24 6,076,880 y 5 4,875,982 — 14.43 65,634,104 78,598,174 
Inventory end of month 5,422,543 +25 .66 4,315,374 3,952,201 6,976,792 +28.66 6,976,792 3,050,301 
Truck and Bus Casings 
Shipments 
Ori al equipment 5,054,603 4,225,511 361,342 5,415,945 4,670,783 
Replacement.. i 32 9,710,551 160 715,900 10,426,451 9'704,975 
Export ; 103,056 826,303 726,120 130,955 957 ,258 788,450 
TOTAL. . —12.73 1,626,944 15,591,457 13,854,791 1,208,197 — 14.90 16,799,654 15,164,208 
Producti -1 02 1,669,426 16,272,921 12,975,035 1,543,384 — 6.60 17,816,305 14,155,842 
Inventory end of month. +22 .29 1,198,371 1,465,456 858,048 1,796,442 +22.59 1,796,442 743,216 
Total Automotive Casing 
Shipmer 
Original S meibained reer 2,391,813 30,344, 945 ) 38,103,869 1,799,795 32,144,740 $1,349,135 
Replacement... 3,501,402 42,26: 52,619,560 2,519,549 44,782,428 56,807,602 
Export.. 188,094 1,485,3 1,301,702 198,250 1,685 eae 1,430,437 
(eee = 6,081,309 —13.74 74,093,170 92'025,131 4,517,594 — 25.71 78,610,764 99,587,174 
Production. . ; : 7,350,419 <5) 71 77,031,043 85,935,070 6,419,366 —12.67 83,450,409 92,754,016 
snd of month....... 6,887,999 +24 .92 6,887,999 4,810,249 8,773,234 +27.37 8,773,234 3,793,517 
Passenger (Including Motorcycle) and Truck and Bus Tubes 
Shipments 
Original equipment 2,391,514 2,548,803 30,364,512 38,031,122 1,802,955 32,167,467 41,240,397 
Replacement 2,306,197 2,911,123 30,843,313 39,587,708 1,636,863 32,480,176 42,671,151 
Export 114,686 154,638 940,142 724,709 123,205 1,063,347 811,335 
TOPAL << <0 4,812,397 —14.29 5,614,564 62,147,967 78,343,539 3,563,023 —25.96 65,710,990 84,722,883 
Production... 5,505,601 —14.28 6,276,938 5 74,144,042 5,148,858 — 6.48 67,476,744 80,178,950 
Inventory end of month 8,378,457 +12.14 7,471,450 8,378,457 6,962,771 10,115,742 +20.74 10,115,742 6,725,075 


Note: Cumulative data on this report include adjustments made it S634 months. 
Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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lumMPEER Cnemicar Co. 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PA. 

















OUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
71 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 

BELTING 

l ransmission—Conveyor—E levator PACKING 

Sheet & Rod Packings 

HOSE for every condition 
for every purpose 

Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 
HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 
LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 


















7 
Top-Quality that never varies! 


a THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
e AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. »- HUNTINGTON, W. VA. +» WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS + BARNESVILLE, GA. - PASADENA, CAL. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 





Associated Factories: 


CANADA - MEXICO - VENEZUELA - CHILE - PORTUGAL 
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Allow nine words for keyed address. 





| 
| GENERAL RATES 
| 
| 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Letter replies forwarded without charge, 
but no packages or samples. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


RELIABLE CHEMIST, B.S., TO ASSIST A BUSY 


» want able 


CHIEF CHEM 


is vy oO in experie assistant in the 

















level esive adhesives, tapes, 

“eR 1ers, from viny- 

diverse types, 

s ( ; Practical 

ninded lary ling t esponsibilities Present salary $400 per 
mont Address Box N 59, care of INpta RuppeR Wor -p. 

RUBBER ROADS, NEW POLYMERS AND REINFORCEMENT OF 

tex are problems of particular interest to me I am a Chemical Engineer 

18 vears’ succe experience, n y in synthetic rubber, poly- 

nd } r challe x work, Ad- 





merization, a lent, and am | ing I 
lress Box No f InpIA RuBBER Wor-Lp 
FAMILIAR TROPICAL 
Handle native labor and 
Seek position anywhere 


EX-FIELD MAN, 


RUBBER RESERVE 


Speak Spanish 





perience 1 MAsSTWIse ind rivet 
n globe, What hay 
I. MORTIMER 





20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH LARGE 


CHEMIST-EXECUTIVE 
and small companies on wide f rubber products: Compounding, de 
l ing, laboratory lagement, teclinical sales 


e1 y mat promotion. 
461, care of INDIA RupBER Wor.p 


















PRODUCTION MANAGER—TECH. SUPT DOING CON. 
sulting work, desires new ” ‘tior Broadest 1 experience 
acturing all types of mechanicals 1 molded sponge rubber products. 

ess Box N 74 ire of Inpia RupBeR Wortp 
YEARS’ 
Thorough 
f. Desire 
care f 





SITUATIONS OPEN 


>LISHED NEW 


AN ESTAI ENGLAND CONCERN RECENTLY 










pened a precis lded goods department. We looking for a man 
experienced in production techniques, wit nag y, capable of 
growing ! his department Reply ésumeé t Box 
N 1H? Ixp RuBBER WoRLD 

WANTED: EXTRUSION EXPERT FOR POLYETHYLENE OR 
inyl film. Old established firn ntemplates eXtrudit lastic film. Re 
p-grade man to set h and then take 

t g > 1 experience nk 1 

l ! \ ess Box 16 









RUBBER & PLASTIC 
Ly 0 us Pat wo 

DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS —-RAINCAPES & COATS 


SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 








RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. 









RAND RUBBER CO. MFRS. 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Akron New York 


Representatives 
San Francisco 














FLEXO SUPPLY CO., INC., 4651 Page Blvd., St. Louis 13, Mo. 1» conade. 
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SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 


RUBBER  TECHNOLOGIST—CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGI- 


weer. Large Eastern supplier has opening for permanent position in its Rub 
ber Laboratory for recent college graduate with up to five years’ industrial 
experience in mechanical goods, sundries, wire, tires, or latex. Practica 
experience in factory processing and compounding essential so that laboratory 
results can be readily interpreted and demonstrated to customers. Po 
excellent opportunities for advancement in either sales or 
compounding. Progressive management encourages publica 


sition offers 
levelopment 


of experimental work. This, coupled with laboratory having finest 
equipment and = staffed with highest type of trained technicians, assures 
successful applicant of ample opportunity to demonstrate ingenuity and 


ibility Position also offers opportunity for some travel and for contacts 
vith the rubber industry. Write, giving full details, age, education, and 
experience. Replies held strictly confidential, Our employes know of this 
d. Address Box No. 963, care of INDIA RusppeR Wor vp. 
CABLE DESIGN ENGINEER 
engineer experienced with 
duction of insulated wire and 
experience, and salary to 


Electrical 
ind = pre 
education, 


W oRLb. 


specifications, design 
cable. Write giving 
Box No. 965, care of INDIA 


development, 
details on 
RUBBER 

GRADUATE CHEMIST. 3 OR MORE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
the control and research of latex and latex compounds Factory located 
in Rhode Island. Address Box No. 966, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor.p 


WANTED: CHEMIST-COMPOUNDER BY MIDWEST MECHAN- 
ical molded goods manufacturer of 40 years’ standing. A job with 
tuture for alert, progressive man. Salary, bonus, life ins., pd. vacation 
A good opportunity. Replies confidential. Address Box No. 970, care of 
InpiA RuBBER WorRLD 

EXPERIENCED LATEX COMPOUNDER AND CHEMIST FOR 
thread plant. Give all details in answering: past experience, salary ex- 
pected, ete. Address Box No, 971, care of Inpi, Russper Wortp. 

RUBBER CHEMIST: THREE TO FIVE YEARS’ LABORATORY 
r factory experience sole and heel industry or mechanical goods. Send 
complete résumé. Salary open. Our employes know of this ad. Address Box 
No. 973, care of InptIa RuBBER Wor _p. 


ENGINEER — TOOL DESIGN 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER PLASTICS 
CABLE DESIGN ENGINEER 
TEST ENGINEER 





“Xperience in rubber and plastic insulated wire and cable 
reply give full résumé of educati n, experience, and 
to WHITNEY BLAKE COMPANY, 1565 Dixwell 


Conn. 


required. In 
requirements 
Hamden 14, 








salary 
Avenue, 





INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 
BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 


FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS Co. 


AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
SANDUSEY 
OHIO 











GRANULATED CORK 


SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 


NORFOLK, VA. 








i) °° Proved in years of efficient service; FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, etc. 

Four styles, for standard pipe sizes "16.3". 
e Write for information and prices. 


S. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 
1400 O'Connor Dr., Toronto 13, Ontario 


woia RUBBER WORLD 
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SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 


WANTED: MAN W HO HAS H AD EXPERIENCE IN THE MANL- 
factu re of molded brake lining and brake blocks in the Midwest. Will ar- 
» housing facilities. Must be able to instruct others and must take 
personal interest in development. Old established concern serving manufac- 

ing and jobbing trade. Replies treated with strictest confidence. Address 
Bux No. 975, care of InpIA RuBBER Wor cp. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 4—AMF MULTI-SPEED GLEN en an 120-, 160-, 
and 340-qt. capacity, stainless steel bowls, m.d.; 1 Y = 42° Rubber 
Mill. 75 H. P. motors; 1—Thropp 6” x 16” Rubber Mil 5 H.P. motors 
1—Royle 10” Extruder. Send us your inquiries. Me IDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York ¥: 


FOR SALE—USED MOTOR 
1 General Electric Slip Ring Motor, 100 H.P.; 3 Phase; 60 Cycle: 220 volts 
100 rpm. «Address Box No. 967, care of INDIA RuspBpeR Wortp 
FOR SALE: 2600-TON HY DRAULIC SHEETING AND FLOOR 


press by Hydraulik, platens 18’ x 76”; single daylight, steamheated; 
20” rams of steel construction, with oent-contaenee air hydraulic a 
nulator and motor driven pumps. Large 
, extruders, etc. REED BROTHERS (ENG 

int Works, Cuba Street, London, E. 14. ¢ ables: REPLAN1 







rul bber presses, 
, LIMITED, 
, LONDON, 





FOR SALE: BANBURY MINERS, 
ratory Mill and Banbury Unit, Extruders, 
Send for detailed bulletin. EAGLE INDUSTRIES, INC., 
ington Street, New York 6, N. Y¥. DIGBY 4-8364-5-6. 


MILLS, CALENDERS, LABO- 
Tubers, Hydraulic Presses. 
110 Wash- 


2 WORT H- 
Pumps and motors 
/ x 8 


FOR SALE: 25 HYDRAULIC PRESSES ASS’T SIZES; 
ington Triplex Vertical High-Pressure Hydraulic 
Trenchmarine 2-stage rotary pumps and motors: 200-lb. pressure 
air receiving tank; 1—weighted tank-type accumulator; 1—-Fuller Company 
2-stage 60 h.p. rotary air compressor; 1-—single pocket, 3/10” x 5’4” wash 
wheel plus new shell; 1—gas vulcanizer oven and burner: 2—air cylinder 
Ass’t-size tumblers, work tables, etc. Write or phone for detailed 
escription and prices. 1D EAL RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 273-299 V: 
Sinderen Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. Dickens 6-7100. 

~HYDR, AU Lt PU MP Ss, FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL: BEST OF- 
fer takes them 1x 44 gpm. 2500% wp. Baldwin Southwark triplex. 

x 34 gpm. @ 60008 & 2% x 3 18 gpm. @ 6002 wp. Water 
yury * F arrel triplex combination high & low pressure Elmes oNY hori- 
zontal duplex 40 gpm. @ 600# wp.—134 x 5, 15 gpm. @ 6500 psi, 4- 
KODY NGINEERING Cop. 


presses; 


} 


piston Robertson. All in good condition. 
T euton, N J 
FOR SALE READ CO, 250-GAL. HEAVY-DUTY DOUBLE-ARM 


Sigma-Blade 
wt presses: Stokes 16-punch models D3 & D4 and Kux model 25. 
NOU LPMENT CORP., 1424 N. 6th St., Phila., 22, Pa. 


icketed mixers: one is stainless steel insice 6 rotary pel 


PERRY 





RUBBER MACHINERY 


Buys of the month..... 





MILLS EXTRUDERS 
26 x 84” 2" -31%4"'—41/2" 
22 x 60’ (almost new 6’—8''—12” 
22 x 50’ (heavy duty 6” Royle strainer with 50 HP 
18 x 45” motor (almost new 
16 x 40’ 
16 x 24” 
10 x 24’ 
10 x 18 BANBURY MIXERS 
6x 12 new lab = = 
‘ay ma 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
48 x 48’ 6 openings, 4-8’’ rams 
{300 Tons 
36 x 36’ 2 openings, 24’ ram CALENDERS 
36% 36! 22 x 60’ 3-roll 
x 36 


‘ 2 openings, 32’ ram 2. 
WACO 16 x 40" ral 

30 x 30’' 2 openings, 10’’ ram 
(sponge—several 

24 x 24’ 4 openings, 14’’ ram 
(elec. heated 

24 x 24’ 2 openings, 18’ ram 
(new ARMACO 

20 x 20’ 2 openings, 10’ ram 

16 x 16” 1 opening, 10” ram 
(new side plate type 

14 x 14” 1 opening, 8” ram 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Hydraulic Bale Cutter 
new ARMACO 

Giant Tire Chopper 
Scrap Choppers 
Scrap Grinders 
L-2 Scott Tester 


12 x 12" 1 opening, 10” ram — Mill Rolls (all sizes 
Calender rolls (all sizes 
MISCELLANEOUS Hydraulic Pumps (all sizes 


32 National Tube Presses +3 National Tube Presses 





This is only a partial listing of equipment which we have avail- 
able. As we specialize in rubber working machinery only, we can 
offer any and all machinery necessary to the processing of any 
rubber product in any quantity. From one machine to a complete 
plant. 


WHEN BUYING OR SELLING your best move is to contact the: 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 


Akron 8, Ohio HEmlock 9141 


200 South Forge Street 











Efficient 


comnict NEW 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
.. GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 








‘a LE ae, 
Baan. 


/ 4 ’ 
r 2) 


STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 





Rt Be MOB 





co 


ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 1144”, 112” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 








Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


Since 1891 


L. ALBERT & SON 
Chicago, Ill., 








Los Angeles, Calif. 








MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


183-189 ORATON ST. 





GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 





UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 








February, 1952 
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1 RUBBER 
HARDNESS 


THE LANGUAGE 


SINCE 1915 


| DUROMETER 


VARIOUS MODELS 
FOR TESTING THE 
ENTIRE RANGE 





TECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 
THE SHORE 
INSTRUMENT 

& MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35 VAN WYCK 

EXPRESSWAY 
JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 











WANTED 


Financially responsible organization 
will purchase complete sponge and 
mechanical rubber goods plant with 
presses, calenders, mills and ex- 
truders. Will consider all offers. 
Please give complete details first 
letter. 

Address Box 555, 

c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 








— WILL BUY — 


Cancelled — Unshipped — Rejected 
or Over-stocked 
CHEMICALS — PIGMENTS — SOLVENTS 
PLASTICIZERS — COLORS — OILS — WAXES, etc. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


BO Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. HAnover 2-6970 








HOWE MACHINERY €O0.. INC. 


30 GREGORY AVENUE 
Designers and Builders of 


"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Cord Latexing, Expanding Mendrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued 
BANBU RY BODIES, FOR INTERCHANGE OR ‘SALE: SIZES +", 
Z10W, and #11 available. Iso Banbury parts for most sizes. We re- 
build all sizes of Banburys and our ‘Pre-Plan” method saves your pro- 
luction time Write for details. INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE, 
Offices, Metropolitan Building, Akron 8, Ohio, 
FOR SALE: RUBBER G —— R, ROBINSON FRIGIDISC, HEAVY 
luty. Size 13, W/30 h.p. mot ALLIANCE RUBBER CO., Slidell, L: 
FOR SALE: FARREL 16” x see AND 15” X 36”, 2-ROLL RUBBER 
mills, aiso new Lab. 6 ” « x 10” mixing mills and calenders, & 
other sizes up to 84”, Rul ber Cc wieesliee, Extruders 1” to 3”. Proctor & 
Schwartz 6-fan, 3-apron Conveyer Dryer. Baker-Perkins Mixers 200 & 9 gal., 
heavy-duty double-arm, Ball & Jewell & Leominster Rotary Cutters 
stock Hydraulic Presses from 12” x 12” to 48” x 48” _platens, 
r 50 to 1500 tons. Hydraulic fo and Accumulators. rushers 
hurns, Rul mer Bale Cutters, ete. SEND FOR SPECIAL BU CLE TIN. 


BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY. 
90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. ¥ 


EQUIPMEN'I 





STEIN 


M \NU FACTURER OF VINYL SHEETING HAS STEADY SUP 
ly o 0 pounds of banbury drippings weekly, for which he 
Address Box No. 972, care of INpI 


; about 5,01 
anXious to find a steady outlet. 


RUBBER WORLD, 

MIXER—NEW FARREL TILTED- 
Type 2-Roll Refiner—36” width, front roll 21”, rear 24” dia. with Farrel 
reduction drive & 100 h.p. 220/440/3 motor; can be seen running, ex- 
cellent buy. New Robinson 50 h.p. rubber stock grinder. Lawson 38” 
ubber cutter shears, snew 48. Coulter Volumetric #3A heel & sole press 


FOR SALE: +30 BANBU RY 


‘Allen 6” extruder. 2-roll rubber mills and crackers available all sizes 

25 to 1000 ton hyd. molding presses. 5U-ton self-contained Watson Stillman 
nsfer press. Defiance preform press, 200-ton, 

E \ F RE ADY SUPPLY CO. E, J. McCallum, Jr 

Bridgeport onn Phone 4-947 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 
WANTED— TO EXPEDITE PRODUCTION RUBBER MAKING 


achinery including Banbury Mixers, Heavy-Duty Mixers, Calenders 
<ubber Rolls & anaes Extruders, Grinders & Cutters, Hydraulic Equi 
ment, Rotary and Vacuum Shelf Dryers, Injection Mol ding Machines 
Will consider set-up plant now operating or shut down. When otfering 
ve full particulars. P. O. Box 1351, Church Street Sta., New York 8, 








W ANTED: 


ependable source, 


EXTRUDED AND CALENDERED STOCK-—-STEAD\ 
Eastern area, for at least 3,000 Ibs. weekly Addres 
Box N ’o8, care of INDIA RUBBER WoRrLD. 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING ALL TYPES OF RUIP 
er machinery consisting of mills, Banbury mixers, extruders, calenders, 

inizers, ete., and also complete plants. Address Box No. 469, car 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


DIAMETER 


operating pressure, 


SMALI VULC ANIZER iz” TO 
mately 2 feet long Tested for 40 Ibs 
RUBBER, INC., Quz rakerto wn, Pa 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
RUBRER YARN MANUFACTURING PROCESS IS OFFERE D 


‘ xclusively to any interested party, based on a modern economical method, 
using liquid latex for the manufacture of Counts 40’s to 120’s round 


BY APPROXI 
ASSOCIATED 


thread. Installed working plant can be visited in Buenos Aires. Reply to 
| DONNE LLY & CEA. S.R.L., Avda. Cordoba 679, Buenos Aires, 


Argentir 








MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies, In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies “confidentially” C. J. GALE, Sec., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. BArclay 7-1819. 








CUSTOM MIXING 


We do milling and compounding of all types — blacks or 
colors — Master Batches — 
All mixing done under careful supervision and laboratory 


control. : 
PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 











EXPERT MIXING AND CALENDERING 


Rubber and GRS mixing and plastic compounding and calendering. 
All work done under careful supervision. Also precision grinding 
and pulverizing. 


QUICK SERVICE 


The Elm City Rubber Co. 
73 Wallace Street, New Haven, Conn. 
P. O. Box 1864 Telephone 8-6152 


650 











CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 











BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3. R. I. 














FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Natural & Synthetic Rubber Technology 


Compounding—Trouble Shooting—Testing 


A personal discussion of your problems is suggested 
29 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-8800 
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... Fough competition 


When you lock horns with competition you need 


teamwork from your suppliers. 


You as a user of carbon black can depend on the 
Sid Richardson Carbon Co. to help you meet 
competition by keeping you supplied with highest 
quality economical-to-use TEXAS CHANNEL 
BLACKS. 


With the world’s largest channel black plant and 
our own available nearby resources, we assure your 


present and future requirements. 


Let us serve you. 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


Sid Richards on 


Cc AR BON C 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILOING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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\KRON 790 E, Tallmadge @ NEW YORK 500 Fifth Avenue @ EAST ST. LOUIS 14th and Converse @ BOSTON 738 Statler B. 
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SERVING 


Check these 
Important 
Advantages 


These advantages are not mere 
claims, but have been demonstrated over 
and over by the use of Climco Processed 
Liners in all kinds of rubber plants during 
the last 30 years. Surely, in the interests 
of better production at less cost, Climco 
Liners are worthy of use in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. e Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: 'BLUELINER” 

West Coast Representative: —MERIT WESTERN CO. 
1248 Wholesale St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


Liners 


THE RUBBER THO STRY FOR -30 








